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ja abolition of protective duties, it may be assumed, will 
lead to a general revision of the present system of taxation. 
Indeed, a repeal of the corn laws necessarily involves an inquiry 
into the whole of our public imposts, for their alleged inequality 
as affecting the land, and the reasonableness, therefore, of com- 
pensatory duties to the landowner, has been the favourite ar- 
gument of all who have resisted the application of free-trade 
principles to the importation of grain. 

We need scarcely say that, with regard to the land, we do not 
agree either in the fact or the deduction. Indeed, it may be 
shrewdly suspected that even those who make the statement that 
the land is unduly taxed have but little faith in it, seeing that 
they always shrink from any proposal to examine the matter, and 
to f en, oh where the chief burden of taxation really falls. 

But even supposing the landowners to be right in their 
assertions, it would be most foolish on the part of the country to 
consent to such a scheme of compensation, since every shilling 
which the landlords could get by the plan would cost the country 
at least double the amount. It would be far better, therefore, 
if the allegation were true, to relieve the landlords of some of 
their taxes, than first to drain them and then send the money 
back again by so leaky a channel. 

Strange, however, as it may appear, this unthrifty and Hi- 
bernian plan of proceeding, contrary to the very elements of 
— economy, has an advocate in the author of the work 

efore us, who actually proposes (page 191) that a permanent 
tax of five or six shillings a quarter on imported wheat, and on 
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other grain in proportion, should be kept up in consideration of 
what he conceives to be peculiar and undue burthens on the land, 
with reference especially to the tithes and the malt tax; and who 
goes through a process of reasoning which is really lamentable in 
a person of Mr M‘Culloch’s reputation, to show that the practical 
influence of a duty of 6s. a quarter would be inappreciable (page 
92), and that “the repeal of, or suspension of, the duty when prices 
are high, would be most impolitic,” as “it would be sacrificing 
revenue, not for the benefit of our own people, but for that of the 
growers and dealers in Poland and other experting countries.” 

Whether, however, Mr M‘Culloch, and those who agree with 
him, be right or wrong in thinking that the land is overburthened, 
there can be no doubt that justice requires that the present 
scheme of taxation, which is full of anomalies, and which has been 
the result of endless changes and compromises, should be 
thoroughly examined and be reconstructed on sound principles. 
Indeed, when the principles of free-trade shall have come into 
full operation, the trammels produced by the present system of 
taxation will be the chief remaining shackles on industry. 

We propose, then, briefly to consider the general principles 
on which taxes ought to be levied, and the best way of applying 
these principles. 

It wonld seem almost superfluous to precede such an inquiry 
by a declaration that we hold taxation under all circumstances to 
be an evil, and one which it is highly desirable, consistently with 
the attainment of good government, to reduce to the smallest 
possible amount; but as a different view is, in many parts of his 
work, taken by our author, and no doubt entertained by others, 
it may not be lost time to consider for a moment the way in 
which taxation operates. 

In the first place, there must be necessarily, even with the best 
modes of levying taxes, a considerable waste in collection. 

Again, it seems obvious that, however imposed, whether on 
capital or on consumption, taxes must diminish the reward of 
industry, and consequently lessen the motives to exertion. In- 
deed, our author himself admits that, when carried beyond a certain 
imaginary boundary, existing —- in Mr M‘Culloch’s mind, 
but which we are utterly unable to fix, this effect is produced ; 
and he deplores the evils to which heavy taxation has given rise. 
At page 384 he says— 

“A reduced rate of profit and inadequate wages seem to be the 
necessary consequence of a high rate of taxation,” 


And again, at page 385 :— 


“ However great the produce of industry, a high rate of taxation 
necessarily abstracts a large portion of that produce; and though 
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the condition of those engaged in industrious undertakings in a highl 
taxed country may not be worse than when it was less heavily mf 
and may even be very materially improved, every one sees that it 
would be still better were taxation reduced.” 


Mr M‘Culloch afterwards thus describes the effects of heavy 
taxation in Holland :— 


“ Notwithstanding the laudable economy of her rulers, the great 
expense the republic incurred in her struggle to emancipate herself 
from the blind and brutal despotism of old Spain, and in her contests 
with Cromwell, Charles II, and Louis XIV, led to the contraction of 
an immense public debt, the interest and other charges on which, 
with the current expenses of the government, obliged her to lay heavy 
taxes on the most indispensable necessaries. Among others, high 
duties were laid on foreign corn when imported, on flour and meal 
when ground at the mill, and on bread when it came from the oven. 
Taxation affected every source of production and every channel of 
expenditure; and so oppressive did it become, that it was supposed 
to double the price of bread consumed in the towns; and it was a 
common saying in Amsterdam, that every dish of fish brought to 
table was paid for once to the fisherman and six times to the state! 
For a while, however, or during their increase and some considerable 
time thereafter, these enormous taxes appear to have had little or no 
influence in retarding the progress of the republic ; her commerce, 
fisheries, and manufactures having continued to increase down to the 
invasion of her territories by Louis XIV in 1672. But from this 
epoch, or perhaps a little previously, their pernicious operation began 
gradually to become more and more obvious ; and subsequently to 
the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, it became a subject of frequent dis- 
cussion, and engaged the serious attention of her principal merchants 
and statesmen. Wages having been raised so as to enable the labourer 
to subsist, the weight of taxation fell principally on the capitalists. 
Profits being in consequence below their level in the surrounding 
countries, the United Provinces gradually lost their ascendancy ; 
their fisheries and manufactures were undermined, and their capi- 
talists chose in the end rather to transfer their stocks to the foreigner 
than to employ them at home.”—Pp, 386, 387, 

Mr M‘Culloch thinks that, carried to a certain point, taxation 
tends to stimulate industry and economy, and that it thus often 
compensates, and more than compensates, for the injury it causes ; 
and he points to the progress in England of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, and the increase in the national wealth 
during the time of the American and French wars in confirmation 
of this opinion; adding— 

“ Without the American war and the late French war there would 
have been less industry and less frugality, because there would have 
been less occasion for them. And we incline to think that those who 
inquire dispassionately into the matter will probably see reason 
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to conclude that the increase of industry and frugality occasioned by 
these contests more than sufficed to defray their enormous expense, 
and that the capital of the country is probably about as great at 

d they not occurred.” —Pp. 


this moment as it would bave been ha 
10, 11. 


From this view, however, and from the notion that the supply 
of the moral qualities of industry and frugality, like that of tea 
and tobacco, regularly increases with the demand, we entirely 
dissent. We believe that the progress which the country made 
at that time (and which, though great, was not so great in reality 
as in appearance, owing to the vast debt incurred) was made, 
not in consequence, but in spite of the heavy taxation caused by 
the war; and this, judging by what Mr M‘Culloch says in another 
part of his book, would appear to be his own opinion; for, in 
treating of the funding system, he says :— 

“Still, however, if we consider it apart from the urgent circum- 
stances which make it be contracted, the disadvantages connected 
with the accumulation of a large public debt appear very much to 
outweigh its advantages. The heavy taxes which the payment of 
the interest involves lay a country under the most serious difficulties 
by reducing the rate of profit, crippling the public energies, and stimu- 
lating the transfer of capital and skill to other countries, where taxes 
are less oppressive.” —P. 401. 

We believe that people will work much more actively and 
efficiently when excited by hope, than when goaded on by fear ; 
and that the greater the share which a man is allowed to receive 
of the fruits of his labour, the more industrious will he be. ‘The 
freeman is a far more productive labourer than the slave, what- 
ever the length of the driver’s lash. 

Few people are more industrious than the Swiss and the in- 
habitants of the free States in America, and yet in both countries 
taxation is very light. 

Among other evils arising from taxation, more especially heavy 
taxation, we must not forget the injury to public morals, caused 
by the temptations to deception and fraud, in order to evade it; 
the number of artificial crimes created ; and the complexity which 
it gives to the laws. 

aving thus glanced at some of the reasons why taxation 
should be kept as low as possible, we come to consider the prin- 
ciples on which the taxes really necessary for efficient govern- 
ment should be levied. 

Government ought, in our opinion, to be paid for, as nearly as 
practicable, like anything else which people require, and which 
they voluntarily purchase, either separately or in association ; 
that is, it should be paid for in proportion to each person’s share 
of the benefit, 
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In some branches of government, particularly in that of war, 
whether offensive or defensive, it is of course impossible to do 
more than roughly approximate to this principle ; but it is satis- 
factory to reflect that this, the most expensive of all departments, 
is one which, with the extension of civilization and a knowledge 
of the true interests of countries, must gradually diminish. 

In other branches of government, especially the very important 
one of the administration of justice, it appears to us to be prac- 
ticable to carry out this principle to a very considerable extent, 
and much farther than has hitherto been attempted, although in 
a very different way; for we wholly protest against the practice 
of society depending, as, to a considerable extent, it does at 
present in England, on the willingness and ability of the injured 
party to prosecute an offender; since, besides the uncertainty 
attaching to such a mode of administering law, if the party con- 
cerned act on a vindictive feeling, he does himself moral injury, 
and the proceeding tends to degrade that which ought to be pure 
in its spirit and free from all personal rancour ; and, if he be 
superior to such motives and act from a sincere regard to the 
public interests, he takes upon himself a burden which ought 
fairly to devolve upon others, and adds to that injury which 
has befallen him probably in consequence of the neglect of 
society to provide proper protection for his per or property. 

Instead of this we would throw the whole cost of the prose- 


cution (including a portion of the expense of the police), in the 
first instance, on society at large, that is, on the — re- 
presenting society, but reserve a power to compel the offender, 
or, in the case of young ray oy his parents, to repay such 


ortion of the cost as, under all the circumstances, may appear 
just; and we have no doubt that when productive labour has been 
introduced into our prisons to the extent which is practicable, 
and by the abolition of the corn laws and other taxes on food, 
the expense of maintenance is reduced to its proper limits, this 
will be found quite feasible; indeed at the present time some of 
the American prisons are more than self-supporting. 

In the case of civil actions we are of opinion that the party in 
fault should be compelled to defray not only the reasonable ex- 
penses of the other party, but also the estimated cost of the suit 
to the country. We see no reason why the honest and peace- 
able portion of the community should be called upon to pay any 
part of the cost of litigation occasioned by the over-reaching or 
quarrelsome. : 

By such a system of proceeding, and by cutting off all unne« 
cessary expenses, we believe that the administration of justice— 
the main function of government—might eventually be carried 
on with but little expense to the country at large. 
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As respects those expenses of government which cannot be 
thus apportioned on the persons who cause them, Adam 
Smith’s principle of taxation, viz., “that the subjects of every 
state ought to contribute towards the support of government as 
nearly as possible in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the state,” might, we 
think, be nearly correct if protection to property and revenue 
were the only benefit derivable from government; but the great 
economist appears to have overlooked protection to person. 

It is true that, even under the best governments, many ex- 
penses are incurred which do not add to the protection either of 
person or property; but probably it will now be scarcely dis- 
puted that such protection is the great business of government, 
and that, as a general rule (at least till governments are found 
more to excel in wisdom and practical skill than has hitherto 
been the case), the less they interfere in anything which does not 
relate to the protection of the persons and property of their 
subjects the better. And there must be a strong tendency to - 
arrive at this state of things if taxation be adjusted with refer- 
ence to it; especially if, as we hold to be just, every person who 
is called upon to contribute to the taxes have a share in the 


power of appointing those who form the government. 

Hence every person ought, in our opinion, to be taxed first for 
his person and next for his property ; the latter tax rising and fall- 
ing, as far as practicable, according to the amount of his property. 

Supposing, however, that the soundness of this ee le were 


generally admitted, much practical difficulty would still remain 
as to the comparative amount of taxation which ought to fall on 
the person and on the property; and as to the best mode of 
levying the taxes, so as to abstract as little as possible from the 
subject in proportion to the sum which reaches the Exchequer, 
and so as to interfere to the least possible extent in industry, 
commerce, and freedom of action. 

While, however, there would be a difficulty in determining the 
fair proportion of taxation for protection to the person, its col- 
lection might be simple; for as the larger the family, the more 
members there are to be protected, we think there would be as 
near an approximation to strict justice as is perhaps practi- 
cable in any impost, if every member were taxed alike without 
distinction of age or sex; while by such an arrangement many 
temptations to deception and fraud would be prevented. 

nless unduly high, such a tax would press far less heavily 
than the present taxes on the necessaries and comforts of life; 
all of which, as will presently be seen, we should propose to 
abolish. Nevertheless, it might be expedient, for a time at 
least, to make the payment of the personal tax optional, trusting 
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to the general and strong desire to possess the elective franchise 
for its general payment. In making the payment not com- 
pulsory, there would be the incidental but important advantage of 
restricting, to a considerable extent, the noble privilege of 
election to those who appreciate its value, and who, by their 
power to pay even the small sum required, give earnest of 
possessing those moral qualities of industry and self-denial which 
are among the surest guarantees for its safe exercise. 

We trust also to the gradual spread of a true spirit of inde- 
pendence among all classes of our countrymen (wholly uncon- 
nected as that spirit is with rudeness or turbulence), for exciting 
in them a determination to refuse charity in every form; and it 
must be remembered that to have the benefits of government 
without paying a share of the expenses, is to receive one kind 
of charity. The honourable title of an independent labourer 
can only be fully claimed by him who manfully supports himself, 
and who at the close of life leaves his country at least as rich as 
it would have been had he not been born. 

We are aware that it may be objected that to allow the pay- 
ment of the personal tax to be optional, would afford no sufficient 
security against the elective franchise being possessed by a man 
who had really given no proof of industry and frugality, inas- 
much as a candidate or his partisans might pay the tax for him, 
on the understanding that he would vote with their party. 

But to this we would reply, in the first place, that we should 
propose to restrict the franchise to those who had paid the tax 
regularly for a certain number of years; secondly, that merely 
to pay the tax for him would offer no inducement to a bad man 
to prostitute his vote, while to bribe in addition would be to 
expose the tempter to the loss of his object, and subject him to 
heavy penalties besides; thirdly, that with the large number of 
voters under the system proposed bribery would be very ex- 
pensive and dangerous; and, lastly, that with the present growing 
intelligence and spirit of public virtue, the time cannot be distant 
when the very fact of an attempt being made to gain votes by 
bad means will be felt by the great body of electors to be the 
strongest proof of the unworthiness of the candidate to become 
their representative. 

We have now to consider in what form it would be best to 
impose the tax upon property; whether, first, on consumption, like 
most of the present taxes; or, secondly, on income ; or, thirdly, on 
accumulated property; and, if the latter, whether on all or only 
certain kinds of accumulated property; or, fourthly, whether on 
two or more of these subjects of taxation. 

The chief reason given for taxes on consumption is that they 
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can be paid according to the power and convenience of the con- 
tributors. But this reason will scarcely hold as regards taxes on 
the necessaries of life (which are among the most productive of 
all), and frequently, as we shall see, fails as respects other taxes ; 
while the reasons against taxes on consumption appear to us to 
be very strong. 

The first objection to imposts on consumption is, that the sum 
paid by each person does not at all correctly indicate the amount 
of protection enjoyed by him, more especially, as in the present 
view, it is only protection to property which has to be considered. 
The weight of such taxes which falls on a large and poor family, 
with but little property, is out of all proportion greater than that 
which is paid by a small and rich family. Indeed, by becoming 
absentees, the fatter, as is well known, often evade these taxes 
in their direct form altogether, although indirectly they, as well 
as others, must suffer by the diminution caused by these taxes in 
the profits of capital. 

Another objection to such taxes is, that the operation of them 
is to a conaliionibla extent hidden. We are aware that this is 
often regarded as an advantage, but to us it seems a great evil. 

In the first place, we object altogether to disguise and mystery 
in carrying on public business, especially pecuniary affairs. No 
power is so likely to be abused, and none has in fact been so 
much abused, as that of taking people’s money without their 
cognizance. Secondly, we think that proneness to war, which 
seems the besetting sin of all nations, requires a strong counter- 
acting power. ‘There ought to be no misunderstanding as to the 
cost of this direful calamity ; and what argument against war and 
the ite ee for war can be more potent than a heavy, direct, 
and undisguised demand upon every man’s pocket, a demand far 
exceeding that for all other government purposes put together ? 
In an especial manner, this argument is wanted to be set in strong 
opposition among the people generally, to the greedy expecta- 
tions of profitable contracts, military promotion, prize money, 
peerages, and pensions, on the part of those who, from their in- 
fluence and their situation near the seat of government, may be 
able to realize such expectations in their own behalf, if they can 
succeed in hallooing the people on to war. 

Had it not been for the two-fold power of concealing for a time 
the effect of heavy taxations, and of delaying the payment of a 
large portion of it, how much more cautious the country would 
have shown itself of hurrying into war, and what a vast quantity 
of bloodshed, waste, and misery might have been avoided ! 

Again, the indirect taxes from their multiplicity and complexity, 
and the precautions necessary to prevent evasion, are expensive 
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in collection. The coast-guard, Mr M‘Culloch states, costs half 
a million a year; and Sir Robert Peel has lately mentioned in 
parliament, that the abolition of the single duty on glass has 
produced a saving in salaries of 52,000/. a year. And it must be 
remembered, that the evil does not consist merely in the waste 
of money, but is very injurious to the true interests of the 
country, by the opportunities given for the exercise of patronage 
and corruption. 

Independently, too, of the cost of collection, taxes on consump- 
tion do much more injury by stinting people in the necessaries 
of life, and debarring them from many of the comforts, than they 
benefit the Exchequer. If, for example, by a heavy tax, a poor 
family is prevented from using sugar, all the members of the 
family are deprived of the enjoyment of a nutritious and pleasant 
article of food, without the public Exchequer reaping one penny 
of benefit. How widely this principle acts is shewn by the great 
increase in the consumption of an article upon the abolition, or 
even vigorous reduction, of the tax upon it. 

Speaking of the late tax on leather, Mr M‘Culloch says—- 

“Could anything be more impolitic than to Jay a duty on an article 
so indispensable to the labouring class, and to the prosecution of most 
branches of industry, and to subject a most important and valuable 
manufacture, furnishing the raw material of many others, to a vexa- 
tious system of revenue laws, for the sake of a revenue of 400,000/., 
or even 600,000/. a year? Happily, however, these are now matters 
of history. The leather trade, relieved from every sort of trammel 
and restraint, has been vastly extended since 1830, and the customs 
duties on foreign hides being now merely nominal, their importation 
has rapidly increased, and the public have not merely profited by the 
abolition of the duty, but by the many improvements it has allowed 
to be made in the tanning and dressing of leather.” —P. 263. 

So great has already been the increase in the demand for glass 
since the abolition of the tax, that one of the principal manufac- 
turers, who formerly paid a considerable fraction of the whole 
duty, and who actually opposed the abolition of the tax, in the 
belief that its withdrawal would not lead to any increase of con- 
sumption, has lately stated, that, since the act passed, he has been 
compelled so rapidly to increase his buildings, that his number 
of furnaces will soon be doubled. 

In referring to the tax on salt, Mr M‘Culloch observes :— 

“Tt certainly took directly and indirectly from four to five times 
the sum from the pockets of the public, which it brought into the 
coffers of the treasury.” —P. 260. 

And he adds— 


“ But independently of its exorbitance, and the stimulus it gave to 
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smuggling, the great expense of its collection, and the innumerable 
ways in which it interfered with industrious undertakings, and with 
the subsistence of the poor, made it in the last degree objectionable. 
Hence, though various taxes, which produced a greater amount of 
revenue, have been repealed since 1815, the abolition of the salt tax is 
believed to have been followed with the greatest benefit.”—P. 261. 


In the case of letters, the late large reduction in the charge of 
postage may be regarded as almost an abolition of the tax; the 
present postage being but little if any more than the charge 
which would be made for the conveyance of letters by an indif- 
ferent party, if the business were thrown open to general com- 
petition, without any reference to taxation. And how great has 
been the increase in the number of letters in the few years since 
the reduction took place! An increase, which, in the London 
district at least, has been most marked, be it observed, in the 
poorest as shen ay showing to how large an extent the 
labouring classes had heretofore been prevented, by an excessive 
charge on postage, from communicating with cach other on mat- 
ters relating to their well-being, and from keeping up those ties 
of affection which are so important for morality and general 
happiness. 

So vast has been the general increase in the number of letters 
that it has been ascertained that, exclusive of franked letters, 
there are now as many received in the Londen district alone as 
there were, before the reduction of the charge, in the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

It is strange that Mr M‘Culloch, who, if we are not mistaken, 
was one of the first to petition for a uniform and low rate of 
postage, in support of Mr Rowland Hill’s plan, now bitterly at- 
tacks the system, and denounces as quackery that very penny 
postage which the petition he signed may have assisted in 
obtaining. 

It is not a little curious, too, that the increase in the present 
charge which Mr M‘Culloch recommends, namely, from a Id. 
to 2d. for a letter weighing } an oz., 4d. for one weighing 1 oz., 
and so on, would, as compared with the cost, give, as nearly as 
possible, the very rate of taxation which, if smuggling is to be 
prevented, he speaks of in the case of brandy, tobacco, and 
coffee, as absurdly high! ‘In taxation,” says Mr M‘Culloch, 
‘as in everything else, unless the means be adequate to the de- 
sired ends, the result will be nothing. If you offer a premium 
of eight to one on smuggling, do you imagine you will abate the 
nuisance you have called into existence by reducing the premium 
to six to one, or four to one?” 

Now, as nearly as can be ascertained, the present average 
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charge for the postage of a letter is at least double the neces- 
sary cost of receiving, conveying, and delivering it; but Mr 
M‘Culloch, according to his proposed scale, would have made 
the charge to the cost as 4 to 1. But, to use his own words, 
by so doing, “does he imagine that he should have abated 
the nuisance which had been called into existence ” of the illicit 
conveyance of letters? not to speak of the falling off in the at- 
tainment of the other great benefits of the change ? 

With a rapidly and regularly increasing amount of revenue, 
as the fruits of penny postage, Mr M‘Culloch will find it difficult 
to prove “ that the adoption of the penny postage was most un- 
wise” even as a financial measure; nor will the public readily 
believe that the vast increase of convenience which they now 
enjoy, affecting almost every transaction in life, would have been 
precisely the same “under any reasonably well-contrived sys- 
tem” of varying rates of 6d., 4d., 2d., and Id.,” and ‘that the 
present increase of the Post-office revenue, while this system is 
maintained, redounds nothing to its credit.”—P. 311. 

All doubt, however, on the question of the superior policy, 
even in a financial point of view, of a penny over a twopenny 
rate of postage, seems to be removed by the fact that, already, 
notwithstanding the shortness of the period since the general 
change, the postage from the district letters, in London, is more 
productive at a penny per letter than it was before the alteration 
at twopence and threepence. 

Some of the indirect taxes, particularly that on paper, obstruct 
the spread of knowledge. This latter tax, notwithstanding Mr 
M‘Culloch can see no good reason for its repeal, appears to us 
to be highly objectionable ; enhancing, as it does, the price of 
books, newspapers, and literature of all kinds, and causing much of 
the literature, especially that for the poor, to be printed in so small 
a type as to be difficult to read, and to be hurtful to the eye-sight. 

Other taxes, like those on soap and windows (the latter, Tike 
most of the assessed taxes, being essentially an indirect tax), act 
as a check to habits of cleanliness; thereby fostering disease ; 
an effect doubly attributable to the tax on windows, as this tax 
is not only an obstacle to cleanliness, but serves to shut out both 
light and fresh air.* . 

Other of these taxes, such as those on insurance and receipts, 





* If the revenue cannot at present spare the amount of this tax, it would 
be an obvious sanatory improvement, which might be immediately adopted, 
to fix a limit to the present assessment ; giving permission to the occupiers 
of existing houses to open new windows without surcharge, and substituting 
a house-tax for a window-tax in the case of new houses, until the whole 
system can be changed. 
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are taxes on forethought and prudence; the latter, also, often 
acting as a premium on knavery. 

Almost all the indirect taxes, especially the excise duties, im- 
pose fetters to a greater or less extent on production, commerce, 
and personal liberty; and, unless wet with a degree of pre- 
cision which is quite unattainable, must often serve to force 
cultivation and capital out of their natural and best fields into 
others that are less productive. These evils, Mr M‘Culloch 
often depicts with much force of argument and illustration, 
though, as already stated, he thinks them attributable — 
to the taxes being excessively high. It appears to us, however, 
that these, and all the other evils which we have mentioned, be- 
long necessarily to the system of indirect taxation; and that, 
while they might in many cases be lessened, they could only be 
eradicated by its entire abolition. 

Were not our merchants accustomed, by long habit, to have 
their cargoes overhauled by government officers, and all travel- 
lers entering the country, or returning to it, to have their 
persons and luggage examined like those of suspected criminals, 
such a practice would probably be regarded as annoying and 
degrading to an extent which hardly any circumstances could 
justify. But even these vexations are small, compared with 
those to which all are exposed, whose business subjects them to 
the surveillance of excise officers, armed as these officers are 
(and almost necessarily so, if the objects of the present law are 
to be attained) with large powers. 

We lately heard a gentleman of known public worth, and of 
undoubted integrity and honour, who had been many years a 
distiller, declare that the harassing interference and tyranny of 
the excise was beyond belief, and worse than that of any political 
despotism to be found in Europe; and that, if, instead of being 
confined to a few trades, it was extended to many, he was sure 
it would excite a rebellion. He said that no amount of care or 
good faith was a shield from persecution, and that the greatest of 
alk offences, and one which was sure to mark a man for a series 
of attacks, which in the end would obtain their object, was to 
succeed in defeating the excise in a court of justice. 

It appears, by a recent debate in the House of Commons, that 
a gentleman’s house was lately broken open in the middle of the 
night, on suspicion of his having a private still, and this on the 
trumpery evidence of an anonymous letter. 

Taxes on advertisements, stamps on newspapers,* and bills of 
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* The penny stamp should be removed from newspapers, and placed upon 
&@ wrapper or envelope, franking those required to be sent through the post, 
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exchange, and the restrictions imposed on drawing bankers’ 
cheques, act also as trammels on industry and commerce; the 
two latter serving also as an obstacle to security, and offering 
temptations to fraud. 

he following remarks, by Mr M‘Culloch, on the evil of tax- 
ing horses employed in Sadends , obviously apply, with equal 
force, to a tax on horses employed in any other branch of in- 
dustry, and on those used by professional men; yet, who can 
draw the line between horses thus employed and those kept only 
for amusement? Many are used partly for one purpose, and 
partly for the other; so that we cannot at all agree in the latter 
portion of the following extract :-— 


“The tax on horses formerly extended to those employed in 
husbandry, which were charged with duties varying from 3s. to 
17s. Gd. each. Happily, however, the latter were exempted from the 
tax in 1822 and 1823. The duty on them was objectionable, inas- 
much as it not only tended directly to raise the price of corn by 
taxing the instruments of production, but to do the same thing, 
indirectly, by obstructing the ee of agriculture. At present, 
there seems to be nothing to find ‘fault with in the duty on horses. 
Probably, indeed, the rates on some of the classes might be advan- 
tageously increased.”—P. 266. 


It may be observed, in passing, that this frequent claim for 
exemption from different taxes is itself a strong argument 
against these taxes, and affords evidence of the unsoundness of 
the system on which they are based. 

In the following remarks, on some of the evils arising from 
the present stamp duties, we entirely concur, though we suspect 
that they are less capable of remedy, and more inherent to the 
system, than Mr M‘Culloch seems to think :— 


“The construction of the acts imposing the duties is, in many 
cases, extremely difficult; and to obviate the mistakes thence 
arising, it isin most instances permitted to have improperly stamped 
instruments restamped, on payment of a moderate penalty. But this 
indulgence goes but a very short way to remedy the evils to which 





The present system, while a check upon the diffusion of political and com- 
mercial information, is unequal in its operation ; — discouraging 
the existence of a local press. Hence the fact that there are no daily news- 
papers published in any part of the United Kingdom, out of London; and 
even in the metropolis, their circulation is extremely limited as compared 
with the population. The 7imes and Chronicle are too dear for the middle 
class; the annual subscription for each being 67. 10s. 5d. The Daily News 
is the first attempt made in this country to establish a daily newspaper 
really within the means of the reading public. Its circulation, we hear, 
exceeds 20,000, but its success must still be considered doubtful, the penny 
stamp being a fixed burden of 40 per cent. upon the selling price. 
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the obscurity of the law gives rise. There is not (as there should 
be) any officer at the Stamp-oflice, or elsewhere, competent to de- 
termine what are, or what are not, the proper stamps to employ. 
This important information—so important to the ends of justice, and 
to the avoidance of litigation—can be learned only when instruments 
are produced as matters of evidence in courts of justice. But if a 
mistake has been committed, it is then too late to rectify it; and if 
the court decide, which it sometimes does, after long argument and 
consideration, that the instrument is improperly stamped, it is re- 
jected. Many instruments, which have been stamped under the 
advice of experienced lawyers have, when offered in evidence, met 
this fate; because of the insufficiency of the stamp, the whole expense 
of the litigation, in the course of which the evidence is tendered, 
being thus thrown on parties who never meditated or imagined they 
were committing a fraud on the revenue.”—P, 276. 

Almost every change in the indirect taxes, and such changes 
have hitherto been very frequent, must tend, when the tax is 
lowered, to cause undue excitement for a time, and a high rate 
of profit in the branch of industry to which it relates; while 
every increase in such a tax must serve to depress the trade on 
which it bears, and to bring difficulties, and sometimes ruin 
on those engaged in it; thus, in some degree, giving a lottery 
character to trade. 

It appears from Mr M‘Culloch, that, in consequence of the 
duty on ladies’ chip hats having been suddenly and largely in- 
creased about eighty years ago, the article went out of use; and 
that a tax which was expected to yield a considerable revenue, 
and on which a million and a half had actually been borrowed, 
produced nothing. 

Many persons must remember the severe suffering in the 
Highlands soon after the close of the war, in consequence of 
the demand for kelp, which had been created by a high duty 
having been put on barilla, suddenly disappearing on that duty 
being reduced. 

How likely changes in the indirect taxes are to produce these 
effects, and yet how impossible it would be to prevent such 
changes, is evidently apparent evento the great espouser of these 
taxes, Mr M‘Culloch ; as will be seen by the following extracts :— 


“ And hence, whenever the duties on commodities are raised be- 
yond a certain limit, a limit, however, which it is impossible to define, 
and which necessarily varies according to the nature of the taxed 
commodities and the varying tastes and circumstances of society, 
their effect is to depress consumption to such an extent as to render 
them less productive than if they were lower.”—Pp. 316, 317. 

“Instead of making duties vary inversely as the price of com- 
modities, that is, instead of raising them when the cost of producing 
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the articles on which they are laid is diminished, and reducing them 
when it is increased, they should be made to vary directly as this 
cost, rising when it rises and falling when it falls.” —P. 323. 


Another evil of indirect taxes is their interference with the 
various tastes and the private choice of mage A person who 
likes tea better than beer may, nevertheless, be driven to drink 
beer because a tax is put on tea. In many cases too, that which 
may usually be regarded as a luxury may by illness or other 
circumstances become an absolute necessary; but the law being 
unable to provide for such cases, the hand of the tax gatherer in 
effect snatches the soothing beverage or refreshing food from 
the lips of the patient. 

In every light it seems important to leave the greatest pos- 
sible amount of property in the hands of the subject, with free 
will to exchange it and 5 Mate of it as he thinks best. 

Even if indirect taxes (or taxes on consumption) were good 
in themselves, there would be great difficulty in levying them on 
a fair principle. The only equitable plan, supposing that a just 
selection could be made of articles to be taxed, would appear to be 
that of ad valorem duties; for it is plainly quite unfair to put the 
same tax on a pound of low-priced tea or a gallon of cheap 
wine, as on a pound of tea of rich quality, or on a gallon of 
claret or champagne; yet there are such facilities to fraud by 
disguising the qualities of tea, wine, and many other articles, 
that the ad valorem principle is in many cases found impracti- 
cable. On this subject Mr M‘Culloch says :— 

“Tt has often been proposed to impose ad valorem duties on wine, 
and, were it practicable, it would be a very desirable arrangement. 
There is the greatest difference in the qualities and values of different 
wines, and it is against all principle to subject inferior wines to the 
same rate of duty that is laid on the finest champagne and bur- 
gundy.* But, however desirable, the difficulties in the way of 
assessing ad valorem duties on wine, with any degree of fairness, are 
such that it is not very likely they should ever be overcome. It is 
often no easy matter to discriminate between entirely different kinds 





* The Secretary of the Free-trade Association recently formed at Bor- 
deaux writes to us as follows :— 

“In the last Number of the ‘Westminster Review'l remark the following passage: — 
‘It would be a good thing to buy champagne in London at half-a-crown the 
bottle, whether or not we dispose of our scissors, &c. You are not perhaps aware 
of the fact that very good claret, perfectly suited to the English taste, might be sold 
in London, with a good profit to the importer, at 8. per hhd. Say, 10/, and add a 
moderate duty of 2/,, making the cost 12/. This, for a hogshead making 300 bottles, 
is at the rate of only 9d. per bottle, exclusive of the expenses of bottling. Common 
sorts of clarets might be sold for less than half the above price.” —Ed. 
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of wine, and it is still more difficult to discriminate between different 
varieties of the same wine. Were the attempt made, a great deal 
would have to be left (where nothing ever should be left) to the 
discretion of the officers, and there is good reason to think that the 
frauds thence arising would more than countervail any advantage to 
be derived from the adoption of the principle.”—P. 173. 

Again :— 

“ While, however, nothing is easier than to enact that those who 

carry on certain businesses or professions shall pay a licence duty, 
few things are more difficult than to assess it on a fair principle.” 
—P. 250. 
* Generally, however, it (the advertisement duty) acts unequally, 
and sometimes oppressively. Can anything be more anomalous or 
unjust than to impose the same duty on the notice of the publication 
of a sixpenny pamphlet, or of a servant wanting a place, as on that 
of the sale of a valuable estate ?”—P. 284. 

‘“‘ Taking the price of Hyson and other superior teas consumed by 
the rich, at from 3s. to 4s. per lb., the duty on them does not excced 
from 50 to 66 per cent. ad valorem; that is, it does not amount to 
more than } to 4 part of the duty laid on the teas consumed by the 
poor! Surely, however, this is neither an age nor a country in 
which an anomaly of this sort can be safely maintained. The public 
necessities require that the tea, sugar, and other necessaries of the 
poor should be taxed; but the obvious oan ype of justice, also, re- 
quire that the duties on them should be, if not lower, at all events 
no higher than those laid on the necessaries or luxuries of the rich. 
The existing tea duties contradict this plain principle.” —Pp. 388, 











One serious objection to the indirect taxes is the number of 
artificial offences they create, and the injury to public morals 
and to the fair trader, caused by the temptations which they offer 
to deception and fraud. 

Mr M‘Culloch says :— 

‘“¢ The belief is, that from a third part to a half of the champagne 
and sherry (or rather of the trash called by these names) sold in 
London is the produce of the home presses !—P, 328, 

And again :— 

“Round the coasts of Kent and Sussex the fishermen and country- 
people are more than half ——— ; and ferocious contests not un- 
frequently take ie between them and the coast-guard. And while b 
on the one hand the revenue is defrauded by the clandestine intro- 
duction of foreign spirits, it is,on the other, equally defrauded by the 
eale of counterieits passed off as genuine cognac and schiedam.” 
—P. 355. 

Great difficulty is experienced in convincing smugglers that 
they have committed any real crime; and certainly when it is 
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considered that the act for which a smuggler is punished would, 
if the law did not declare it otherwise, be not im innocent but 
useful and beneficial, it is not surprising that this difficulty 
exists; especially when it is remembered that smugglers must be 
well aware that many people of much higher standing than 
their own, and whom they may be supposed to look up to for 
example, do not scruple, in travelling out of the country and 
returning to it, to convey contraband goods, that is, to become, like 
themselves, smugglers. Indeed, if many of the revenue laws 
were examined, those relating to the customs, the excise, the 
stamps, the post-office, and others, it would be found, we fear, that 
at present, few people, even among those who stand highest in 
education and morality, are not law-breakers, and are not there- 
fore really as culpable, to say the least, as ordinary smugglers. 

When the indirect taxes fall on the necessaries of life, they must 
often have the effect, unless they be light and very carefully 
adjusted, of turning those who would be independent labourers 
into paupers. 

We consider every tax, however. imposed, whether on con- 
sumption, on income, or on accumulated capital, as having this 
tendency to a greater or less extent; but that it is peculiarly so 
when the tax falls on the necessaries of life. We agree in the 
remarks by Sir Robert Peel, in a late debate on the corn laws 
(March 27th 1846), on the oppressive operation of these taxes; 
and quite concur with him in thinking that, so long as a large 
portion of the revenue is raised by indirect taxation, the burden 
must be unequal; but we dissent from him in considering it inevi- 
table that a large portion of the revenue, or indeed any portion, 
should be thus raised. 


Sir Robert Peel gave the following case, showing the pressure 
of the indirect taxes on a labouring family :— 


“In order that I may be perfectly accurate, I have here an 
account of the consumption of a labourer receiving ten shillings per 
week in the summer and nine shillings a week in the winter. It is 
an actual return of the consumption of this man and his family. 
He had a wife and one child. It appears that he bought four gallons 
of bread, a pound and a half of cheese, some bacon, some salt beef, 
some butter, some tea, some sugar, some candles, some soap. Now, 
with the exception of candles, the duty on which we removed 
recently, every one of those articles is subject to taxation. By 
the present tariff we have removed the duty on bacon and on 
salt beef, and we have diminished the duties on outter and clu esc. 
I ask you, can you repent of having made those alterations? The 
man of whom I am speaking died; _ he left a widow, and the child 
survived. The widow earned 4s, 6d. a week, and the guardians 
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allowed 1s. 9d. a week for the child. Now, this was her weekly 
expenditure :—She paid for rent, 1s. 6d. a week; candles and soap, 
41d.; butter, 23d.; tea, 14d.; sugar 2d.; leaving 1s. 3d. for firing, 
shoes, &c., which it will be admitted it must be very difficult to buy 
out of such a sum. Even here we see the pressure of taxation on this 
woman. Soap is taxed, butter is taxed, tea is taxed, sugar is taxed.” 


Sir Robert Peel continues :— 


* Adam Smith says—‘ The first maxim with respect to taxation 
is, that every man contributes to the taxation of the State in propor- 
tion to the revenue which he enjoys under the protection of the 
State.” What can we say now? That we are able to act on that 
eeog I doubt it. I doubt whether, in that case, taxation as we 

ave it does not fall heavier on the poor than it does upon us—the 
richer men. And it is because they have not the same means of 
avoiding it; they cannot leave the country, as we can. They 
cannot resort toa country where the rate of taxation is less. They 
are fixed to the soil, to the labour from which they can alone derive 
subsistence; and, therefore, I say, the burden of such a taxation 
does fall more heavily upon them than upon us.” 


Mr M‘Cuiloch’s opinions as to the effect of taxes on the 
necessaries of life appear to be unsettled; inclining sometimes 
to the belief that they act very injuriously, and at others to the 
idea that they are not more objectionable than other taxes, and 
that they cause a corresponding increase in wages. Pp 

Thus, at page 215, Mr M‘Culloch says, “a reduction in the 
duty on sugar would be a signal boon to the population.” But, 
at page 157, he remarks that “it has been shown, in treat- 
ing of taxes on wages, that taxes on the necessaries consumed 
by the labourers most commonly bring about, in the end, a cor- 
responding rise of wages, and either fall on their employers, or 
are defrayed by an increase of industry and economy.” ‘Though 
he observes in continuation : * No doubt however there are cases 
in which such taxes occasion a nearly corresponding decrease in 
the comforts of the labourers; and, contin generally, they 


should be resorted to with extreme caution, and should always 
be confined within their narrowest limits.” 


It would appear, however, .? what follows, that little or 


nothing would be gained, in Mr M‘Culloch’s opinion, by 
transferring these taxes to property or income; for he adds, 
** But whatever may be the incidence of taxes laid directly on 
wages, or on necessaries, there is not, we apprehend, much 
ground for supposing that the condition of the labourer would 
be sensibly improved by repealing such taxes, and replacing 
them by an equivalent tax on property or income.” 

The word or, in one of the preceding extracts, placed before 
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the words we have printed in italics, is important; for on it 
depends the question, according to Mr M‘Culloch’s own show- 
ing, whether the heavy taxes on the necessaries of life are to be 
paid chiefly by the rich or by the poor; since, if the consumers, 
the great bulk of whom belong to the working classes, are to 
defray the tax “ by an increase of industry and economy,” it is 
declaring, in other words, that it is they whe are to pay the tax, 

It appears to us that there is a mixture of truth and error in 
the above passages. We believe that, in the first instance, nearly 
the whole weight of the taxes on the necessaries of life falls on 
the poorer classes, but that, ultimately, a portion of the burden is 
removed to the capitalists. If the whole of these taxes do fall 
eventually on the capitalist, would it not be wiser for him to 
pay them ina direct form, and thus have the credit as well as 
the burthen of defraying them? For we entirely agree with 
Mr M‘Calloch, that ‘*It would be exceedingly difficult to con- 
vince the labourer [or any one else] that a tax on wages [or on 
necessaries], however laid out, ever reverted to them.” 

The last objection which occurs to us, to taxes on the neces- 
saries of life, and on consumption generally, is that duties on 
foreign articles (and these must always form a large portion of 
such taxes) have, ina degree, the same bad effect as the late 
corn laws, in preventing the formation of those intimate ties be- 
tween country and country, and of those common interests, 
which afford the greatest security against war ; the want of which 
ties and interests has caused, and still causes, the greater part of 
that very taxation which these imposts are intended to defray. 

Suppose, for example, that all duties were removed from the 
importation of French wine: the consequence would be that, 
while the people of this country would be enabled to drink 
a beverage far less exciting and maddening than that in which 
many now indulge, such a close connexion would be established 
between the two countries, and so powerful an interest would be 
created against any — to peace, that all probability of 
war would soon be removed. 

Let us now consider the expediency of raising the public 
revenue by a tax on income.* 

The chief reason which has been advanced in favour of such a 





* Icis important to note that the tax imposed by the late government, 
popularly called the “ Income Tax,” is based upon opposite and inequi- 
table principles. It is, in fact, partly an income tax and partly a property 
tax, so levied as to favour wealth at the expense of industry in astriking dis- 
proportion, by assessing profits at the same rate as vested income. The 
injustice is obvious of placing upon the same footing of taxation a clerk’s 
salary of 300/. per annum and the interest of 10,000/. in the 3 per cents, 
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tax, in preference to a property tax, is that it prevents a man 
from escaping taxation by an extravagant expenditure. 

That a person might, if there were no tax either on con- 
— or income, avoid his fair share of taxation, there can be 
no doubt; but that he would escape taxation altogether we do 
not admit, inasmuch as a tax on property would, to a certain ex- 
tent, reduce profits and incomes. Considering, moreover, that, in 
a country where the laws are just, and the public burdens mode- 
rate, every person living up to the full extent of his income 
must, as a general rule, be deficient either in industry, intelli- 
gence, prudence, or regard for the interests of others; we 
think that the incidental advantage of excluding such persons 
from the exercise of the elective franchise (for, as already stated, 
we would in all cases make this privilege depend on the direct 

ayment of taxes) would more than counterbalance the public 
Injury caused by the loss of their full contribution to the taxes. 

Another objection to an income tax is that income does not 
form so fair an index as property of the amount of state pro- 
tection which the party possessing it requires. Even under 
ordinary circumstances property is exposed to robbery, and 
needs for its protection an expensive system of police and cri- 
minal law; and the a of men of property in France 
during the Revolution, and the late massacre of landed proprie- 
tors in part of Poland, show in a strong light the peculiar 
interest which the holders of property have that effective mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent convulsion and anarchy. 

Other objections to an income tax are, first, the annoying and 
vexatious examination which it makes necessary into a man’s 
private concerns ; and, secondly, the great difficulty, even with 
such an examination, of arriving at a true knowledge of the 
subject ; and the temptations which are offered to deception and 
fraud. 

Objectionable, however, as we regard an income tax, we do 
not look upon it as so objectionable as indirect taxes ; and there- 
fore, if we were compelled to adopt the one or the other, we 
should prefer an income tax. 

But we have now to consider the other branch of taxation 
which remains for examination—accumulated property—which, 
with the personal tax, appears to us to be the best subject for 
taxation. 

And first, should all kinds of accumulated property be taxed ? 
If the amount and value could in all cases be readily ascertained, 
we should say yes; but as this cannot be done, let us inquire 
what kinds can be most easily taxed, and whether there would be 
any great practical injustice in exempting the others. 
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There are two species of property of great extent, of one of 
which there is at present a complete register, while the other is 
in part registered, and ought, for several reasons, to be wholly 
registered. We speak of funded property, and of fixed property, 
or what, in contradistinction to property of other kinds, lawyers 
improperly designate real property. And on these we should 
propose to place the whole tax on property, that is, all the taxa- 
tion except the tax for the protection of the person. 

The fairness of including funded property will be obvious, 
when it is considered that, by the proposed change, the parties 
holding such property would be relieved from much taxation to 
which they are at present liable, both in the expenditure of their 
dividends and (while the present income tax lasts) in the direct 
abstraction of a portion of the dividend. If, indeed, at the time 
the money was borrowed by the State, it had been possible, 
from the nature of the system of taxation, to except funded pro- 
perty from taxes, and the lenders had had full confidence in such 
a guarantee being always observed, it would have been in- 
different to both parties whether the money should be so excepted 
from taxation or not; since, in the latter case, the sum paid to 
government for any given amount of stock would have been 
proportionately larger. But, as the money was advanced without 
any such understanding, it would now be an act of Quixotism on 
the part of the country to relieve the holders of funded property 
from the ordinary taxation, without imposing an equivalent tax 
on their dividends, or, what to all parties would be the same, 
making a proportionate deduction from the principal. 

It may, indeed, be objected, that such of the fund-holders as 
are foreigners would not partake in the advantage of the with- 
drawal of the taxes on consumption, and that, therefore, they 
would be unfairly dealt with. But our answer is that, in the 
first place, as Englishmen are the great lenders in the world, 
and not borrowers, the number of foreigners holding property 
in our funds must be comparatively small; secondly, that under 
the altered circumstances contemplated, and the cheapening of 
the necessaries of life, some of these foreign fund-holders would 
probably come to reside in this country, and thereby be in a 
position to share in the benefit conferred; and, thirdly, that no 
tax has ever been devised which does not bear, to some extent, 
unequally, and few that have not a far greater degree of in- 
equality than would exist in this case. 

There would be so much difficulty in determining the amount 
and fixing the value of moveable property, that we shouid pro- 
pose to exempt it from taxation, in the same way as it is already 
exempted in assessing for the poor rates. Nor do we conceive 
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that, after the change had once been made, such exemption would 
lead to much practical injustice. 

In the first instance, there would no doubt be some fall in the 
value of all kinds of fixed property; but we believe that many 
kinds would speedily recover themselves, and we doubt whether, 
ultimately, there would be much diminution in the value of any. 
Take, for instance, houses, coal-mines, and railways. It is clear 
that until tenants of houses, consumers of coal, and passengers 
on railways, were prepared to pay such charges as would yield 
an ordinary rate of profit, no more houses would be built, coal- 
mines opened, or railways constructed. But with the increasing 
demand of a population which is every day augmenting, with the 
greater cheapness with which such buildings and works could be 
constructed under the arrangements contemplated, —owing to the 
removal of the taxes on bricks and timber, and to the compara- 
tive cheapness of labour, in consequence of the abolition of all 
taxes on consumption,—and with the greater means which most 
people would have to live in a better house, consume more coal, 
or to travel more frequently on railways,—these, all acting 
together, would, we believe, soon create such a demand for 
houses, coals, and railways, as would exceed the present supply ; 
and so soon as that was the case, the greater part of the new tax 
on the existing houses, coal-mines, and railways would be trans- 
ferred to the consumers (using that term in its technical sense), 
and these would of course have to pay the whole of the tax as 
respects all new houses, coal-mines, and railways. 

In every case, indeed, in which the land produced an article 
which could not readily be imported, as that used in supplying 
milk or vegetables, or in feeding cattle, and including, of course, 
all land required for building, the present value, or something 
not much below it, would, we think, soon be realized; nay, owing 
to the increase in industry and production which the removal of 
all the present trammels would create, we believe that it would, 
in many instances, be much increased. 

Still, if there were no counteracting effects, besides those 
mentioned, there would, for a time at least, be a considerable di- 
minution in the value of many kinds of fixed property, as com- 
pared with moveable property; and to meet this we should 
propose that, when the change takes place, a single, but heavy 
tax be laid on moveable property (excepting small amounts), and 
the proceeds applied to the reduction of the national debt. In- 
deed, we believe that it would be for the real interest of the pro- 
prietors of all kinds of property, whether fixed or moveable, for 
such a sum to be raised on property (the largest, proportionately, 
being on moveable property) as would go far towards liquidating 
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the whole debt, and so reduce future taxation within narrow 
bounds; for at present every man’s property must be looked upon 
as mortgaged, to a certain extent, to the national creditors; and 
we believe that it would be sound economy and good policy for 
those who are able to do so, to pay off their share of the general 
mortgage, and for the others to raise the money by their own 
means instead of through the costly agency of the State, which, 
as shown by Mr M‘Culloch (and we believe he under-estimates 
the loss), so managed the borrowing of the loans which form the 
present public debt, that we have become bound to repay at least 
fifty millions sterling more than was ient us. 

This, however, is a matter which might stand over till it had 
been well considered by the parties chiefly interested in its 
adoption. 

To be called upon to make a frequent return of the value of 
personal property, and to be subject to the inquisitorial kind of 
investigation necessary for ascertaining its truth, would be an 
intolerable annoyance, though, as an act of justice to others, and 
for the attainment of a great and permanent good, it might well 
be borne for once. : 

While, for the reasons we have stated, we would not, except 
in a single instance, compel the owners of moveable pene to 
pay a tax for it, we would, at the same time, permit them volun- 
tarily to subject it to taxation, and thereby obtain a larger share 
of the elective franchise than they would otherwise enjoy,—it 
being part of the proposed plan to make this privilege dependant 
on the payment of taxes, and, though not in a direct ratio, co- 
extensive with it. In the same way that, while the proprietor of 
a single share in a joint-stock company has one vote, the holder 
of five shares may have two votes, and the holder of twelve shares, 
three votes,—or the person who pays largely to the poor rates has 
more votes (though not in the ratio of his contribution) in the 
election of the guardians than the man who pays but little,—so we 
think it just that he who contributes largely to the general taxes 
should have a greater voice in the selection of those who will have 
the control and disposal of those taxes than he who pays but 
little towards them. 

Indeed, this principle is at present acted upon, in some degree 
though in a way which is rude and unequal ; for a proprietor of se- 
veral small estates in different counties has a vote for each; though, 
if the estates be united and in one county, notwithstanding his con- 
tribution to the taxes is the same as if they were separated, he 
has only one vote for the whole. 

The chief objections made toa property tax by Mr M‘Culloch 
and others are, first, that it is difficult to ascertain the real value 
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of the property to be assessed ; secondly, that it diminishes the 
labour tund, and tends to drive capital out of the country ; thirdly, 
that, so far as such charge becomes a rent charge on land, it is an 
obstacle to agricultural improvements; and, fourthly, that it 
cheeks accumulation and encourages consumption. 

The difficulties in determining the value of the property to be 
assessed are, of course, much diminished by limiting the tax to 
property which is fixed. 

With this restriction, instead of any peculiar difficulty ex- 
isting in the assessment, we believe that the tax might be more 
easily and correctly levied than almost any other tax that can 
be named ;* for, as already seen, taxes on consumption, though 
simple in appearance, are generally in reality very unequal and 

njust. 

In levying a tax on fixed property of any kind, the question 
would simply be at what rent such property is let, or might 
reasonably be expected to be let, from year to year, on the 
understanding that the tenant agrees to uphold the property in 
its existing state. 

Such a tax must (in common, we believe, with all taxes) 
diminish the labour fund, but not, in our opinion, to so great an 
extent as this fund is at present diminished, in effect, by the 
taxes which absorb what would otherwise become capital or 
labour fund, and by the many checks to industry which they 
create. 

We admit that a property tax has a tendency to drive capital 
out of the country, but this tendency may, and, we believe, would 
be much more than counterbalanced by the increase of profits, 
caused by the cheapening of labour consequent on the removal 
of taxes on consumption. That heavy taxes on consumption, as 
well as on property, tend to drive away capital, and skilled 
labour also, may be seen from Mr M‘Culloch’s account of the 
state of Holland, which we have already given. 

It is objected that a tax on fixed property, so far as it 
acts as a rent-charge on land, tends to prevent improvements in 
agriculture, by deterring landed proprietors from laying out 
capital upon it. We admit that this is the case, but we hold 
that the same effect is produced by taxing building-materials and 





* Practically, no difficulty is found in ascertaining the exact amount of 
rents and dividends chargeable under the property-tax schedules of what 
is called the “Income Tax.” The returns are obtained with great facility, 
because made by occupying tenants and others, upon whom the burden of 
the tax does not ultimately fall; and, for the same reason, the money is paid 
with a promptitude and cheerfulness, which collectors do not find in the case 
of other taxes, or of local rates, where the landlord is not liable 
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the food of the labourers. The distinction, too, which Mr 
M‘Culloch draws, in common with some other economists, in 
favour of agriculture, as being the most important branch of 
national industry, and, as is implied, entitled to peculiar privi- 
leges, we look upon as quite invalid. We feel sure that, in this, 
as in every other country, the branches of industry which are 
most important to its interests, are such as can best withstand 
universal competition; and that, if there be any employment 
that cannot live without favour and protection (which, however, 
we do not for a moment suppose to be the case, in this country, 
with agriculture), it is desirable that such employment should 
seek a refuge elsewhere. 

The fourth objection is that taxes on property check accumu- 
lation, and encourage consumption. 

They certainly must have this effect. We have already stated 
that we regard every tax as an evil, and we do not claim any 
exception in behalf of a property tax. All that we maintain is, 
that this tax is attended with a less amount of evil than almost 
every other kind of tax; and even as regards accumulation, 
believing, as we do, that, under the proposed system of taxation, 
people would have it in their power to accumulate more than 
they do at present, we feel confident, owing to the general de- 
sire to possess property, that there would, in fact, be more accu- 
mulation under this system than there is now. 

By the admission of Mr M‘Culloch, who is so much enamoured 
of indirect taxation in the abstract, but who points out innu- 
merable evils attending it in its present form, it appears that the 
continuance of the system depends in a great measure on the 
love of the people for beer and spirits, and for that noisome weed 
tobacco ; yet, surely, the true interests of the country cannot be 
bound up in the prevalence of such tastes as these! He says, 
“It is abundantly obvious that, if the prevailing taste of our 
people should undergo any material change, and the consumption 
of beer, spirits, and tobacco be gradually abandoned, it might be 
difficult to supply the deficiency it meer | occasion in the revenue, 
without resorting to direct taxation.”—P. 381. 


While, in this article, we have found so much to dissent from 
in Mr M‘Culloch’s work, we must not withhold our testimony to 
the great industry and research which it displays, to the large 
number of interesting facts it contains, and to the irrefragable 
proofs it affords of the folly and mischievousness of, at least, high 
taxes on consumption. We cannot, however, but wonder that, 
with such facets, he should have arrived at some of his conclusions 
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conclusions which appear to us to be irreconcileable with many of 
his own data. We think he may have been partly misled by 
taking too exclusive a view of particular interests, and of what 
would benefit a particular country, without sufficient regard to 
those larger interests and assemblies of countries, which cannot 
be lost sight of, without injury to the favourite whose sole ad- 
vantage is desired. ‘Thus, Mr M‘Culloch thinks that, if it could 
be shown that a supply of British coal is of great consequence 
to neighbouring states, and that, in permitting its exportation, 
we put our rivals in the same situation with ourselves, 


“ Sound policy would either dictate that the exportation of coal 
should be wholly put a stop to, or that it should be charged, on being 
shipped, with a high duty.” —P. 199. 


And he adds— 


“On the whole, however, it seems sufficiently clear that English 
coal, though not by any means indispensable, is of considerable ad- 
vantage to the foreigner; and such being the case, there can be no 
doubt that we have done wisely in laying the moderate duty on its 
exportation, imposed by the Tariff Act of 1842.”—P. 199. 


Again, he says, at page 391— 


“Our free institutions and all that we most value are in truth 
wholly supported by our bayonets and ships of war.” 


And elsewhere, he suggests the advantage, were it not that 
the policy would be probab y —_ by others, and thus rendered 
nugatory, of trying to force other people to pay our taxes, by 
placing duties on exports.—P. 196. 

Instead of subscribing to such doctrines, we believe that, in 
taxation as in everything else, true wisdom will be found in 
consulting as far as practicable the general good of mankind, 
rather than the exclusive benefit of a few; and that the greater 
the number whose interests are cared for, the more secure will 
each person be in the attainment of his own. ‘To taxation, as 
almost equally true with free trade, we would apply part of the 
noble passage which concludes Mr Burton’s lately published 
Life of David Hume :— 


“Tn no long time, a hundred years will have elapsed from the day 
when Hume told the world what the legislature of this country is 
now declaring, that national exclusiveness in trade was as foolish as 
it was wicked; that no nation could profit by stopping the natural 
flood of commerce between itself and the rest of the world; that 
commercial restrictions deprive the nations of the earth of that free 
communication and exchange, which the author of the world has 
intended, by giving them soils, climates, and geniuses so different 
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from each other, and that, like the healthy circulation of the blood 
in living bodies, free trade is the vital principle by which the nations 
of the earth are to become united in one harmonious whole.” 


We will conclude with a brief summary of our views and 
recommendations :— 

1. That our present system of taxation is, to a great extent, 
the offspring of unconnected and ill-digested legislation, pro- 
ceeding on no sound or general principle ; and that it is unequal 
in its pressure, and replete with inconsistences and anomalies. 

2. That, under these circumstances, the taxes are liable to 
frequent changes, entailing shocks to trade, and involving many 
persons in difficulty and ruin. 

3. That it is expensive in collection, and debars large classes 
of people from many comforts and enjoyments, without any 
benefit to the Exchequer. 

4. ‘That some of the taxes check the spread of knowledge and 
education, and tend to prevent the formation of habits of cleanli- 
ness and prudence. 

5. That many of them impose vexatious and harassing 
trammels on industry, commerce, and personal freedom, almost 
amounting, in some branches of the excise, to a galling tyranny, 
unworthy the endurance of a free people. 

6. That many of the taxes present temptations to deception 
and fraud, highly dangerous to public morals, and productive of 
much of the crime which it is the main duty of the government, 
and which it ought to be the chief purpose of taxation, to prevent. 

7. That many of the taxes serve to prevent those numerous 
and friendly ties between country and country which are the 
best securities against war; the danger of which has been and 
continues to be the cause of the chief part of the very taxation 
itself. 

8. That it is expedient to reconstruct the present system of 
taxation. 

9. That the principle on which taxes ought to be paid is that 
every person shall contribute, as far as practicable, in proportion 
to the amount of protection which he receives for his person and 
property. 

10. ‘That protection for the person being general, every one 
ought to pay for it; although it would not be expedient, for a 
time at least, to make the payment prin po 

11. That protection for property ought to be paid only by the 


holders of property; and that it is expedient, and would not be 
productive of permanent injustice, that the tax should fall ex- 
clusively on fixed property. 
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12. That to prevent the injustice which would otherwise arise 
at the time of the change of system, a single but heavy tax 
should be laid on moveable property, including money, manu- 
factured articles, and every species of possession, except that 
which is fixed to the land; the sonatas to be applied to the 
reduction of the national debt. 

13. That representation should be coexistent and coextensive 
with taxation ; every one contributing to the taxes having at least 
one vote in the choice of a representative, and those who contribute 
largely having more than one vote. 

Although we think. that, if the plan here sketched should find 
public favour and be adopted, it would be best to introduce it at 
once in its complete form, nevertheless the | pe might be tried 
gradually, by establishing a personal tax and a tax on fixed pro- 
perty, and then abolishing some of the most objectionable of the 

resent taxes, and reducing the others to an amount that would 
eave but little temptation to commit fraud. The country might 
then pause for a time to see the effect of such a change before 
“7s the plan farther. 

Under just laws, with perfect freedom of trade and with a 
simple and equitable system of taxation (its pressure constantly 
diminishing with every increase in wealth and population and 
with the avoidance of war), it is difficult to foretel to what 
degree of contentment and happiness this country may rise ; and 
that not with a jealous fear of the progress of other countries, but 
with a hearty sympathy in their advance, and with an increasing 
exchange of reciprocal benefits. Placed as she is in a position 
which offers a ready intercourse with the whole world, blessed 
with a fertile soil, abundance of mineral wealth, a climate favour- 
able to exertion, and, above all, peopled with a race remarkable 
for industry, hardihood, and intelligence, whose energies are no 
longer occupied in war and destruction, but employed in the 
noble arts of peace, we believe that the time is not distant when 
she will possess the necessaries of life in such abundance as will 
remove all apprehension of dearth or even privation ; while man 
of the comforts which are now confined to comparatively few will 
be extended to all. ™ 
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i ee fallibility of human judgment is never more clearly 

shown than in —_ of the predictions unhesitatingly made 
and authoritatively enforced, in relation to any new scientific 
discovery, or its application to the onward progress of human 
knowledge, or to the wants and‘ comforts of mankind. We do 
not allude to the mere ignorant assertions of ignorant and self- 
sufficient men, who appear to regret and endeavour to oppose 
every forward step in civilization; and who, despite the constant 
failure of their prophecies, still receive any scientific novelty 
with incredulity, or treat its discoverer with contempt and scorn: 
but we speak of the assertions made by men whose whole lives 
have been devoted to philosophical inquiry, and whose minds 
have therefore been matured by deep study and a constant ob- 
servation of those phenomena concerning which they so un- 
hesitatingly and so incautiously prophecy. Numberless examples 
of this fact present themselves to our recollection; but we will 
content ourselves with reference to two only. When it was first 
proposed to substitute gas for oil in the illumination of the streets 
of London, Sir ne Davy asserted that it would be as 
practicable to cut a s ice from the moon, and use it as an illu- 
minating power. And yet but a few years rolled over before not 
only the metropolis, but every provincial town had its gas-works 
and its gas illumination,—the hopes of those who had suggested 
the improvement were fulfilled,—the prediction of the greatest 
philosopher of that day was but a groundless apprehension.* 





* On this subject it may not be uninteresting to add that, during the 
winter months, 890 tons of coals are used, on the average, per day, by the 
Metropolitan Gas Companies, for the manufacture of gas ; and that, on the 
24th of December, seven million cubic feet of gas are consumed in London 
and the suburbs. We are indebted for this information to a paper read 
before the last Meeting of the Statistical Society by Mr Fletcher. 
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And again, when Transatlantic steam navigation was proposed, 
Dr Lardner affirmed, in the most unqualified manner, des it was 
impossible that any steam vessel could traverse the Atlantic. 
The prediction was scarcely made public ere the task was 
accomplished.* 

We are naturally led to these remarks in referring to the 
history of one of the most beautiful and perfect instruments with 
which modern science has furnished the philosopher—the com- 
POUND MicroscoPe. For a long period this instrument was 
considered a mere philosophical toy, owing to the distance which 
the light had to traverse, and the consequent increase of the 
chromatic and spherical aberration; and so impossible did it 
appear to overcome this difficulty that, within thirty years of the 
present period, philosophers of no less eminence than M. Biot 
and Dr Wollaston predicted that the compound would never 
rival the simple microscope, and that the idea of rendering its 
object-glasses achromatic was hopeless. Nor can these opinions be 
wondered at, when we consider how long the achromatic telescope 
had existed without any attempt to apply its principles to the com- 
pound microscope. And if we recollect further the smallness of 
the pencil required by the microscope, and the enormous increase 


of difficulty attending — enlargement of the pencil; if we 


consider further that these difficulties had to be contended with 
and removed, by operations on portions of glass so small that 
they were themselves almost microscopic objects ; we shall not 
be surprised that even a cautious philosopher and able manipu- 
lator like Dr Wollaston should prescribe limits to its improve- 
ment. 

Such is the picture with which we are presented if we inquire 
into the use of, the microscope thirty years since. Fortunately, 
however, for science generally, these apprehensions of Wollaston 
have proved false; undeterred by the assertion of authorities of 





* Dr Lardner’s prophecy was delivered before the British Association, 
and was published in the ‘ Athenzum,’ vol. ix, p. 656. He computed that 
for each horse-power of steam one ton of coals would be required for every 
1425 miles. “ Taking this as a basis of the calculation,” said he, “and 
allowing one-fourth of a ton of coals per horse-power as spare fuel, the 
tonnage necessary for the fuel and machinery, on a voyage from England to 
New York, would be 3.70 tons per horse-power, which, for a vessel with 
engines of 400 horse-power, would be 1480 tons.” Now, as the ship 
referred to was only intended to be 1200 tons burden, which was after- 
wards increased ‘o 1340 tons, the voyage was demonstratively impracticable. 
And yet the Great Western completed her first voyage across the At- 
lantic in fifteen days. Upon after-examination it turned out that, although 
the computations of Dr Lardner were correct, hisdata were wrong. Instead 
of the 1480 tons, which it was predicted the Great Western would have to 
burn, she took out only 660 tons, of which only 450 tons were consumed. 
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such eminence, philosophers and opticians have conjointly devoted 
their energies to a task at first apparently so hopeless, the result 
of which has been that the improvements thus effected during 
the last fifteen years have sufficed to elevate the microscope from 
the useless condition we have described to that of being the most 
important instrument ever bestowed by art upon the investigator 
of nature. In almost every department of science are we in- 
debted to it for the extension of our knowledge, and the verifica- 
tion of previous observation. ‘To the chemist it is of utility in 
the examination of crystals, and the determination of their 
angles—to the pharmacist, in the detection of the adulteration of 
drugs. ‘The physiologist may ascertain the intimate structure of 
organic tissues in their normal, the pathologist in their abnormal 
state; the physician may obtain conclusive and satisfactory evi- 
dence regarding the nature and seat of disease by the examination 
of the secretions or excretions of diseased organs, while, in me- 
dico-legal inquiries, the microscope again comes to our aid, in 
detecting the murderer, and rendering him back the poison, 
grain for grain. ‘To it, recently,-has geology been greatly in- 
debted ; in the hands of an Owen and a Mantell the microscope 
becomes an instrument of magic power, by means of which, from 
the inspection of a portion only of a bone or tooth, the habits of 
the animal to which it belonged are decided ; the colossal reptiles 
of the ancient earth are revived in all the reality of life and 
being, and the early formations of our globe decked with their 
former inhabitants and the vegetation which clothed them long 
ere man “ moved, and breathed, and had his being.” 

But perhaps in the departments of botany and zoology have 
the most extensive discoveries been effected by this instrument. 
A new world of microscopic life previously unknown and un- 
suspected has been disclosed, whose extent and wonders naturally 
excite in the human mind unbounded astonishment, and increase 
our reverence for the Great Creator, who, in the organization of 
these beings of a day, displays design as extensive, and adaptation 
as complete, as in the structure of man himself. An extract from 
the opening remarks of one of the works before us will convey 
some faint idea of this microscopic world :— 


“‘ Wherever we turn, within the precincts of our own homes, in 
meadow or moorland, hill or forest, by the lone sea-shore or amidst 
crumbling ruins—fresh objects of interest are constantly to be found ; 
plants an animals unknown to our unaided vision, with minute 
organs perfectly adapted to their necessities; with appetites as keen, 
enjoyments as perfect, as our own. In the purest waters, as well as 
in thick, acid, and saline fluids, of the most indifferent climates,—in 
springs, rivers, lakes and seas,—often in the internal humidity of 
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living =n and animals, even in great numbers in the pe 
human body—nay, probably, carried about in the aqueous vapours an 
dust of the whole saseunn \gaay sae is a world of minute, living, 
organized beings, imperceptible to the ordinary senses of man. In 
the daily course of life, this immense mysterious kingdom of dimi- 
nutive living beings is unnoticed and disregarded ; but it appears 
great and astonishing, beyond all expectation, to the retired observer 
who views it by the aid of the microscope. In every drop of 
standing water, he very frequently, though not always, sees by its aid 
rapidly-moving bodies, from 1-96 to less than 1-2000 of a line in 
diameter, which are often so crowded together, that the intervals 
between them are less than theirdiameter. If we assume the size of the 
drop of water to be one cubic line, and the intervals, though they are 
often smaller, to be equal to the diameter of the bodies, we may casily 
calculate, without exaggeration, that such a drop is inhabited by from 
one hundred thousand to one thousand millions of such animalcules ; 
in fact we must come to the conclusion, that a single drop of water, 
under such circumstances, contains more inhabitants than there are 
individuals of the human race upon our planet. If, further, we reflect 
on the amount of life in a large quantity of water, in a ditch or pond, 
for example,—or if we calculate that, according to many observers of 
the sea, and especially of its phosphorescence, vast tracts of the ocean 
periodically exhibit a similar development of masses of microscopic 
organized bodies,—even if we assume much greater intervals—we 
have numbers and relations of creatures living on the earth, invisible 
to the naked eye, at the very thought of which the mind is Jost in 
wonder and admiration. It is the microscope alone which has 
enabled close observers of nature to unveil such a world of her 
diminutive creation, just as it was the art of making good telescopes 
which first opened to their view the boundless variety, and all the 
wonders of the starry firmament.”—‘ Microscopic Manipulation,’ 
Pp. 13, 14. 

Who can wonder, then, that this world of ee life should, 
upon its first discovery, have been represented by fanciful writers 
as a world of spirits, peopled by forms not to be compared with 
those of the visible world; sometimes horrible, sometimes strangely 
distorted, neither properly animate, nor yet properly inanimate. 
Some have represented them as the wanton sport of the creative 
energy of nature (/usus nature) ; and even in 1820, an otherwise 
respectable writer described in detail the magic powers with which 
some of these forms were said to be endowed. It is not, however, 
merely the singularity and minuteness of their form that have 
excited the greatest interest, but the wonderful physiological 
properties ascribed to the Infusoria by different observers have 
attracted the attention of all the friends of science, and of the 
most learned and profound inquirers, from Liebnitz and Boerhaave 
down to the present time. 
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Before we proceed to speak of the revelations of the micro- 
scope, it will be interesting to take a retrospective glance at its 
history, which, like that of many other valuable inventions, is 
veiled in considerable obscurity by the lapse of time. It appears 
certain that the ancients were acquainted with the microscope, 
in one at least of the simple forms now known, from the following 
passage in Seneca ;—“ Literze, quamvis minute et obscure, per 
vitream pilam aque plenam, majores clarioresque cernuntur.” 
Amongst the moderns (for during the middle ages it appears to 
have been entirely lost) the honour of its discovery has been 
claimed by many individuals. By Huygens, the celebrated 
Dutch mathematician, its invention is attributed to one of his 
countrymen, Cornelius Drebell. But it is asserted by Borellus, 
that Jansen, the reputed contriver of the telescope, was its in- 
ventor, and that he presented some such instrument to Prince 
Maurice, and Albert, Archduke of Austria. This instrument 
was six feet in length, and consisted of a tube of gilt copper, 
supported by thin brass pillars in the shape of dolphins, on a 
base of ebony, which was adapted.to hold the objects to be ex- 
amined. Of the internal construction of this microscope we have 
no account, though there is reason to believe that it was nothing 
more than a telescope converted into a microscope. Tor our- 
selves, we are inclined to give to Jansen the merit of having 
invented the microscope from this very testimony of Borellus, 
who, in a work * published in 1655, has adduced a great deal of 
evidence connected with the invention of the telescope and 
microscope. He brings forward five different testimonies, and a 
letter from William Boreel, envoy from the States of Holland, 
which throw considerable light on the subject. Boreel was in- 
timately acquainted with Zaccharius Jansen, and had frequently 
been in his father’s shop. He had often heard that the Jansens 
were the inventors of the microscope, and having been in 
England in 1619, he saw in the hands of his friend Cornelius 
Drebell the very microscope which Zaccharius Jansen had pre- 
sented to Prince Maurice, and Albert, Archduke of Austria. 
Cornelius Drebell, therefore, who has commonly been considered 
as the inventor of the microscope, appears to have derived this 
honour from the accidental circumstance of his having exhibited 
the microscope made by Jansen ; and as he was a favourite at the 
court of James the Sixth, where he lived some time, this 
opinion may have proceeded not only from his own arrogance, 
but from the influence of royal favour. Viviani, an Italian 
mathematician, also expressly informs us, in his life of Galileo, 





* De Vero Telescopii Inventore. 
Von. XLVI. No. I. D 
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that this great man was led to the construction of the microscope 
from that of the telescope; and, in the year 1612, he actually 
sent a microscope to Sigismund, King of Poland. Dissatisfied, 
however, with the performance of this instrument, he appears 
from his letters to have been much occupied about 1624 in 
bringing it to perfection, but we have no information of the result 
of his labours. In the year 1618, Fontana, a Neapolitan, made 
a microscope of two double-convex lenses, and wrote an account 
of itin awork,* which, however, was not published till some years 
afterwards. As there is no reason to believe that the microscopes 
invented by Jansen consisted of two convex lenses, the honour 
of this improvement seems due to Fontana, who distinctly as- 
sumes the merit of it, and we may add that no other person has 
laid claim to it. 

For a long period, curious as the fact may now appear, the 
single microscope was that generally in use, the compound in- 
strument, as we have already remarked, being regarded as a 
mere philosophical toy. Soon after the year 1820, a series of 
experiments was begun in France by M. Selligne; and simul- 
taneously by Frauenhofer, at Munich; by Amici, at Modena ; 
by Chevalier, at Paris; and by the late Mr. Tulley, of London. 


In 1824, the last-named artist, at the instigation of Dr Goring, 
and without knowing what had been done on the continent, 
made an attempt to construct an achromatic object-glass for a 
am se microscope, and produced one of 9-10ths of an inch 


focal length, composed of three lenses, and transmitting a pencil 
of eighteen degrees. ‘This was the first that was made in 
England. While these practical investigations were in progress, 
the subject of achromatism engaged the attention of some of the 
most profound mathematicians in England. Sir John Herschel, 
Professor Airy, Professor Barlow, Mr Coddington, and others, 
contributed largely to the theoretical examination of the subject ; 
and though the results of their labours were not immediately 
applicable to the microscope, they essentially promoted its im- 

rovement. Between this period and the year 1829, Mr Joseph 
Toshnen Lister had directed his attention more particularly to 
this subject, and he was led to the discovery of certain properties 
in achromatic combinations which had before been unobserved. 
A paper on the subject was sent by him to, and published by, the 
Royal Society.+ ‘To the practical optician the investigations and 
results of Mr Lister proved to be of the highest value—the 
progress of improvement was, in consequence, extremely rapid, 





* « Noves Terrestrium et Celestium Observationes.'—Neap. 1646. 
+ ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1830. 
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and since that period, owing to the energy and exertions of 
Messrs. Ross, Pritchard, Powell, Smith, and other well-known 
London opticians, every year has served to bring this instrument 
nearer to perfection. Nor must we forget to bear testimony to 
the exertions of the Microscopical Society, which was founded 
some few years since, with the express object of rendering the 
microscope more available as an aid to scientific research, by 
introducing improvements into its construction. Many of the 

apers which have been read before this Society are of the most 
interesting description; and it may safely be affirmed, that the 
exertions and researches of its members, amongst whom are 
some of the most celebrated men of the present day, in the 
various departments of zoology, botany, physiology, and geology, 
have tended to give a vast increase to our knowledge in this 
fascinating beech of physical science. 

In an article like the present it would be useless to attempt 
to give any account of the construction of the microscope, of the 
optical principles on which such construction depends, or of its 
manipulation. We must content -ourselves with referring the 
reader, who is desirous of acquainting himself with these matters, 
to the second work in the list which heads this paper, a concise 
treatise on the manipulation of the microscope, the mode of 
selecting and mounting objects, &c. 

We turn now to the consideration of the wondrous revelations 
of this instrument ; and we will first speak of that vast world of 
animal life with which, but for its aid, we should be wholly un- 
acquainted. It would be utterly impossible for us, within the 
limits to which we are confined, to give a detailed account of all 
the animalcules which, under the name of Infusoria, have been 
examined, described, and figured by the naturalists who have 
devoted themselves to this branch of study. Our endeavours in 
the present article must necessarily be confined to the attempt to 
present to the general reader a view of the extraordinary edifice 
reared by means of the microscope in the field of physical 
science, and to show how the eye of man is here opened to pene- 
trate the most profound, and formerly unsuspected, secrets of 
nature. 

The vast numbers of animalcules with which the microscope 
has made us acquainted, were first detected in water in which 
vegetable matters, such as hay, grass, &c. had been allowed to 
macerate; and as they were almost invariably found in such in- 
fusions, it was considered by early investigators that they were 
peculiar to them; hence the general term Inrusonia was given 
to them; and although it is now known that these vegetable 
infusions have no relation to the origin of such creatures, except 
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in so far as they provide a proper medium for the development 
of their ova, everywhere present; yet, for the sake of con- 
venience, the general term “Infusoria” is still retained by 
naturalists. Perhaps the best general idea of the appearance 
of some of these animalcules to an observer, for the first time, 
will be given by the following extract from Dr Mantell’s 
work :— 


“From some water containing aquatic plants, collected from a 

nd on Clapham Common, I select a small twig, to which are 
attached a few delicate flakes, apparently of slime or jelly ; some mi- 
nute fibres standing erect here and there on the twig are also dimly 
visible to the naked eye. This twig, with a drop or two of water, 
we will put between two thin plates of glass, and place under the 
field of view of a microscope, having lenses that magnify the image 
of an object two hundred times in linear dimensions. Upon looking 
through the instrument we find the fluid swarming with animals of 
various shapes and magnitudes. Some are darting through the 
water with great rapidity, while others are pursuing and devouring 
creatures more infinitesimal than themselves. Many are attached 
to the twig by long delicate threads (the Vorticellz); several have 
their bodies inclosed in a transparent tube, from one end of which the 
animal partly protrudes, and then recedes (the Floscularie); while 
numbers are covered by an elegant shell or case (the Brachionus). 
The minutest kinds (the Monads), many of which are so small that 
millions might be contained in a single drop of water, appear like 
mere animated globules, free, single, and of various colours, sporting 
about in every direction. Numerous species resemble pearly or 
opaline cups or vases, fringed round the margin with delicate fibres 
that are in constant oscillation (the Vorticelle). Some of these are 
attached by spiral tendrils; others are united by a slender stem to 
one common trunk, appearing like a bunch of harebells (the Car- 
chesium); others are of a globular form, and grouped together in a 
definite pattern on a tabular or spherical membraneous case for a 
certain period of their existence, and ultimately become detached 
and locomotive (the Gonium and Volvox); while many are perma- 
nently clustered together, and die if separated from the parent 
mass. No organs of progressive motion, similar to those of beasts, 
birds, or fishes, are observable in these beings ; yet they traverse the 
water with rapidity, without the aid of limbs or fins; and though 
many species are destitute of eyes, yet all possess an accurate per- 
ception of the presence of other bodies, and pursue and capture their 
prey with urerring purpose.”—‘ Thoughts on Animalcules,’ pp. 9, 10. 


Much as has been done in this department of science, our 
knowledge of the infusory beings is still limited; but there is 
every reason to believe that they do not take their station among 
the links of the animal chain according to their dimensions, but 
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from their structure. ‘The simplest and smallest is as much an 
animal as the prouder examples of nature’s works; and it is 
equally the object of the Creator’s care and contrivance. ‘To 
Ehrenberg are we indebted for a classification of the Infusoria, 
which has been followed and adopted by all subsequent philoso- 
phers. He divides them into two classes. First, The Poty- 
GAsTRIA; and, secondly, The Roratoria. 

The Polygastria, or Polygastrica, are, as the name would 
imply, a natural group of animals characterized by the digestive 
organ being composed of several little globular bladders con- 
nected to each other by a common tube; and these globular 
tubes receive and digest the matter on which the animalcule 
feeds when in a sufficiently comminuted or divided state. ‘That 
this is their real organization we have evident proof; for, by an 
ingenious process, first adopted, we believe, by Gleichen von 
Russivarm, these little cavities occurring in the bodies of the 
polygastria can be more minutely examined. ‘The process 
to which we allude was that of colouring the water in which the 
animalcules were contained by carmine or indigo. ‘The tinged 
water was thus traced from cavity to cavity until its final ejection 
from the last of the series. The Polygastria present great 
diversity both of figure and dimensions. None of them exceed 
the twelfth of an inch in length, and some of the smaller species, 
even when full grown, are but the two-thousandth part of that 
measure ; indeed, so minute must be many of the young of these 
Infusoria that they cannot be recognized by our microscopes. 
Again, others individually so small as to be almost invisible, 
form, when aggregated, green, red, yellow, blue, brown, and 
black coloured masses of great extent. Thus the clusters in 
some species in the families Vorticella and Bacillaria increase to 
such an extent that they attain a size of several inches, resem- 
bling Polypi. The greater number of Polygastria are found in 
fresh water, but there are also countless hosts contained in the 
salt water of the ocean, in astringent solutions, in fluids pro- 
duced by animal secretions, in humid earth, peat-bogs, and 
morasses. They may also be artificially tow well by macerating 
hay, grass, horses’ hairs, black pepper, and a vast variety of 
other organic matters in water. It is highly probable that some 
kinds reside in the vapour of the atmosphere in which, from their 
light weight, they may be raised in countless multitudes, and 
blown about by the wind in invisible cloud-like masses. In 
none of the animals of the class Polygastrica can a vascular sys- 
tem be traced. In many species there is demonstration of the 
existence of eyes, and from the movements and habits of the 
animal there can be but little doubt that organs of touch and 
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sensation also exist, though no definite nervous system has been 
detected. 

The whole of the movements of the Polygastria (and the same 
remark holds good, to a certain extent, of all the Infusoria) are 
performed by vibratile cilia, a series of delicate hair-like pro- 
cesses, which differ only in the several types in number, position, 
and relative magnitude. These delicate appendages, which have 
received the name of “cilia” from their supposed resemblance to 
the eye-lashes, are constantly in motion, rapidly vibrating in 
the water. In some species of the Infusoria they are distributed 
over the whole surface of the body; in others they are disposed 
in one or more circles round the mouth or aperture of the diges- 
tive organs; and in some are arranged in zones on one or more 
circular or semi-circular projections on the upper part of the 
body. In the last modification, the successive action of the 
rows of cilia produces the appearance of a rotatory motion like 
that of a wheel on its axis. And this resemblance is so striking 
as to have induced Ehrenberg to classify all the animals possess- 
ing this character in his second division, of which we shall here- 
after have to speak, namely, the Rotatoria. The chief use o. 
these cilia is to bring the food to the mouth by the currents pro- 
duced by them in the water’s aération, and in those species 
requiring it, progression is performed by the agency of the 
same organs. In the rapid motion of these cilia we have proofs 
of a muscular system; for, reasoning from our present state of 
knowledge, we can in no way separate animal motion from mus- 
cular fibre. Ehrenberg, indeed, believed that he had discovered 
muscles, and even the distribution of their fibres, in some of the 
larger Polygastria, but great doubt still exists on the subject. 

The Polygastria, when examined at night, are found to be as 
actively in motion es during the day; in fact, they never seem 
to require repose; or, in the words of Ehrenberg, they appear 
to be sleepless. Their geographical distribution is the most 
universal of the animal kingdom. It is known to extend over 
the whole of Europe, the north of Africa, the west and north of 
Asia; and species have also been observed in America. The 
largest and most generally distributed family of this class is the 
Bacillaria, its species equalling one-fourth of the whole. Fossil 
states of this curious family are known in Europe, Africa, the 
Isle of Bourbon, the Isle of Lucan, among the Philippines, and 
America. These remains enter into some of the new red sand- 
stone formations; also into the layers of flints of the secondary 
formations, certain porphyrite structures, &c. 

It is a remarkable fact that one-half of the families belonging 
to this class, Polygastria, are loricated, and the other half are 
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illoricated. Of the former, the most curious discovery of late 
is that by M. Fischer, of the siliceous or glass-like covering of 
many species, and although the creatures to which they belong 
may have been dead for thousands of years, yet these remains 
inform us of the local conditions of the soil at the time they ex- 
isted. In the Polygastria Infusoria these shell-like coverings 
consist either of lime, silex, or iron; and these retain their form 
and structure for unlimited periods of time. From the incon- 
ceivable number of these loricated animalcules which swarm in 
— body of water, whether fresh or salt, and the immense 
rapidity with which the species increase by spontaneous fissura- 
tion, gemmation, and ova-position, extensive deposits or strata 
of their cases are constantly forming at the bottom of lakes, 
rivers, and seas. Hence have originated the layers of white 
caleareous earth, common in peat-bogs and morasses; the 
tripoli or polishing slate of Bilin, consisting wholly of the 
siliceous cases of animalcules; and the bog-iron, composed of the 
ferruginous shields of other forms of Polygastria. ‘These shell- 
like coverings are often found in, large masses, covering many 
miles of the earth’s surface, and occur, when indurated and mixed 
with argillaceous and other earths, in the form of siliceous slate 
rocks. ‘These remains of the primeval inhabitants of our globe 
are records in the pages of history, penned by Infinite ‘Truth, 
unbiassed by ignorance or prejudice, and form some of the first- 
fruits of the effective application of achromatic glasses to our 
microscopes. 

The propagation of the Polygastria is effected in three differ- 
ent ways; and, what is still more curious, all these modes of 
reproduction may go on in the same animalcule at the same 
time. The first of these modes is the formation of ova, or eggs, 
a very fertile mode of increase; the second consists in the 
growth of gemmules, or buds, upon the parent; and the last, 
and most extraordinary, is the spontaneous self-division of the 
body of the animalcule into two or more individuals. In the 
Monads this process may readily be observed. When it is about 
to take place, the granules within the integument or outer case 
seem to be divided by a transverse line; this gradually becomes 
more apparent; and, at length, the containing case itself con- 
tracts along the course of this line, and the’ Monad appears 
double. Both parts now have an impulse to separate, and an 
entire division soon takes place: the two become perfeci indivi- 
duals, and swim off in opposite directions. When we take 
into consideration all these methods of increase possessed by 
these extraordinary beings, we can no longer wonder at their 
otherwise incomprehensible increase of number in a very short 
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space of time. Ehrenberg himself remarks “ on the astonishing 
great fertility or capacity of increase of microscopic animals, 
according to which an imperceptible corpuscule can become, in 
four days, one hundred and seventy billions, or as many single 
animalcules as are contained in two cubic feet of the stone from 
the polishing slate of Bilin.’ In some of the larger Polygastria 
a single specimen is ascertained to increase to eight, by simple 
transverse division of the body only, in one day ; so that, if we take 
into this account the other modes of increase of these crea- 
tures, namely, by eggs, often in masses like the spawn of a fish, 
and again by buds growing from the sides of the body, it is 
clear, in a very few days, all attempt at the expression of their 
number must fail. We turn now to the next class, according to 
the arrangement of Ehrenberg, the Roratoria, the whole of 
which tribe of beings possess an organization far more complete 
than that of the Polygastria; so complete, indeed, that, in a cor- 
rect arrangement of the animal kingdom, they would take up a 
station far above many others, the individuals of which are of 
much larger magnitude. As we have already said, the term by 
which the class is distinguished has been given on account of 
the appearance assumed by the zones, or rows of cilia arranged 
on circular or semi-circular eminences around the upper part of 
the body: when rapidly vibrating, their motion so closely re- 
sembles that produced by the rotation of a wheel, that every one 
who observes the phenomenon is struck by the similitude. In 
some species these cilia are in a single series; in others, in 
several rows of different forms ; and in one genus (Stephanoceros) 
they assume the character of ciliated tentacula rather than that 
of simple vibrating processes. The Rotatoria mostly inhabit 
water, but immersion in that element does not appear to be 
essential to their existence. ‘They often reside in damp or moist 
earth; and the Rotifer vulgaris, and some other species, are 
known to inhabit the cells of mosses and alge. With regard to 
their geographical distribution, they do not appear to be confined 
to any particular part of Europe, and they have been found in 
the north of Africa, the north and west of Asia, and in some 
parts of America. 

With regard to their structure and organization, the observa- 
tions of microscopists have given us more decided information 
than concerning those of the Polygastria. We have in this class 
complete proof of the development of distinct muscles subservient 
to the functions of locomotion, nutrition, &c., and the transpa- 
rency of the integument, or case, enables the observer to cine on 
by aid of the microscope, their structure and situation distinctly 
visible. Many species possess a foot-like non-articulated process 
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situated at the ventral surface of the posterior part of the body. 
This pedicle has usually the faculty of being able to slide one 
part within another, and presents to the observer the same effect 
as the moving of the sliding tubes of an opera-glass or telescope. 
The extremity is often formed witha sucker at its termination, so 
that the animal, by exhausting the cavity of air, can fix its body 
during the rapid motions of the cilia; and without this power of 
attachment the upper part of the body would be drawn in by the 
action of these organs. The pedicle is likewise employed as an 
instrument of progression, the animal alternately contracting and 
elongating it, and fixing itself by it and the mouth. The diges- 
tive canal is a tube more or less straight, sometimes expanded in 
the middle. ‘There is also a chewing apparatus, situate at the 
commencement of the oesophagus, surrounded by muscular masses 
and armed with teeth, which, by pressure, may be detached from 
the animal and examined separately under the microscope. ‘The 
number and arrangement of the teeth in the different species 
are so distinct, that Ehrenberg asserts that the Rotifera might 
almost be arranged like quadrupeds, according to their teeth. 
In some genera the stomach is furnished with biliary glands, 
while in others gall-ducts have been observed. With regard to 
the vascular system in the Rotatorial Infusoria, much doubt still 
exists on the subject. In some of the animalcules, transverse 
vessels are observed, which have the appearance of articulations ; 
in others, these vessels resemble a net-work ; which is more or less 
distinct, below the edges of the mouth, and connected by free 
longitudinal ones to the interior ventral surface of the body. 
Respiration, or, more properly, the aération of the fluids, is 
effected in the Rotifera by the constant introduction of fresh water 
through one or more apertures near the neck ; and in some kinds 
there are internal oval bodies, composed of granules or cor- 
puscules, which have a constantly tremulous motion, and are 
supposed to perform the office of branchia, or gills: this, at least, 
is the function ascribed to them by Ehrenberg, and he further 
considered that the tremulous motion was occasioned by the 
laminz or leaflets that compose them. The Rotatoria are 
not considered to possess a true nervous system, although 
there are indications of nervous centres, or ganglia, in several 
genera. Many species have eyes, which vary in number; they 
are usually of a red colour; in some they are placed upon a 
ganglion, and are freely moveable beneath the transparent super- 
ficial envelope of the body. 

The Rotatorial Infusoria are not endowed with the various 
faculties of propagation which we have already described as ap- 
pertaining to the Polygastria. Reproduction in all cases is 
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effected by means of ova. Some kinds are oviparous, others 
viviparous. An elongated bag or sac, in which the eggs are 
formed, is distinctly visible; but few eggs are developed at the 
same time. The ova in many species equal in size one-third of 
the body of the animalcule; like the seeds of vegetables, they 
retain their vitality for an indefinite length of time, until accident 
throws them into a situation suitable for their development. 
But although the Rotatoria have not the same rapid means of 
reproduction as those with which the Polygastria are endowed, 
yet their vast increase by eggs only will astonish most persons 
who have not previously considered the subject. Ehrenber, 
states that he isolated a single specimen of Hydatina senta, an 
kept it in a separate vessel for eighteen days; that during this 
interval it laid four eggs per day, and that the young, at two days 
old, laid a like number; so that, when circumstances are favour- 
able, one million individuals may be obtained from one specimen 
in ten days: on the eleventh day this brood will amount to four 
millions, and on the twelfth day to sixteen millions. 

We have thus given a general view of the nature and habits of 
the Infusoria. We cannot attempt within our limits to detail the 
number of families, genera, and species, into which they have 


been divided by Ehrenberg, but must refer the reader to the 
valuable work of Mr Pritchard, named at the commencement of 
this article, which contains not only an abstract of the labours of 
Ehrenberg, his classifications, and a description of —— species, 


but also accurately drawn representations of most of these ani- 
malcules, their mode of propagation, &e. Mr Pritchard has for 
many years been an indefatigable labourer in this field of scien- 
tific research; he has done much to draw attention to the value 
of the microscope, and to popularize its important revelations ; 
and we are happy to have it in our power to bear our humble 
testimony to the great exertions of himself and his late colleague, 
Dr Goring. Dr Mandl’s work, likewise quoted in our heading, 
is also a valuable compilation, but we are not aware that any 
translation of it has yet been made. 

We will now proceed to direct our attention to certain points 
in relation to the Infusoria which are still matter of debate 
amongst naturalists. In the first place, then, the question na- 
turally arises, “ Do all these Infusoria belong to the animal or 
vegetable kingdom ?”—a question somewhat difficult of solution. 
By many naturalists a great number of the forms reckoned among 
the Infusoria have been placed in the vegetable kingdom. Even 
in one of the volumes now before us, a whole family, that of the 
Bacillaria,placed by Ehrenberg amongst the Infusoria, is referred 
by Dr Mantell to the vegetable kingdom, and considered by him 
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as algee, belonging to the order Desmidiacez, rather than as being 
in any way related to the Infusoria; nor can we wonder at this 
difference of opinion when we reflect how closely the lower 
forms of vegiidhtin and animals resemble each other. ‘Thus, the 
lowest form of the Monad consists of a single cell ; so do some of 
the most simple forms of the vegetable world. A higher class of 
Infusoria consist of an aggregation of cells, and here again we 
have a resemblance amongst plants. The Polygastria, as we 
have seen, propagate by self-division ; sodo the Conferve. In 
some of the sea-weeds the sporule, or young plant, is formed 
within one of the cells of the parent; at the period of maturity 
the cell bursts, the sporule is released, and is then seen to be 
fringed with a number of cilia, by the motion of which the new 
being is enabied to traverse the water until it finds a spot fitted 
for its future growth, to which it then becomes adherent.* But 
the same phenomenon exactly is observed in relation to the 
germ of the sponge. It will be seen, therefore, how difficult it is 
to draw the line of demarcation between animals and vegetables, 





* As this most remarkable phenomenon in reference to the propagation 
of some of the simplest forms of plants, and its resemblance to the repro- 
duction of some animals low in the scale of organization, may be new to 
many of our readers, we quote a more lengthened description of it from a 
recently published and most interesting work by Mr Hassall, entitled ‘A 
History of Fresh-water Algz.’ “ At a certain stage,” observes the author, 
* the granules become perfected, and they are now seen moving restlessly 
about the interior of the cell, ae striking against its walls, as though 
anxious to escape from the confinement of their narrow cell, and to rove 
about, independent beings, through the waters, in search of an appropriate 
abiding-place. Having escaped from the cell, which they are enabled to 
do, not as Agardh supposed, by the multiplied knockings of their beaks 
against its sides, whereby its fibres become displaced, but either by 
rupturing its walls, through their increased development, as in Lyngbyua, 
&c., or by some special provision, as in Vesiculifera, Zygnema, &c., they 
fall into the water, through which they speedily begin to move hither and 
thither; now progressing in a straight line, with the rostra in advance ; 
now wheeling round and pursuing a different course ; now letting their rostra 
drop, and oscillating upon them, like (to compare small things with great) 
balloons ere the strings are cut, or like tops, the centripetal force being 
nearly expended ; now altogether stopping, and anon resuming their curious 
and eccentric motions. Truly wonderful is the velocity with which these 
microscopic objects progress, their relative speed far surpassing that of the 
fleetest race-horse. After a time, however, which frequently extends to 
some two or three hours, the motion becomes much retarded, and at length, 
after faint struggles, entirely ceases, and the zoospores then lie as though 
dead : not so, nevertheless ; they have merely lost the power of locomotion; 
the vital principle is still active within them, and they are seen to expand, 
to become partitioned, and, if the species be of an attached kind, each 
zoospore will emit from its transparent extremity two or more radicles, 
whereby it becomes, finally and for ever, fixed. Strange transition, from 
the roving life of the animal to the fixed existence of the plant!”’ 
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and, indeed, taking all these facts into consideration, Dr Carus, 
an able commentator on the discoveries of Ehrenberg, observes 
that, “It seems to follow that we are entitled to suppose between 
plants and animals an original organic kingdom—a kingdom such 
as we have attempted to represent as the kingdom of the protor- 
ganisms ; nay, that this is the only way in which we can sueceed 
in laying down a truly generic series of these singular organiza- 
tions, beginning with the most simple, and losing itself in one 
direction in the vegetable, and in the other in the animal 
kingdom.” 

We come next to consider one of the most important results of 
the improvement of the microscope, namely, the ultimate struc- 
ture of all organized bodies. We have already shown that the 
simplest form of Monad consists but of a single cell, that many 
others of the same family are but a collection of individual 
Monads, either attached to a common base or contained in a 
globular integument. The Vibrio, or trembling animalcule, again, 
for example, is a series of many individuals united together in a 
flexible pd from ‘imperfect spontaneous transverse division ; 
and the same remark holds good with regard to the lowest forms 
of vegetable life. In the eeu Fuci, or seaweeds, the whole 
fabric consists of cells, and the fresh-water Conferve are merely 
jointed films composed of cells; common mould or mustiness is 
a cluster of plants formed of cells only, and in the yeast fungus 
and red snow the entire plant consists of one isolated cell; and 
when we carry our observations still further, we find that the 
most complicated organs both in the animal and the vegetable 
are made up but of an aggregation of simple cells. These ele- 
mentary cells have now been detected in almost all the solids 
and fluids both of vegetable and animal bodies; in the sap and 
succus proprius of vegetables, and in the blood, chyle, milk, and 
other duids of animals; in the fecula, albumen, parenchyma of 
the leaves, cells of the flowers, &c., of plants, and in the cel- 
lular membrane, muscle, brain, nerve, glands, &c., of animals. As 
far as our present powers of observation go, there is no apparent 
difference in the formation of these cells, although it cannot but 
be believed that they must be endowed with specific properties. 
Thus, for example, one set of cells secretes bile, another fat, 
another the nervous matter; but how these special products are 
formed by cells apparently of similar organization from the same 
nutrient fluids, we know not: many theories have been advanced. 
Thus, Dr Willis has suggested whether this difference may not 
result from the different modes in which the elementary globules 
are disposed, and he adds, “ it is not improbable that the dif- 
ference of function they exhibit may yet be found in harmony 
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with, and perhaps depending on, peculiarity of arrangements in 
their constituent molecules.”* In the work of Dr Mantell 
before us, another theory is thus hinted at :— 


“ Whether the special endowment belonging to the system of cells 
of a particular organ depends on the intimate structure of the walls 
or tissue of such cells; and this structure is so attenuated and in- 
finitesimal as to elude observation; or whether it results from the 
transmission of some peculiar modification of that mysterious vital 
force we term nervous influence, are questions to which, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, no satisfactory reply can be given.”— 
‘Thoughts on Animalcules,’ p. 98. 


But although the researches of microscopists have taught us 
that cells are the extreme limit of animal organization ; that the 
lowest and highest forms of animal life are but an aggregation of 
cells, each caliaud with specific properties, capable only of per- 
forming particular functions; we must carefully pai against 
the idea that there is, therefore, any identity between these 
various cells of various animals :—any identity, in fact, between 
the primary cells of the simplest animals or vegetables, much 
less between those of more complicated organization. It is to 
such hasty generalization, to deductions thus made either from 


a misrepresentation or misconception of facts, that we owe so 

many of the absurd and fallacious theories of the present day. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of the errors into which such 

—. ag gg inevitably leads, is to be found in a work 
1 


which has, from its ingenuity and eloquence, gained great popu- 
larity, we allude to the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.’ All animals and plants, as we have said, are to be 
regarded as definite aggregations of cells, endowed with specific 
properties in the different types, and subjected to a never varying 
law of development. And yet, overlooking this latter fact, the 
author has erected a theory of creation which may, perhaps, be 
best stated in his own words. We quote them as they occur in 
the fourth edition of the work :— 


“¢ The idea, then, which I form of the progress of organic life upon 
our earth, and the hypothesis is applicable to all similar theatres of 
vital being, is, that the simplest and most primitive type under a law 
to which that of like production is subordinate, gave birth to the 
type next above it; that this again produced the next higher, and so 
on to the very highest, the stages of advance being in all cases very 
small, namely, from one species only to another ; so that the pheno- 
menon has dag been of a simple and modest character.” 


Or, in other words, the Monad was first created; it gave birth 





* ‘Cyclopzedia of Anatomy and Physiology,’ Vol. i, Art, ‘Animal.’ 
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to the next species in the link, and so on, until from the monkey 
sprang man. ‘To the unphilosophical reader this doctrine may 
appear, ata first glance, to bear upon it the impress of truth ; 
but allowing for a moment that such were the case, how is it, it 
may be asked, that these cells have lost such a remarkable en- 
dowment? How is it that the more ambitious monkeys do not 
still convert themselves into or give birth to men? And again, 
this progressive development, at all events in our present state 
of knowledge, is directly in contradiction to facts; the stages of 
advance could not, in all cases, be very small—the difference in 
the organization of reptiles and birds, and again, of birds and 
mammals, is great; and, as far as we know, there is no inter- 
mediate class of organized beings to diminish the wide gulf 
which separates them. Here, therefore, the development could 
not have been gradual—the stage of advance could not have been 
very small. 

Dr Mantell was one of the very first philosophers who showed 
the fallacy of this plausible theory. In the work now before us, 
he has again adverted to it, and, in our opinion, has clearly ex- 
posed the error which pervades it. With an extract, therefore, 
from his remarks, we will close this part of our subject :— 

“ Although it is now a received physiological axiom, that cells 
are the elementary basis, the ultimate limit, of all animal and vege- 
table structures ; and that the variedfunctions, in which organic life 
essentially consists, are performed by the agency of cells, which are 
not distinguishable from each other by any well-marked characters ; 
there is not any ground for assuming any identity between the pri- 
mary cells, even of the simplest species of animals or vegetables, 
much less between those of more complicated organization. The 
single cell which embodies viiality in the monad, or the yeast 
fungus, is governed by the same immutable organic laws which pre- 
side over the complicated machinery of man, and the other Verte- 
brata; and the single cell which is the embryotic condition of the 
mammal has no more relation to the single cell which is the per- 
manent condition of the monad than has the perfect animal into 
which the mammalian cell becomes ultimately developed. The cell 
that forms the germ of each species of organism is endowed with 
special properties, which can result in nothing but the fabrication of 
that particular species. The serious error which pervades the 
theory advanced in the work entitled ‘ The Vestiges of the Natural 
History of the Creation’ has arisen from its author having, in many 
instances, assumed analogy to be a proof of identity. There is an 
analogy between the human embryo and the monad of the volvox, 
in that each consists of simple cells; but there is no more identity 
between the human and the polygastrian cells, than between the per- 
fect man and the mature pe Thoughts on Animalcules,’ 
p. 24. 
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But there is another point connected with this part of our 
subject, which we must not pass over in silence. We have 
already had occasion to observe that the physician had been in- 
debted to the microscope for many improvements in the treat- 
ment of disease. All sciences, indeed, have a natural dependence 
one on another, and any great discovery in one must sooner or 
later produce a corresponding change in others. The discovery 
of the fact that cells were the ultimate limit to which all animal 
organization can be traced; that it is by the agency of cells that 
all the vital functions are produced ; that by them the bile, the 
mucus, and all the other important fluids are secreted ; naturally 
leads to the idea that in many, perhaps, in all instances, the 
origin of disease may depend upon some derangement of these 
microscopic elements of organization; and that the maintenance 
of health may depend entirely upon the integrity of a cell or a 
cluster of cells. On this point Dr Mantell justly remarks :— 


‘‘ Hence, we can understand how mental emotions, by disturbing 
or weakening the vital influence transmitted by the nerves to the 
cells of any particular organ, may impair the structure and vitiate 
the secretions, and ultimately induce extensive local disease, long 
after the cause of the physical derangement has passed away, and is 
forgotten. Of the truth of this remark, pulmonary consumption, alas! 
affords every day the most unequivocal and melancholy proofs. 
But the Tree of Knowledge yields good as well as evil fruit; and if 
recent microscopical discoveries are calculated to alarm the timid, 
by showing what slight causes may lay the foundation of fatal dis- 
eases ; on the other hand, they encourage the cheering hope that, by 
patience and perseverance, we may, at Icngth, learn how to detect 
the first stage of disordered action, and correct the functional de- 
rangement ere the structure of the organ is seriously impaired.” 


And it is only by such patient and continued observations, it 
is only by taking advantage of the light thus thrown upon their 
path by the discoveries in other branches of science, that phy- 
sicians can hope to raise medicine from an og pe art, which 
even to this day it, in a great measure is to the rank of a true 
science. 

The last question which we shall have occasion to discuss is 
that of primitive or equivocal generation. We have already 
seen to what an immense extent, and how rapidly, the Infusoria 
are produced. A little vegetable or animal matter, piaced into 
distilled water, under favourable circumstances, will, in a few days, 
swarm with various forms of microscopic life. We have seen, 
too, that these Infusoria are constructed upon the same principle 
as other animals, reproducing in their own likeness; and thus 
each species continues its characteristics periodically, and enjoys 
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certain instincts and perceptions in common with the rest of the 
animal creation. Yet so prone to think wrongly is the human 
mind, that certain philosophers, of an age and a country which 
gave birth to the most extravagant materialism, viewed these 
animalecule as examples of their cherished doctrines; and the 
were pronounced to constitute exceptions to the presumed uni- 
versal axiom of Harvey—“ omnia ab ovo.” ‘They were accord- 
ingly referred to the principle of equivocal generation to explain 
their origin, as if they sprang into life by the casual combination 
of circumstances, and the unio of certain material properties ; 
and thus animated beings, enjoying spontaneous motion and 
guided by animal instincts, were referred to senseless matter for 
their formation and birth, as the mud of the Nile was anciently 
supposed to produce living beings under the influence of the 
sun’s rays. But this is a false philosophy. Whether a vegetable 
or animal being be the object of our contemplation, each alike is 
traceable to parents, sometimes divided into separate sexes and 
persons, and sometimes united in one person ; and we also know 
that every new being arises from an egg. We can no longer 
believe that fermentive or putrefactive matter, warmed by the 
sun’s rays, gives birth to living creatures. Infusoria are always 
to be found in vegetable infusions, because their ova or germs, 
everywhere present, find in such fluids a proper medium for 
their development. We have already spoken of the prolific 
nature of the Infusoria; we have shown how, in a few days, 
millions of these creatures may be produced by a single individual ; 
and how their ova may be ae up by every — breeze, be 
wafted from place to place, and be deposited everywhere. Here 
they remain without losing their vitality, “everywhere ready to 
burst into life, and go through their assigned phases of develop- 
ment, when placed under the conditions specially required by 
the type of organization to which they belong.” ‘The same 
remarks hold good with regard to the lowest forms of the vege- 
table creation. The sporules of some fungi are so minute, and 
occur in such immense numbers, that in a single individual (of 
Reticularia) more than ten millions have been counted ; and they 
are so light and subtle that they are dispersed by the slightest 
agitation of the air, and even by evaporation. ‘The germs of 
these minute and simple forms of vegetation must, Fr tha 
always be present in the atmosphere. 

There pe to us to be two grand objections to this theory 
of equivocal generation. In the first place we observe, that 
in vegetable infusion almost every species of animalcule which 
is generally found in our climate is indifferently developed. In 
precisely the same infusion we shall at times find swarms of 
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certain species, at other times none. In Dr. Mantell’s workwe 
find it stated that one species of Rotatoria—the Stephanoceros— 
was scarcely to be found during the last summer, not even in its 
favourite haunts. How can we reconcile these facts with the 
doctrine of equivocal generation? Surely, if these animals were 
formed from mere fermentative or putrefactive matter, warmed by 
the sun’s rays, the same species should always be found in the 
same infusion. And again, it appears to us that, were this the 
ease, the necessity for these animalcules possessing organs and 
means of reproduction is entirely done away with. 

But we believe that we have even more conclusive evidence 
of the fallacy of this doctrine of equivocal generation in an ex- 
periment made by M. F. Schulze, of Berlin.* He considered 
that, according to the theory of equivocal generation, the access 
of air, light, and heat to infundirten substances included of itself 
all the conditions for the primary formations of animal or vege- 
table organisms, and he resolved therefore experimentally to 
ascertain the truth or error of this theory. ‘The great difficulty 
to be overcome consisted in the necessity of being first assured 
that at the beginning of the experiment there was no animal germ 
capable of development in the infusion; and secondly, that the 
air admitted contained nothing of the kind. The experiment 
and its results we subjoin in the words of its deviser :— 


“T filled a glass flask half full of distilled water, in which I mixed 
various animal and vegetable substances; I then closed it with a 
good cork, through which I passed two glass tubes, bent at right 
angles, the whole being air-tight. It was next placed in a sand bath, 
and heated until the water boiled violently, and thus all parts had 
reached a temperature of 212° Fahrenheit. While the watery vapour 
was escaping by the glass tubes, I fastened at each end an apparatus, 
which chemists employ for collecting carbonic acid ; that to the left 
was filled with concentrated sulphuric acid, and the other with a so- 
lution of potash. By means of the boiling heat, every thing living 
and all germs in the flask or in the tubes were destroyed, and al 
acceas was cut off by the sulphuric acid on the one side, and by the 
potash on the other. I placed this easily moved —— before 
my window, where it was exposed to the action of light, and also, as 
I performed my experiments in the summer, to that of heat. At the 
same time I placed near it an open vessel with the same substances 
that had been introduced into the flask, and also after having sub- 
jected them to a boiling temperature. In order now to renew con- 
stantly the air within the flask, I sucked with my mouth several times 
a day the open end of the apparatus filled with solution of potash, 
by which process the air entered my mouth from the flask through 





* Published in Jameson’s Journal, vol. 23. 
Vou. XLVI. No. I. 
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the caustic liquid, and the atmospheric air from without entered the 
flask through the sulphuric acid. The air was of course notaltered 
in its composition by passing through the sulphuric acid into the 
fiask, but if sufficient time was allowed for the passage, all the por- 
tions of living matter, or of matter capable of becoming animated, 
were taken up by the sulphuric acid and destroyed. From the 28th 
of May until the early part of August, I continued uninterruptedly 
the renewal of the air in the flask, without being able by the aid of 
the microscope to perceive any living animal or vegetable substance, 
although, during the whole of the time, I made my observations al- 
most daily on the edge of the liquid; and when at last I separated 
the different parts of the apparatus, I could not find in the whole 
liquid the slightest trace of Infusoria, of Conferve, or of mould. But 
all the three presented themselves in great abundance a few days 
after I had left the flask standing open. The vessel which I placed 
near the apparatus contained on the following day Vibriones and 
Monades, to which were soon added larger Polygastric Infusoria and 
afterwards Rotatoria.”’ 


To us this experiment appears a most satisfactory one; and 
we come to the conclusion that, where either living or dead or- 
ganized matter swarms with colonies of animals, such matter does 
not produce them spontaneously, but beings resembling them 
have deposited their eggs, which, under favourable circumstances, 
spring into life and being. 

But many of the philosophers who _™ the theory of equi- 
vocal generation in reference to the Infusoria, lean thereunto 
with reference to another class of animals—the Entozoa. The 
Entozoa are those parasitical animals which infest the bodies of 
other animals, many of which are restricted to particular organs 
of particular species of animals, and are themselves the theatre 
of existence of other parasites. The development of these 
animals, according to Dr. Mantell, “is inexplicable on the former 
view of the subject,” namely, the propagation by minute ova, 
and “is indeed incomprehensible in the present state of our know- 
ledge.”” And the following remarks of Dr. Holland are then 
quoted :— 


“Here we approach to speculations, which, though founded on 
the most minute forms of existence, have yet a vastness in their ob- 
security, and in the results to which their solution would lead. 
Hence the questions arise, whether animal or vegetable life (for the 
inquiry equally regards both) is in any case produced except from 
the eggs or germs of prior individuals of the same species ? Whether 
there may not be matter so constituted as to be capable, from some 
unknown law, of assuming an organic character, and of giving rise 
to particular species or living beings, whenever the conditions suitable 
to the development aud continuance of such organisms are present ?” 
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“And,” Dr Mantell continues, “ the theory of origination of living 
beings from inorganic elements, or, to use the expression of the author 
of the ‘ Vestiges,’ of organic creation by law, offers a solution to these 
difficult problems; but no certain evidence has yet been obtained to 
substantiate or even sanction this hypothesis. This is, in fact, the 
serious and only legitimate objectionto a doctrine which would explain 
many obscure physiological epee and bring the laws of vitality 
into harmony with those which preside over the inorganic kingdom 
of nature.” 


Now, in this opinion we must entirely differ from the learned 
author. We cannot see why, because our knowledge of the 
matter is as yet limited, a special method of generation should 
be assumed in direct opposition to that observed in all other 
classes of organized beings; and that more particularly, when 
‘there is no evidence to substantiate or even sanction this hypo- 
thesis.” We know that in all other animals and plants repro- 
duction is effected by ova;* why then should we imagine that 
the Entozoa, animals far above some of the Infusoria in point of 
organization, can spring from inorganic elements? And if this 
doctrine be allowed in reference to the Entozoa, why should it 
not be equally correct with regard to all animals, even to man 
himself? Again, assuming that it is possible for inorganic matter 
under certain conditions to take upon itself an organic character, 
surely it is but necessary to study these conditions for man 
himself to become a creator, and realize the wild visions of a 
Frankenstein. The same kind of theory was, as we have already 
said, held in reference to the Infusoria; but the improvements 
in the microscope, by enabling us to watch these animals more 
closely, soon annihilated it. And may we not in the same manner 
believe that the further progress of science, that future researches 
and discoveries, will teach us that even the Entozoa follow the 
universal law, and are developed entirely from ova. Indeed, 
limited as we are aware that our information concerning them is, 
the few facts in our possession militate strongly, in our opinion 
at least, against this doctrine. The very restriction of certain 
kinds of Entozoa to particular organs of particular species of 
animals leads to the belief that, like those of the Infusoria, their 
ova are everywhere present, but remain undeveloped until they 
meet with a medium suitable to their wants. In spme of these 
parasites we find a kind of instinctive choice of habitation. ‘Thus, 
with regard to the Ascaris lumbricoides—the round worm—Pro- 
fessor Owen remarks, “that they are much more common in 





* We, of course, here mean to include the sporules and seeds of plants 
under this general term. 
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children than in adults, and are extremely rare in aged persons. 
They are most obnoxious to individuals of lymphatic tempera- 
ment, and such as use gross and indigestible food, or who inhabit 
low and damp localities.” Nay, further, we have proof of the 
generation of some parasites from ova, and of the very mode 
oy which they gain access to the interior of the animal in 
which they are found; this is the case, for example, with the 
(Estrus equi, found in the intestinal cavity of the horse. The 
parent insect deposits its egg about the shoulder of the horse, 
where it can easily be reached by the tongue; the irritation 
causes the animal to lick the part, and by this means the bot is 
introduced into the only place which affords the viscid nutriment 
and due heat for its full development. And again, we have 
another example in the Distoma hians, an Entozoon which infests 
the intestines of the perch. The parent animal deposits its ova 
within the intestines—they are there hatched, and the young are 
expelled from the fish. It would seem that they were destined 
to pass a transitional state of their existence in a fluid medium 
permeated by light. The young animal, when thus ejected from 
the fish, is totally unlike its parent, presenting a greater resem- 
blance to the Polygastric Infusoria, and being, like them, covered 
with vibratile cilia, which are in rapid and incessant motion, and 
create a vortex in the surrounding water. Unlike their parent, 
too, in this state they possess an organ of vision. ‘Thus organized, 
the young of this parasite move to and froin the water as if it 
were their natural element. But after a certain period, they 
again pass into the alimentary canal of the fish, where they 
undergo their metamorphosis, lose the organ which guided the 
movements of their young and free life, grow at the expense of the 
nutrient secretions with which they are now abundantly provided, 
and deposit their eggs, which in like manner are hatched, and go 
through the same process of development.* And, lastly, as an 





* Another most remarkable instance of the introduction of parasitical 
animals into cavities adapted for their development has been described by 
Reaumur. There is a species of @strus in Lapland, which lodges near the 
gullet of the rein-deer, and there the larvee take up their abode in families 
consisting of one hundred or more individuals. At each side of the root of 
the tongue there is, according to Reaumur, aslit in the pharynx of the deer, 
which leads to two fleshy cavities, which he calls purses. “We do not 
know,”’ he observes, “ of what use they are to these large animals, but they 
are essential to the worms, which are developed within them. If they are 
not made for these, if they are useful to the deer, at all events, HE who 
coustracted the cavities, and formed the insects, knew that they were ne- 
cessary to the existence of these worms, and so taught them to lodge in 
their destined repositories; for all that is essential to their nourishment 
aud growth is contained within these, and is not to he found elsewhere. 
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objection against this theory, we would repeat what we have 
already said with regard to the Infusoria, that all the Entozoa are 
endowed with organs of reproduction, a provision perfectly un- 
necessary, if they could take origin from inorganic element. 

We may then, we believe, adopt the conclusion of a contem- 
porary author, that “all nature, at whatever point we meet her, 
and during whatever age in the past history of the earth, tells us 
with an unhesitating voice that she has not enacted any law of 
spontaneous generation, and that she will not allow any power 
inferior to herself to mar her vestiges or blot out her fixed 
organic types.” 

But a few words more are necessary to complete our summary 
of the habits and peculiarities of the Infusoria. We have already 
seen that they have been observed in all the four quarters of the 
world—that vast bodies of water are tinged by these animalcules 
—and that even the phosphorescence of the sea is owing to their 
presence.* We have found, too, that accumulations of immense 





The question naturally is,how the perfect insect contrives to deposit its 
young in a spot which none but an anatomist can detect, and to reach 
which requires the boldness and dexterity of a creature which is regardless 
of its own life. If we consider that nature has endowed the deer with the 
power of ejecting any substance aunoying the nostrils, by sneezing, the 
power of enveloping anything irritating the palate in a viscid saliva, or 
of crushing it by means of grinder teeth, we must give due credit to a fly, 
which, in spite of these obstacles, manages to reach the cavities in question.”’ 
And yet this Gstrus boldly enters the nostrils and the cavities, and, pro- 
ceeding to the extremity, comes at once on the fleshy purses at the root of 
the tongue; in these the female fiy deposits her eggs, and leaves them in 
a matrix furnished with a suppiy for every want. 

* The phosphorescence of the sea, owing to the presence of minute 
animalcules, is a subject of the greatest interest, and we shall therefore 
make no apology for quoting an account which will show the occasional 
extent of this phenomenon. Dr Péppig, in his ‘ Voyage to Chili,’ says, 
“ From the topmast the sea appeared, as far as the eye could reach, ofa 
dark red colour, and this in a streak the breadth of which was estimated at 
six English miles. As we sailed slowly along, we found that the colour 
changed into brilliant purple, so that even the foam, which is seen at the 
stern of a ship under sail, was of a rose colour. The sight was very 
striking, because this purple streak was marked by a very distinct line from 
the blue waters of the sea, a circumstance which we the more easily ob- 
served, because our course lay directly through the midst of this streak, 
which extended from south-east to north-west. The wates, taken up ina 
bucket, Ay indeed quite transparent, but a faint purple tinge was per- 
ceptible when a few drops were placed upon a piece of white china, and 
moved rapidly backwards and forwards in the sunshine. A moderate 
magnifying glass showed that these little red dots, which only with great 
attention could be discerned with the naked eye, consisted of Infusoria, 
which were of a spherical form, entirely destitute of all external organs of 
motion, . . . . We sailed for four hours at a mean rate of six English 
miles an hour, through this streak, which was seven miles broad, before 
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masses of fossil Infusoria form mould and various species of rock ; 
on this subject Ehrenberg observes, that “ We can make glass 
out of invisible Infusoria with lime or soda; can manufacture 
floating bricks out of them, use them as flints, probably make 
iron out of them, polish silver with them as tripoli, as ochre ; 
manure with them as mud and mould, and, with mountain flour 
composed of them, allay the cravings of hunger.” Many, and 
probably all, white chalk rocks are the peullane of microscopic 
animalcules, which are for the most part quite invisible to the 
naked eye, possessing calcareous shells, of which more than one 
million are well preserved in each cubic inch; that is, much more 
than ten millions in one pound of chalk. The extreme minute- 
ness of these chalk animalcules is strikingly proved by the fact, 
that, even in the finest levigated whiting, cadiinedin of them are 
still present, and may be applied without suffering change to the 
most varied purposes ; thus, in the chalk coating given to painted 
chambers, paper, or even glazed visiting cards (when not coated 
with white lead alone), may be seen a pretty mosaic of well pre- 
served moss-coral animalcules, invisible to the naked eye; and 
thus our natural vision receives from such a surface the im- 
we se of the purest white, little dreaming that it contains the 

odies of millions of beings which once enjoyed life—beings of 
varied and beautiful forms, more or less closely crowded together. 
Linnzussaid,“Alllime comes from worms” (omnis calz e vermibus). 
Now, we are led to think, whether all flint and all iron—conse- 
quently, the three principal component parts of the earth—do not 
come from animalcules : omnis silex, omne ferrum, e vermibus, cannot 
at present, with propriety, be affirmed or denied, and must remain 
for more special investigations to decide. 

The Infusoria, like the higher animals, perish from sudden 
transitions of temperature. They die in fen: bet when the water 
first congeals, each animalevle is surrounded by a moist space, 
caused by the caloric liberated by its own body. Heat instan- 
taneously kills infusory animaleules—eggs and animals equally 
perish. Several species are nevertheless capable of supporting 
a —— of from 45 deg. to 50 deg. Reaumur (nearly 140 
deg. Fahrenheit). Heat is less hurtful when it takes place 
gradually ; light is favourable to their production, but it is not 
necessary, for they are even found in deep mines. Atmospheric 
air is essential to the existence of the Infusoria, especially the 





we reached the end of it, and its superficies must therefore have been about 
one hundred and sixty-eight English square miles. If we add that these 
animals may have been equally distributed in the upper stratum of water, 
to the depth of six feet, we must confess that their numbers infinitely sur- 
passed the conception of the human understanding.”’ 
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Rotatoria. They are killed by substances which affect the che- 
mical composition of the water; but the strongest poisons, if only 
in mechanical suspension in the fluid, exert no influence upon 
them. Tresh-water species instantly die if sea-water be suddenly 
added, though the latter swarm with marine species; but the 
survive if the mixture be gradual, and many kinds inhabit 
brackish waters. Many of the Infusoria are carnivorous, feeding 
on those species more infinitesimal than themselves; others are 
herbivorous, and are nourished by particles of decomposed vege- 
tables too minute to be visible till accumulated in the internal 
organs of the animalcules. The duration of life in these animals 
varies from a few hours to several days or even weeks; some 
Rotifera have been traced to the seventy-third day of their ex- 
istence. Their dissolution usually takes place suddenly, but 
in some of the larger species microscopists have observed violent 
throes and convulsive struggles as attending their death. The 
soft parts rapidly undergo decomposition, and it is a remarkable 
fact that, under such circumstances, but a very small proportion 
of solid matter remains; from aggregated myriads put a few 
particles of dust are left. One of the most remarkable points, 
perhaps, in the natural history of these animalcules, is the power 
they possess of remaining dormant for an almost unlimited period 
of time. Immense quantities of Infusoria in the form of mould, 
apparently dried up to dust, are long capable of reanimation ; 
some of the Rotatoria will remain for years together motionless 
and apparently lifeless, if buried in earth or thoroughly dry sand, 
and yet may be so preserved that, on the application of moisture, 
they revive and swim about as actively as at first. Some Rotifers 
have been alternately dried and rendered dormant and then 
revived by the addition of water twelve times without any ap- 
ew diminution of their activity. Professor Owen mentions 
1aving witnessed the revival of an animaleule which had been 
preserved in dry sand four years. 

With regard to the purposes which these invisible beings are 
destined to effect in the economy of nature, we will content our- 
selves with quoting the words of Dr Mantell, who, in the 
‘ Thoughts on Animalcules’ before us, has presented a vast deal 
of information on the most interesting genera and species of the 
Infusoria, and clothed it with that fascinating garb, that persuasive 
eloquence with which he has been ever wont to impart knowledge. 


‘We may, indeed,” he says,‘ take cognizance of some of the obvious 
results of the operations of these living atoms ; such, for example, as 
their influence in maintaining the purity of the atmosphere and of 
the water, by the conversion into their own structures of the particles 
liberated by the decomposition of the larger animals and vegetables 
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and in their turn becoming the food of other races, and thus affording 
the means of support to creatures of a higher organization than 
themselves. We see, too, that many species after death give rise to 
the formation of earthy deposits at the bottoms of lakes, rivers, and 
seas, which, in after ages, may become fertile tracts of country and 
the sites of large communities of mankind. But in this, as in all 
attempts to interpret the mysterious designs of Providence, we are 
but as ‘ beings darkly wise,’ for it is probable that the most serious 
maladies which afflict humanity are produced by peculiar states of 
invisible animalcular life. From some periodical and exaggerated 
condition of development, particular species, too minute for the most 
powerful microscope to descry, may suddenly swarm in the air or in 
the waters, and penetrating the internal vessels and organs, exert an 
injurious influence of a specific character on the lining membranes 
and fluids of the human frame : and from this inscrutable agency may, 
possibly, originate the cholera, influenza, and other epidemic 
diseases.” 

In the course of this article we have alluded briefly to many 
other discoveries effected by the microscope, and we cannot 
bring it toa close without showing that its revelations are not 
confined to the worlds on worlds of microscopic beings existing 
everywhere around us. We need not again advert to the 
minute cells of which the organs of all animals are made up, but 
there are some other points connected with the organization of 
the higher animals with which the microscope has made us 
acquainted, to which we will proceed to draw the reader’s 
attention. And, first, with regard to the blood. Examined by 
the naked eye the blood appears to be perfectly fluid and homo- 
geneous; but if it be spread in a thin stratum upon the object- 
plate of a microscope, and viewed under a lens, having a mag- 
nifying power of between 200 and 300, it will be seen to consist 
of two distinct and heterogeneous parts, viz. a transparent 
yellowish watery fluid, and a number of solid corpuscules of 
extreme minuteness suspended in this fluid. To the fluid 
portion the name serum is given; the minute corpuscules are 
spoken of as the globules of the blood. ‘These globules are mem- 
branous sacs, inclosing a solid flattened nucleus in the form of 
a disk in their interior. ‘Their form and dimensions vary amon 
animals of different species, but in the same animal they all 
bear the strongest resemblance to one another. In the Mam- 
malia these corpuscules are smaller than in any other class of 
animals, and in form they are circular. In birds the globules of 
the blood are elliptical, and larger than in the Mammalia; in 
vertebrate animals with cold blood the globules are also elliptical, 
but their dimensions are much greater, and vary more ex- 
tensively in different classes. In the Invertebrata the globules 
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of the blood are more or less regularly circular in shape, and are 
also of very considerable dimensions. Now, observation and ex- 
periment have proved how important is the action of these 
globules — the living tissues. It appears to be especially 
owing to the presence of the globules, that the blood owes its 
power of arousing and keeping up vital motion in the animal 
economy. We observe, in fact, that, if an animal be bled till it 
falls into a state of syncope, and the further loss of blood be not 
prevented, all muscular motion quickly ceases, respiration is 
suspended, the heart pauses from its action, life is no longer 
manifested by any outward sign, and death soon becomes 
inevitable ; but, if in this state, the blood of another animal of the 
same species be injected into the veins of the one to all ap- 
pearance dead, we see with amazement this inanimate body return 
to life, gaining accessions of vitality with each new quantity of 
blood that is introduced, by-and-by beginning to breathe freely, 
moving with ease, and finally walking as it was wont to do, and 
recovering completely. ‘This operation, which is known in 
surgery under the title of transfusion, 26 te better than ali that 
can be said, the importance of the globules of the blood to the 
living tissues; for if, instead of blood, serum only, deprived of 
globules, be employed in the same manner, no other or further 
effect is produced than follows the injection of so much pure 
water, and death is no less an inevitable consequence. But 
results equally remarkable have been observed in reference to 
the size and form of these globules. ‘Thus, if the blood intro- 
duced into the veins of a living animal differ merely in the size, 
not in the form of its globules, a disturbance or derangement of 
the whole economy, more or less remarkable, supervenes. ‘The 
pulse is increased in frequency, the temperature falls rapidly, 
and death in fine generally happens in a few days. ‘The effects 
produced by the injection of blood having circular globules, into 
the veins of an animal the globules of whose blood are elliptical 
(or vice versa), are still more remarkable; death then usually 
takes place amidst nervous symptoms of extreme violence, and 
comparable in their rapidity to those that follow the introduction 
of the most energetic poisons. 

Our knowledge of the circulation of the blood has also been 
greatly increased by the microscope: not only has a vascular 
system and circulation been detected in many of the lower 
animals, but we have also obtained satisfactory proof of the ex- 
istence of minute vessels, termed capillaries, connecting the 
arterial and venous system in the higher classes of animals. The 
phenomena of the passage of the blood from the terminations of 
the arteries into the commencement of the veins through the 
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capillary vessels, are highly interesting and important in many 
points of view; for the immediate respiratory change which the 
venous blood undergoes in the pulmonary vessels, and all those 
alterations of composition which accompany nutrition, growth, 
secretion, and other organic processes connected with the systemic 
vessels, occur in the smallest ramifications of the pulmonic and 
systemic circulation, and the morbid state of inflammation, as 
well as the various pathological changes which occur as its con- 
sequences, are intimately connected with an altered condition of 
the capillary system. 

In plants, too, the microscope has enabled us to detect a cireu- 
lation of the nutritive fluids, which is twofold—the one a general 
circulation of the cells; and the second, termed cyclosis, which is 
a revolution of the fluid contained in each cellule, distinet from 
those surrounding it. This latter phenomenon, which is most 
remarkable, can be observed in all plants in which the circulating 
fluid contains particles of a different refractive power or intensity, 
and the cellules of sufficient size and transparency. Hence all 
lactescent plants, or those having a milky juice, with the other 
conditions, exhibit this phenomenon. The following aquatic 
plants are generally transparent enough to show the circulation 
in every part of them: Nitella hyalina, Nitella translucens, Chara 
vulgaris, and Caulinia fragilis. 

Another curious phenomenon, entirely revealed to us by the 
microscope, cannot be passed over in silence. We allude to what 
is termed by physiologists, c1L1ARY MOTION. In a previous 
portion of this paper we described the cilia of the Infusory 
animalcules, which in most species served them as organs of 
locomotion ; and it will be further remembered that Ehrenberg 
gave the name of Rotatoria to one class, from the peculiar 
arrangement of these small filaments. It was — ly sup- 
posed that these minute organs were confined to the lower forms 
of animals; but further investigation has clearly shown that 
ciliary motion is a phenomenon which prevails most extensivel 
in the animal kingdom, having been found in the highest as we 
as the lowest members of the zoological scale,—even in man, not 
only ciliary motion, but even the situation and form of the cilia 
have been discovered. The organs or parts of the body in which 
the ciliary motion has been ascertained to exist may be referred 
to four heads, viz. the skin or surface of the body, the respiratory, 
alimentary, and reproductive systems; but it is only in the respi- 
ratory system, in the nose and larynx, that cilia have been as yet 
detected in man. The function of these organs is to convey 
fluids or other matters along the surface on'which the cilia are 
placed, to renew the water on the respiring surface of animals 
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with aquatic respiration, or, as in the Infusoria, to carry the ani- 
mal through the fluid.* 

But to enumerate the whole of the discoveries effected by the 
microscope would require volumes. For our knowledge of the 
minute structure of the various organs in plants and animals, 
and of the beauty and perfection of design exhibited throughout 
the whole of creation, we are entirely indebted to this instru- 
ment. In the present paper we have confined ourselves to a 
brief review of some of the most important of its revelations 
made within the period of a few years. Its continued use and 
the researches of naturalists into the infinitude of the organized 
creation have been the means of bringing to light great numbers 
of living beings, of whose existence, buta few years back, we had 
no reasonable proof. From the chilly regions of the glaciers, 
with their coloured snow, to the pools of Egypt, with their living 
forms; from the waters of the Cattegat to the sunny waves of 
Mexico; from the bergmehl of Finland to the brown mould of 
Newmarket; has the inquiring mind of the naturalist drawn 
evidence of the all-pervading principle of life. Forms, from 
whence the essence of vitality has long since departed, have 
given up their remnants from the chalk, and beings invisible to 
the naked eye of man have been summoned from their entomb- 
ments in their flinty sareophagi. ‘The chaos of old systematists 
has passed away, and a structure of truth and beauty has been 
formed from its heterogeneous materials. And while contem- 
plating the discoveries effected by the microscope and its elder 
sister, the telescope, we may indeed exclaim in the eloquent 
words of Dr Chambers :— 


“While the telescope enables us to see a system in every star, 
the microscope unfolds to us a world in every atom. The one 
instructs us that this mighty globe, with the whole burthen of its 
people, and its countries, is but a grain of sand in the vast field of 
immensity ; the other, that every atom may harbour the tribes and 
families of a busy population. The one shows us the insignificance 
of the world we inhabit; the other redeems it from all its insignifi- 
cance, for it tells us that in the leaves of every forest, in the flowers 
of every garden, in the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds 
teeming with life, and numberless as are the stars of the firmament. 
The one suggests to us, that, above and beyond all that is visible to 
man, there may be regions of creation which sweep immeasurably 





* A detailed account of cilia and ciliary motion is utterly impossible 
within the limits of a paper, general in its nature; but we would refer the 
reader, who may be interested in the matter, tu the article ‘Cilia,’ in the 
‘Cyclopzdia of Anatomy and Physiology,’ by Dr Sharpey, the most com- 
plete on this subject with which we are acquainted. 
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along, and carry the impress of the Almighty’s hand to the remotest 
scenes of the universe ;—the other, that, within and beneath all the 
minuteness which the aided eye of man is able to explore, there may 
be a world of invisible beings; and that, could we draw aside the 
mysterious veil which shrouds it from our senses, we might behold 
a theatre of as many wonders as astronomy can unfold; a universe 
within the compass of a point, so small as to elude all the powers of 
the microscope, but where the atmicutTy ruter of all things finds 
room for the exercise of 1s attributes, where HE can raise another 
mechanism of worlds, and fill and animate them all with evidences 
he 


of nis glory! 
G. T. F. 





Arr. ILI.—1. The Companion tu the Almanac ; or, Year-book of 
General Information. Knight and Co. 


2. A Glossary of Terms used in Gothic Architecture (with 
eleven hundred illustrative Wood-cuts). Parker: Strand. 


T HE above works belong to a class of popular elementary publi- 

cations, which, in respect to architecture, are more rare, al- 
though more needed, than upon any other corresponding science. 
The title of the Glossary speaks for itself, and we need here only 
say of it that a better upon any subject has not appeared :—the 
letterpress full, and clear in explanation, and the almost innu- 
merable wood-cuts, designed to assist the elucidation, admirably 
executed. ‘The remarks we shall offer upon the architectural 
features of the ‘Companion to the British Almanac,’ and its use 
as a popular hand-book, or journal of the science, we may 
preface with a few general observations. 

“ Ranking as one of the fine arts,” says Candidus, ‘the 
osition of architecture, as such, is anomalous: its character am- 
iguous.” The justness of which remark is hardly to be 

disputed, although, instead of being at all accounted for, the fact 
itself has been kept as much out of sight as possible, it being so 
much more convenient and agreeable to take for granted that, 
besides being an art, in the lowest sense of the term, it is a so-called 
fine or zsthetic one, than to define it by explaining how far it can 
be recognized in the latter capacity; accordingly, if, either 
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through inability to clear away misconception, and set the matter 
in a proper light, or out of the desire of mystifying it, those who 
profess to instruct others take up with very confined and limited 
notions, we ought not to be surprised at finding the most erroneous 
ideas relative to the art entertained by the public. 

It might, indeed, be thought that a taste for architecture would 
be more generally diffused than for any other art of design, seeing 
that its productions are open to the inspection of every one, while 
those of painting and sculpture are, in this country, secluded in 
private galleries or immured in museums. Nevertheless such is 
not the fact, since, however familiar they may be to the public as 
objects of sight, persons in general are wholly unable to appreciate 
buildings zsthetically and critically, or for other than the matter- 
of-fact, if not prosaic, qualities of size and material. Still it is 
not very difficult to account for such prevalent lack of intelligence 
in regard to what is familiar to observation, because it employs 
signs and characters more or less arbitrary, the value and meaning 
of which require to be understood, yet can no more be acquired 
intuitively, or by the mere instinct,of natural good taste, than 
can the accidence and syntax of a foreign idiom. Far more un- 
accountable is it that, though sufficient elementary knowledge is 
by no means difficult of acquisition, utter ignorance of it is un- 
scrupulously avowed by those who are well-educated, and lay 
claim to taste as well as to good general information ; at the same 
time, too, that they frankly disavow all capacity for forming an 
opinion, on nothing do people express themselves more freely than 
on buildings, and all the more decisively because they are unable 
to allege any sort of reasons for their likings and dislikings. So all 
but universal is this ignorance that it is not considered a disquali- 
fication for acting and voting in committees that sit in judgment 
upon designs at architectural competitions. No wonder, there- 
fore, that competitions are, for the most part, wretchedly mis- 
managed,—converted sometimes into mere contests of intrigue 
to serve friends or favourites, without the slightest reference to 
the actual merits of the respective designs. Hence bitter com- 
plaints and grievous heart-burnings among professional men, and 
a well-grounded mistrust on their part of such mode of obtaining 
designs, as being little better than a pretext, and for the purpose 
of making a show of impartiality soe willingness torinvite talent.* 





* It is now become a common practice for committees to invite ar- 
chitects to send in designs, offering premiums, but with the significant 
hint that they do not pledge themselves—or, in plain English, do not 
intend—to employ the author of the approved design as the actual archi- 
tect. The competitors have nothing to look for as their reward in case of 
success beyond the offered premium alone, which in such cases is generally 
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One thing, however, professional men ought by this time to have 
learnt from the very grievances they complain of, namely, that it 
would be to their own interest, as a body, and to that of their art, 
were the public better acquainted with architecture; since it is 
the public that are their employers: accordingly, to their taste, 
be it bad or good, they must defer. Were the public sufficiently 
well-informed, committees of non-professional persons taken from 
among that public would be better qualified for their office than 
they now are ; and, being able to distinguish and appreciate good 
designs, would be far more likely, if only for their own credit’s 
sake, to select to the best of their ability, without any undue 
favour or partiality. 

Considered in their relation to the public, as one branch of the 
general family of artists, the condition of architects is a more pe- 
culiar than enviable one. ‘They have chosen to make themselves 
separatists, saying, if not in express terms, to all who are not 
within the pale of the profession, or on its immediate borders, — 
‘“* Presume not to understand—seek not to become participators in 
our mysterious lore, which is not to be apprehended except by 
the formally initiated.” By thus raising themselves and their art 
above the jurisdiction of popular opinion, they cut it off from 
popular sympathy, and deprive themselves of one great incentive 
to exertion—the consciousness that, asin the other fine arts, so in 
theirs, they can be appreciated by others than their professional 
brethren and rivals, and widely beyond their own immediate sphere. 
Jealousy of amateurship is mean,—apprehension that the throwing 
open the study of architecture would be throwing open the prac- 
tice of it is absurd; because the latter requires multifarious 
knowledge and experience, and acquaintance with all the various 
mechanical departments of building, besides involving much that is 
mere business and drudgery. How much more liberal and en- 
lightened policy would it then be on the part of the pro- 
fession, to encourage, promote, and facilitate the study of archi- 
tecture, and render it, if possible, a popular one,—one to be 
included among the accomplishments of education, and that for 
both sexes. To the captious Cui bono question, the answer is 
both prompt and sufficient; together with an accomplishment 





a most paltry one. This is certainly one way (a novel and ingenious one) of 
obtaining ideas for a protegé kept in the back ground. 

The abuses of architectural competition ought to be put down, but it can 
be only by strong measures. That a reform of present mal-practices is not 
to be easily accomplished is very certain ; all the greater necessity, there- 
fore, for its being set about strenuously. To grapple with the compli- 
cated difficulties of competition is a proper and worthy task for the 
“ Institute of British Architects.” 
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the more, a resource the more is provided; the faculty of taste 
is trained and exercised; the field of zsthetic vision enlarged, 
and the sphere of intellectual gratification extended. A know- 
ledge—some knowledge at least—of architecture is one prerequi- 
site for travelling, since without it a considerable part of the 
interest to be derived from visiting foreign cities and capitals is 
entirely lost. Yet that very few of those who go abroad for the 
sake of appearing in print on their return, possess the slightest 
acquaintance with architecture, is sufficiently apparent from the 
fact that, fluent as they are and prodigal of their remarks on 
other and more hackneyed topics, they are so utterly at a loss in 
regard to buildings, that they can neither describe them at all, nor 
venture more than a few brief and hurried observations, generally 
derived from the ‘ Guide-book.’ This shyness in regard to archi- 
tecture—this estrangement from it as from an ungracious and 
uncongenial subject—is shown even by those travellers who pro- 
fessedly direct their attention to artin general. Dr Waagen, for 
instance, who is so minute in his notice of picture-galleries and 
pictures, is very sparing of remarks qn buildings. From peri- 
odical criticism on art, again, architecture seldom comes in for 
more than casual and very slight notice, except when some such 
incidental circumstance as the fuss of a so-called ‘‘ inauguration” 
renders a new edifice a topic for the newspapers. In short, let 
architects vapour as much as they please about the dignity of 
their art, it is looked upon by the critics and the public as the 
Cinderella sister to painting and sculpture. It is thrust into the 
background, and pushed as much as possible out of sight; and it 
is lost sight of altogether as a branch of educational instruction 
at classical schools, although its history and archeology are so 
intimately connected with, and might be rendered so auxiliary 
to, classical studies. If little of direct utility, much of positive 
and REAL information (a knowledge of things as well as words), 
would be learned; which is more than can be said for “ nonsense 
verses.” It is true, boys in general are not intended to be 
architects: but then much less are they intended to be poets; 
and even when acquired, a talent for writing Latin verse—be it 
equal to that of Vincent Bourne’s—is a barren and valueless one 
in after-life, whereas some acquaintance with ancient architec- 
ture and art would be a real acquisition, and would lay the 
foundation for taste. For most schoolboys such study would be 
so attractive as to be looked upon by them rather as a recreation 
from their other tasks, than as increasing their number. We do 
not say that it ought to be among their a ones: a lesson on 
classical architecture once a week would be sufficient; anda 
half year’s course of such lessons would render the pupils tolerably 
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familiar with the principal monuments of Greece and Rome. 
For this purpose, the mode of instruction adopted ought to be 
quite different from that of the architect’s office; not that which 
begins with separate members and details, but rather by exa- 
mining an entire structure, and making out from it the respective 
parts and details, and all the peculiarities of arrangement. Let 
us suppose the subject (shown either in drawings or a model) to 
be the Parthenon, or the ideal of the Grecian Doric style, and 
the exemplar of a Greek peripteral temple: the teacher would 
first point out the leading characteristics of the order, the main 
divisions of the edifice, the system of columniation and inter- 
columniation, &c., and then proceed to describe the several 
members of the columns and entablature, explaining in every 
instance the reason why each thing is so, and not otherwise, and 
the rules derived from those reasons. ‘This would be what may 
be called the natural process of instruction—less tedious and 
more inviting than the usual one, because, instead of groping his 
way blindfold, step by step, the pupil beholds a finished result, 
convincing him at once of the object of study, and what it is that 
he will understand by applying to it. 

Such mode of ouding would not require that the pupils should 


practise architectural drawing, which they might do or not, 
according to circumstances; but at any rate their eyes, if not 


their hands also, would be trained; they would acquire the habit 
of attentive and patient examination; they would learn to read 
buildings and designs, by learning how they ought to be read. 
At present, instruction of the kind is not even so much as thought 
of, for either public or private seminaries, so that, unless they 
happen to pick it up for themselves, casually and incidentally, 
schoolboys remain without the slightest tincture of information 
respecting the architecture, the monuments, and topography of 
Athens and Rome. ‘Their lessons may introduce the Greek 
dramatists to them, but of the Greek theatres they know nothing ; 
nothing more, at least, than the names alone of one or two of their 
principal parts, without having any distinct idea either of those 
parts, or of the whole. It is the same with regard to the amphi- 
theatres, baths, and other edifices of the Romans, also the do- 
mestic architecture and household utensils of the ancients, as 
exemplified by the buildings at Pompeii, and the various articles 
of both furniture and personal ornaments there discovered. 

Nor is it at schools alone that such mode of architectural and 
esthetic instruction might be adopted; since it would be found 
exceedingly well calculated for those who might wish to obtain a 
competent insight into the study of architecture as a branch of 
fine art,—such initiation into it as would clear away all difficulties 
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at the outset, and enable them to pursue it by themselves. An 
intelligent instructor, and a course of a few private lessons ex- 
pressly framed for the purpose, therefore very different from the 
tedious and plodding routine of professional teaching in an office, 
would accomplish wonders. Accurate and familiar explanation 
on the part of the teacher, divested of cant and mystery, and 
willingness on the part of the learner, who else would not offer 
himself as a volunteer pupil at all, would render such mode of 
instruction equally efficacious and agreeable; nor would it be 
altogether superfluous to many who have taken up the study as 
well as they could by themselves, and who, on the strength of 
knowing a little more of the art than their acquaintance do, affect 
the character of amateurs in it. A course of familiar lessons of 
the kind alluded to,—the number of which must be determined 
by circumstances, and accordingly as a knowledge of either some 
one particular style, or of all the principal ones, was sought,— 
would, if not altogether so indispensable as a passport, qualify a 
gentleman for visiting the continent with more advantage and 
satisfaction to himself; or if he staid at home, it would render 
him better qualified for being upon a competition or building 
committee, than the generality of those who now undertake such 
office with little other ability than that of giving their vote.* 
Suitable instructors for the purpose are not perhaps readily to be 
found; for, however competent in other respects, it is not every one 
that possesses the talent of communicating to others the knowledge 
they require, or understands what particular information the non- 
professional student has occasion for. Those who are encumbered 
with the forms and prejudices of the usual routine system of 
teaching would be very ill-fitted for such office. To many the 
mere idea of a person’s taking lessons of an architectural master 
may appear strangely whimsical, if not absolutely chimerical,— 





* Assuredly there is something not a little absurd in the practice of de- 
ciding the choice of a design by mere voting or balloting. The vote of a 
dunce (and dunces in architecture do find their way into architectural com- 
mittees) tells for just as much as that of an intelligent man, who is ac- 
quainted with the subject: and, whatever his opinion ought to do, the vote 
of the latter stands for no more than that of him whose opinion would have 
no weight at all with any one, or who cannot, perhaps, assign any tolerably 
plausible reason in support of it. And therefore it would be an improve- 
ment upon the present system, were the votes to be delivered in writing, 
accompanied by specific reasons in favour of the design voted for. Sucha 
regulation would operate beneficially by deterring the incompetent from 
interfering in matters of the kind: it would render the judges all more 
cautious, by imposing on them some degree of responsibility ; and although 
it might retard rather than expedite the business of selection, the selection 
itself would in most cases be a greatly better one ; and that is the main 
point to be attended to. 
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one of those fancies, which are pooh-poohed, and waived off by 
** Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

As to lectures on architecture, we have no very great opinion 
of them for any serviceableness beyond that of giving a history 
of the art and its different styles, or some one particular style of 
it, which may be done just as well by book as by oral delivery, 
or even far better, because the book can be perused attentively, 
and studied and consulted again and again; whereas, unless the 
memory be unusually retentive indeed, the greater portion of a 
lecture escapes from it. Such mere vivd voce recitation before an 
auditory as a lecture is, differs materially from the oral tuition of 
a master with a private scholar. However popularly, and cleverly 
in that respect, he may treat his subject, the lecturer cannot 
possibly pause upon all minutia, be it ever so important that they 
should be clearly understood. He must trust to the general 
ability of his hearers to follow him; ‘no questions asked’ being 
invariably the rule, and for obvious reasons, because he might else 
be interrupted every moment by being called upon for more 
accurate and detailed explanations, for which, too, he might not 
be at all prepared. Again, as to drawings, either hung up in the 
room, or handed about among the company, even if they are un- 
derstood by most of those present, nothing can ‘be learned from 
the hurried glances and glimpses which are all that can be ob- 
tained of them. Between a master and single pupil, instruction 
assumes the character of familiar conversation, in which one party 
seeks such information as the other can communicate. No ques- 
tion tending to elicit it is too trifling to be put; repeated ex- 
planation may, if necessary, be asked for and given; and even 
the instructor himself receives a lesson, since he thereby learns 
how to accommodate his lessons to his scholar’s penn Tan 
He will, besides, re-examine his pupil, in order to ascertain if he 
be well grounded in his previous lessons, and has given any fur- 
ther thought to them, or whether he has learnt at all otherwise 
than by mere memory and rote. 

Self-instruction by reading, and from books and prints, is 
almost all that is now open to those who wish to apply to archi- 
tecture as a study affording intellectual amusement and occupa- 
tion, and tending to form and refine the taste generaily ; and the 
influence of good taste in architecture, be it observed, extends 
far beyond architecture itself,—to everything connected with a 
house,—to furniture, and all other accessories in a habitation, as 
well as to the rooms themselves. Of books, however, very few 
are adapted to non-professional students, or calculated to invite 
persons to become such. On the contrary, many who feel dis- 
posed to enter upon the study, are deterred from it in limine by 
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the very unprepossessing approaches, and by the sort of Cave 
canem inscription that startles and sends them back again. Archi- 
tects roma have rarely ever written except to their own class, 
— if not exclusively so, chiefly so. In all that comes from their pen 
there is too much of what is merely technical and practical,— 
what is quite unnecessary, and not only unnecessary for, but re- 
pulsive to, the general reader, while what would be instructive 
and interesting to the latter is with them only incidental, and not 
even to be discovered without searching for it, and getting it in 
scraps and bits. There is, besides, generally too much of the 
magister and pedagogue in their writings; they are apt to be too 
drily didactic and dogmatic, even on mere points of opinion and 
taste, rarely condescending to anything like argumentative criti- 
cism or reasoning, but expecting that their decisively delivered 
judgments—many of which, if fairly examined into, would be 
found to be no better than conventionalities and prejudices—should 
be received implicitly, and deferred to without appeal. On the 
other hand, publications claiming to be considered ‘ popular’ books 
on the subject are, if not tedious, for the most part very super- 
ficial, insufficient, and meagre; sometimes the merest second-hand 
compilations, put together in the most slovenly manner. We 
could mention more than one curious instance of the kind, afford- 
ing strong proof of the general ignorance of architecture which 
must prevail, where such ‘information’ relative to it is provided 
for, and swallowed by the public. It is a vulgar, and so far it 
may be a popular mistake, to suppose that the acquisition of the 
elements of a science is facilitated by their being condensed into 
the smallest possible compass. Such a manual—or whatever else 
the volume be called—may indeed quickly be read through; but 
with what profit ? What will have been found init more than the 
dry bones of a skeleton, divested of all that might be made to give 
interest to the subject, and by fixing attention to impress what is 
or is pretended to be taught, upon the memory ? 

Within the few last years, indeed, one branch ¢ architectural 
study has been brought into very great vogue, namely, that of 
the medieval styles, more especially with reference to ecclesi- 
astical edifices; and books of all sizes, from folios and quartos, 
some of them splendidly illustrated, down to duodecimos and 
tinier tomes, have appeared on the subject; had it not been for 
which, there would have been a pause in architectural publishing, 
since there seems to be scarcely any demand for works on the art 
— or else demand would, no doubt, have produced supply. 

Vherefore, it is a question, whether a good deal besides taste 
and love of art be not mixed up with this sudden movement in 
behalf of the styles.and the class of buildings alluded to, ‘The 
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clergy and diocesan societies, on the one hand, and antiquaries 
on the other, have distinguished themselves in it; and that they 
have effected some good, is not to be denied, for they have ad- 
vanced, or, to speak more correctly, have carried back church- 
building to former decencies of design. At the same time the 
seem determined to keep it under close surveillance, so that, with 
the very best intentions, they may also do some harm. Art, or 
at least those who exercise it, should be Janus-faced,—should 
look backwards to the past, but also look around to the present, 
and forwards to the future. 

In the meanwhile, what has been done for promoting and 
popularizing the study of that particular species of architecture is 
encouraging, inasmuch as it shows that the public may be weaned 
from their prejudices ; or else, in their zeal for the Church, they 
must have forgotten to make use of them in self-defence, when 
called upon to direct their attention to matters which they had 
previously professed themselves to be contentedly ignorant of. 
The ‘ Glossary’ we have referred to is all it professes; but, after 
all, we cannot say that recent publications bearing generally upon 
Gothic architecture are so well calculated for popular instruction 
as they might be. ‘They are chiefly historical and archeological, 
or else more devout than esthetic in tone; or else, again, too 
merely elementary and concise manuals for ready reference in as- 
certaining the leading features of the different styles of our 
medizeval structures. Among them all we do not find, at least 
we ourselves have not met with, one that goes beyond what 
belongs to history and antiquarianism, or to the mere accidence 
and grammar of medizval architecture. Of course, grammars 
are very useful in their way, but, having once mastered them, 
— have no further occasion for them; neither can they 

e always going over one and the same portion of history again 
and again, merely because it is put into different books. Yet one 
gets little more than such common-stock information, and mere 
surface views of the styles which are treated of;—scarcely any- 
thing like reflecting, intelligent, and liberal criticism. After the 
date and style of a building have been settled, and the matter-of-fact 
yee ce connected with it have been spoken of, there seems to 

e nothing more to be said. Careful examination and esthetic 
estimate of the particular structure itself, as an individual example of 
its style, and a separate production of the art, are rarely ever thought 
of or attempted. We shall better explain the kind of works that ap- 
pear to us to be desiderata in the literature of architecture, by saying 
that a volume of most interesting and instructive criticism might 
be written on the subject of our English cathedrals—if not all of 
them, the principal ones,—giving a full comparative architectural 
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examination of them, and merging all that is merely historical, 
therefore already provided in other works, to which a volume of 
the kind here instanced would be supplementary and complemen- 
tary. Unless people are satisfied with a very scanty portion indeed 
of critical artistic remark respecting those edifices, they have not 
had so much of it as not welcomely to receive a great deal more. 
This one instance may suffice, though we could form a catalogue 
of similar desiderata. 

The truth is, there is little readable upon architecture. Setting 
aside books for study and reference, to which the epithet ‘ readable’ 
cannot be expected to apply, we find very few others that deserve 
it. A work, indeed, has just appeared, and that, too, from the pen 
of a professional man—on which account it is more of a rara avis 
—which may be ranked among those few; for, while it is popular 
and attractive in style, it is the reverse of superficial in matter, it 
being fraught with able and clever criticism, admirably calculated 
to inspire a taste for the subject. ‘The work alluded to is Lamb’s 
‘Studies of Ancient Domestic Architecture,’ wherein the author 
shows himself to possess the spirit, of a true artist, without any 
tinge of professional jealousy or prejudice. He is not one of 
those who affect to contemn amateur students, or who would fain 
make the public believe that it is presumption in them to pretend 
to judge, or to suppose that they can qualify themselves for 
judging of architecture, although they are at the same time given 
to understand that they are in duty bound to encourage it; such 
is the meaning, at least, of what some have said before now, though, 
of course, wrapped up in language that somewhat disguises its 
insolence and inconsistency. Very different in opinion from such 
professionai writers, far more liberal and generous, and, we may 
add, more politic is Mr Lamb, as the following quotation from his 
preface will show, where, with reference to the public, he 
observes :— 

“It is upon their appreciation of the art that the destinies of the 
art depend; and it is no more than just to own that, for the com- 
parative advance our art has made of late years, and for the greater 
attention now bestowed upon it, it is in no small degree indebted to 
the exertions and influence of those who come under the designation 
of amateurs,—a name which, if borne worthily, will command the 
grateful respect of every true artist.” 

If there are stupid and incompetent amateurs, there are also 
very dull, plodding, and incompetent architects; and as to cri+ 
ticism, 

“Tliacos intra muros peccatur et extra.” 


Professional critics, reviewers, like ourselves, do not always 
speak so much to the purpose as they ought to do, on topics of 
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architecture; but, then, neither do architects themselves always 
show particular forte in criticism appertaining to their own art. 
Throughout Mr Lamb’s book, however, we find both forte and 
original thinking; much also that leads readers to think for 
themselves, and teaches them how to examine buildings, with 
attention to all those minor yet influential particulars which ought 
to be taken into consideration, if we would form a correct esti- 
mate of their artistic qualities and merits. The subject of 
pictorial composition in architecture, one seldom touched upon, 
or, when touched upon, dismissed again almost immediately, is kept 
constantly in view by him in his comments upon the examples 
shown in the plates; which, we should observe, are views of man- 
sions and houses of strictly domestic character in the ‘old English’ 
style. ‘To further remark on this exceedingly clever, highly 
interesting and instructive publication, we dare not trust ourselves, 
for it would detain us too long, and has even now occasioned 
what may look like an interruption. 

One great and tolerably obvious desideratum in architectural 
literature there is, which no one seems to be at all disposed to 
fill up; on the contrary, almost every one appears exceedingly 
shy of even approaching it. While the history of the art in 
former periods has been and continues to be served up to us 
again and again in scores of different publications, we have 


neither in our own nor any other language a satisfactory and 
connected history of it during the last two or three centuries. 
As if by common consent, all writers on it invariably break off 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, if not earlier, without 
attempting to carry it on any further; so that from that time 
we can follow it only through partial fragmentary notices, some 
of them fuller pa than could be afforded in a Cope Historia, 


but not supp 
cessary. 

This abruption and arbitrary cessation of continuous historical 
record may o partly accounted for by the circumstance of an 
entirely new style having come up after the time of the Renais- 
sance or Revival; and it is chiefly with styles alone—the distinct 
phases of the art at different periods, and with causes which led 
to the successive hiamee~ es the historians of the art occupy 
themselves. When there is nothing further to be said in regard 
to them,—when there is no longer room for speculation relative 
to disputed points,—they fifd themselves out of their element, 
and glad to escape from what remains—artistic notices and esthetic 
examination of later monuments: they dismiss the subject with a 
peroration that generally reads like an epitaph on an art defunct. 


Here we shall, perhaps, be reminded of Wiebeking’s Civil- 


ying the place of one, nor rendering one unne- 
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Baukunst, which brings the history of the art and its monuments 
down to, and into the earlier part of, the present century. ‘Taken 
as a mere chronology it is useful ; it has even interest as showing 
what abundant matter for notice there is, which is, as yet, un- 
touched; it is the best general account of modern European 
architecture—simply, however, because there is no other. As 
history, it is meagre and superficial, and is altogether deficient in 
what ought to be the staple of artistic history, namely, description 
and critical commentary. Similar deficiencies render us dis- 
satisfied with the ‘ Noticias de los Arquitectos y Arquitectura de 
Espania,’ by Llaguno and Cean Bermudez,—a work that has lately 
been highly commended in the ‘ Quarterly.’ That it contains a 
mass of information hitherto inaccessible, including much that is 
tediously prolix and minute, is not to be denied; but it is such 
very dry and laborious reading as to be almost the reverse of a 
model for a work of its class. In one respect it certainly does not 
fulfil expectation so well as it might have done, for the notices of 
the Spanish architects and buildings of the last century, relative 
to which period full and accurate information could, it should 
seem, have been most easily of all obtained, are little more 
than mere notices and notes, with one or two exceptions at 
least; as, for instance, in the case of Ventura Rodriguez, the 
‘ restaurador,’ as he is termed, ‘de la arquitectura Espanola,’ and 
of whose very numerous designs and buildings a detailed list is 
given, extending to upwards of twenty pages.* How far they 





* Rodriguez's name has yet hardly found its way into biographical dic- 
tionaries, either general ones or such as are exclusively devoted to the 
notice of architects and other artists. In Nagler’s ‘ Allgemeine Kunstler- 
Lexicon,’ which professes to treat of every artist, dead or living, no more 
than five lines are bestowed on Rodriguez; which, however, is less to be 
wondered at, when we find such men as Barry and Persius—the 
latter a German, too,—altogether omitted. Forcibly contrasted with the 
extraordinary ignorance or negligence manifested by such glaring omissions 
is the unhappy industry which has crammed the work with hundreds and 
hundreds of the most obscure and merest names imaginable, raked out of 
exhibition catalogues, and only encumbering the work, not merely uselessly, 
but quite injuriously. Originally promised to be completed in six volumes, 
it has now reached its sixteenth, and will probably be terminated only with 
the twentieth. The execution of the architectural department is exceedingly 
poor, much of it quite wretched. 

Another German publication, the ‘Conversations Lexicon fiir bildende 
Kunst,’ is by no means so good in execution as in the idea, which is ex- 
cellent. An Encyclopedia of the Fine Arts, in a popular and economic 
form, illustrated with explanatory and descriptive wood-cut representations 
of the principal objects, was much wanted; and this one contains a good 
deal of new matter, more especially in regard to German art and artists. 
But the plan has not been so well schemed as it might have been; articles 
of ancient mythology occupy undue space ; and in all the departments there 
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were actiially distinguished by the merits so freely claimed for 
them, is doubtful, praise being bestowed only in the lump and in 
general terms, without any artistic estimate being entered into; nor 
have we any other than verbal description—if description it may be 
called—for our guidance, because, as far as we are aware, neither 
he nor any other Spanish architect has ever published any en- 
gravings of their works. 

Comparatively so very little has been done at all systemati- 
cally for the history of modern and recent architecture, that, to be 
adequately executed, a work upon the subject would require co- 
operation both of talent and research, and would accordingly be 
a fitter undertaking for an academy, or some such body as the 
*¢ Institute,” than for an individual, unless, indeed, he possessed, 
together with more than ordinary enthusiasm, ample means of 
securing all requisite assistance. So far is anything of the kind 
from being done, that it is scarcely so much as attempted—hardly 
a beginning made towards it, except very feebly and imperfectly. 
The Institute, which if disposed, and earnestly so, might accom- 
plish much, effects nothing whatever. It might keep a record 
of all contemporary structures of any pretension or note, as they 
are from time to time erected. It might establish an Archive, 
and invite professional men to deposit in it drawings of the build- 
ings executed by them ; and stadiote might be received also, so as 
to form in time a Gallery or Museum of Architecture, which 
museum ought to be freely open to the public. Let us not be 
told of obstacles and difficulties: difficulties of course there are, 
but not insuperable ones, and the greatest obstacle of all seems 
to be the want of sincere and hearty desire to carry any scheme 
of the kind into effect, although it would tend to give architec- 
ture itself greater importance in the eyes of the public, asa 
branch of fine art and design. We would have the Institute go 
further, and take up an ti position for the art and the 
profession by establishing an annual exhibition also of drawings 
and models; or if not an annual, a biennial or triennial congress 
of such productions. Jac periculum, say we; at least let the 
experiment be made, for of its success we have very little doubt. 
What is now done in the way of exhibiting architectural draw- 
ings at the Royal Academy, is confessedly very unsatisfactory 





is great inequality of exccution ; while some of the topographical articles, for 
instance, are sufficiently full and satisfactory, others are altogether the reverse; 
—Amsterdam and its buildings obtain only a quarter of a page, Angers three 
lines, Bordeaux not quite half a page, and Cambridge but little more; therefore 
it may easily be imagined what sort of account is given of its architectural 
treasures. The value of the work might be greatly enhanced by pointing 
out at the end of each article the best publications on the subject treated of, 
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and inadequate, and in some degree even degrading, since archi- 
tecture is there treated as the “ poor relation of the family,” for 
whom any accommodation is good enough, and which ought to 
be vastly grateful for being admitted at all. It seems to be taken 
for granted that, architects excepted, no one takes any interest 
in drawings of the kind, and visitors are made to understand 
pretty plainly that such things are regarded by the Academy 
rather asa dead weight upon its annual show, which it would 
willingly get rid of, if possible, than as a feature in it, or any 
attraction. It may be all very natural that the painters—forming 
nine-tenths of the academicians—should give themselves no con- 
cern about architecture, but rather look upon it as an intruder, 
especially as space is exceedingly limited.* All the more incum- 
bent, then, is it on the followers of architecture to extricate them- 
selves and their art from an unavoidable and unfriendly alliance, 
wherein they act the part of patiti and de trop. Not only coulda 
separate architectural exhibition be made a far more complete one 
—for ground plans, sections, drawings of details and designs for 
ornaments and furniture, might very properly be admitted into 
it,—but, as there would be nothing else to look at or speak of, 
attention would of necessity be given to architecture; whereas, 
ina general exhibition, consisting almost entirely of pictures, it 
is quite overlooked by the majority of visitors, and rarely obtains 
more than a hurried word or two of notice—sometimes not even 
that—in newspaper reports of exhibitions. We are aware that 
comparatively few take any real interest in architecture; there- 
fore a taste for it requires to be sedulously fostered and diffused. 
Hitherto it has been starved rather than fed, unless it can make 
a feast off the more elementary than alimentary spoon-pap, of 
which quantum sat and more is provided. 

It may be said that after sufficient elementary knowledge has 
been obtained, buildings themselves afford the best mode of fur- 
ther informing and gratifying architectural taste. There are the 





* If the building accuses Wilkins for want of contrivance in no other 
respects, the Royal Academy portion of it does so, for his not having made 
better, some tolerable provision for exhibiting the architectural drawings. 
A long, narrow, corridor-like room, with an arched ceiling springing at not 
more than between seven and eight feet from the floor, and with a dado on 
the lower part of the walls, so as to allow of only two rows of frames, and 
where large, only a single one, to be hung up, would be the most suitable 
and economic arrangement of a room for the particular purpose; extent 
‘on the line,” as it is technically termed, and not space, either as to general 
surface of wall or width of area on floor, being the principal desideratum ; 
wherefore, supposing a room for such purpose to be nearly double the width 
that might else be sufficient—say about twenty feet instead of twelve—it 
might be divided by a low screen for drawings extending down the middle of 
it nearly from end to end, 
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edifices themselves, and they are infinitely more satisfactory than 
the very best verbal or graphic descriptions can possibly be. 
Very true; but instead of at all diminishing the enjoyment de- 
rived from visiting buildings, the auxiliary information relative to 
them furnished by books and engravings enhances interest, and 
facilitates judicious examination. We compare the things them- 
selves and the actual impressions produced by them, with our 
previous notions, correcting the latter accordingly ; wherefore, 
though less of mere surprise is felt, more of rational gratification 
is obtained. If we have no need of full and accurate representa- 
tions of buildings, equally well can we dispense with engravings 
from pictures, when the originals—not mere inadequate copies 
from them in black and white, but the autograph productions of 
the respective masters—are extant and accessible. What need of 
prints to show us what can be seen in all their glorious reality 
in the galleries of Dresden, Munich, Florence, and Rome ? 
We answer the question only by observing that, even in this age 
of steamers, railroads, and universal travelling, it is not every 
one who can travel everywhere, to look at all and everything 
that is worth looking at. Or even if they could, they cannot 
bring away with them such vivid and lasting impressions as to 
have neither occasion nor wish for any reminiscences to refresh 
their memories. 

The same holds good in regard to buildings, and that in a 
stronger degree, because a tolerably complete idea of a building 
can hardly be obtained by going over it—not only once but 
several times, and each time with careful examination. Unless 
noted down upon paper on the spot, many particulars that were 
observed at the moment will escape recollection, besides which 
there will always be more or less that cannot be understood with- 
out explanation by means of plans and sections. But, say your 
common-sensible people, we who are not architects—we who go 
about merely for the sake of sight-seeing, we are quite satisfied 
with looking at buildings without studying or understanding 
them. By such contented ignorance it is that people cheat them- 
selves out of the gratification they might obtain at the time, by 
understanding what they are looking at; and of the satisfac- 
tion they would have, were they able afterwards to describe to 
others, and make pertinent remarks upon, the edifices they 
visited, which it is impossible for them to do so long as they are at 
a loss even for words and terms with which to express themselves. 
We ought, perhaps, to apologise for saying so much about what 
is so self-evident that our remarks must almost look like imperti- 
nence. Yet there are prejudices and misconceptions prevalent 
in regard to architecture that render necessary explanation and 
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remark, which, on almost any subject of art, or indeed any pursuit 
that is not of an exclusively scientific or technical nature, would 
be superfluous. 

That architects themselves are not so fully and generally aware 
how much it is to the interest of their art that all its worthiest pro- 
ductions should be faithfully recorded by the pencil and graver may 
be suspected, when we find so very few of them commemorate, 
after such fashion, anything they have executed. Indeed the prac- 
tice of architects publishing authentic illustrations of any of their 
own buildings seems to be now quite discontinued amoug ourselves, 
satalibeaatiog that so many structures have been erected in this 
country within the last five-and-twenty or thirty years. Sir 
Jetiry Wyatville’s work on Windsor Castle—the plates of which, 
numerous as they are, illustrate only the exterior of that — 
the w/timus Romanorum of its class. ‘The European celebrity of 
Schinkel and Klenze, and now of Gartner, may, in some measure, 
be attributed to their having published designs of their buildings, 
which have thereby been made known both earlier and more ex- 
tensively than they otherwise would have been ; and not only that, 
but vindicated also from the horribly, though not intentionally, 
libellous representations that have appeared of some of them in 
soi-disant views. It is only from graphic documents that of many 
buildings we now know anything at all, and that either satisfac- 
torily or tantalizingly, favourably or injuriously, according as 
such memorials of them are sufficient and worthy ones or the 
contrary. How many structures have perished by fire needs not 
be told, nor how many have fallen into decay and have been 
allowed to disappear piece-meal without aught having been pre- 
served of them, except, perhaps, some fragmentary yet now highly 
valued delineations of their disfigured remains. Nor is it fire 
alone, or decay, that deprives us of architectural productions ; al- 
teration, improvement,—necessity at one time, wanton caprice at 
another,—have all played their part in the work of destruction. 
The palatial Wanstead has disappeared; Carlton House, whose 
portico was the finest specimen of Roman Corinthianism we then 
possessed, is no more; and Barry has just expunged and will 
expunge more of Soane’s work,—the work of but yesterday. 
Of those structures there exist some, though insufficient memo- 
rials, among which those relating to Soane, and published by him 
in a folio volume of his own, are of the libellous class, being 
nothing less than disgraceful in point of execution, and betraying 
more of niggardliness than of ostentatious vanity on the part of 
Sir John. But there are many edifices, modern as well as older 
ones, in regard to which scarcely anything is now known, owing 
to no adequate and trustworthy descriptions, either verbal or 
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graphic, having been made of them while in existence. James 
Wyatt’s Pantheon, the admired of fashion in its day, is one of 
them ; and we have now nothing by which we can judge how far 
it really merited the apparently hyperbolic encomiums bestowed 
upon it by contemporaries, for, strange to say, not a single draw- 
ing of it is given in Richardson’s ‘ New Vitruvius Britannicus.’ 

Subjects of architectural illustration require the united aid of 
both pen and pencil; and yet buildings are seldom deemed of 
sufficient interest while they are entire and can be described fully 
and faithfully. It is not till they are perishing, or have been so 
mutilated and changed that very little of the original work re- 
mains ; it is not until everything relating to them and their his- 
tory is involved in doubt and uncertainty, and becomes matter of 
antiquarian conjecture and curiosity; that they are considered 
deserving of careful notice. Then every dry and meagre scrap 
of information relative to them, that can be gotat, is seized upon 
with avidity ; every vile old print, though it bears falsehood upon 
the very face of it, is prized as a valuable relic and veracious 
record; and even the most insignificant particulars, masons’ bills, 
workmen’s names, are /istoried with provoking industry and 
smile-provoking gravity. ‘Then great is the lamentation that so 
little has been preserved,—so little can now be collected relative 
to the building spoken of ;—then the indifference of those who 
suffered to fall into oblivion what it costs the present generation 
so much labour to dig out of it again piecemeal and in disjointed 
fragments, is treated, if not quite as a moral delinquency, as 
shocking obtuseness of taste. At the very same time, perhaps, 
examples, to the full as valuable as those which are so loudly te - 
plored, are perishing, or beginning to perish, before the eyes of 
those who bestow so much affectionate, unavailing regret upon, 
perhaps shed a few widow’s tears over, what is irrecoverably gone. 
The proverb about shutting the stable door after the steed is 
stolen, continues to be exemplified. Succeeding generations will 
accuse the present one of being as incurious and indifferent as its 
predecessors where ae structures are concerned, which 
are not thought worthy of being pourtrayed architecturally, when 
it can be accomplished most easily and completely by aid of the 
original designs; the task of doing so being deferred until it be- 
comes one of great difficulty. 

What between antiquaries and architects, architecture comes 
badly off in one respect, for, while the latter generally seem to 
give themselves very little further concern about their baie 
when they have ceased to be employed upon them, leaving them 
to take their chance for being known or forgotten, the others do 
not take any esthetic interest in buildings, or consider them 
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worthy of notice, so long as they are merely objects of art and 
subjects for criticism, but reserve all their affection and solicitude 
for those which chiefly exercise their historical ingenuity and ar- 
chological erudition,—d-propos or impertinently as may happen, 
—generally, wearisomely. ‘These have their pilfering imitators, 
who first steal and then dress up in less grim and formidable 
shape, what pass for histories of buildings, but in which almost 
anything and everything is spoken of except the buildings them- 
selves: topography, biography, anecdote, with not a little senti- 
mental badinage, taking the place of architectural description and 
commentary, or else smothering what little of it there may 
chance to be. As to the matter of pilfering, that is frequently 
practised with equal audacity and clumsiness; we could point to 
one instance of the kind where remarks and notices of buildings, 
such as they are, in Starke’s ‘ Picture of Edinburgh,’ were appro- 
priated verbatim, and without acknowledgment, by one who 
enjoys some repute as an able and careful topographical and 
antiquarian writer. 

The numerous family of ‘ Pictures,’ ‘'Tourists,’ ‘ Visits to——’, 
‘ Handbooks,’ ‘ Guides,’ almost uniformly, or with very rare 
exceptions, betray a very insufficient acquaintance with archi- 
tecture, and even a disrelish for it—eagerness to escape from it 
as an ungrateful topic; nor does the flummery of magnificent 
epithets, which are rather pelted indiscriminately at than be- 
stowed upon the buildings, conceal from us how disagreeable and 
awkward that part of the writer’s or compiler’s task is found by 
him to be. Similar evasion of, and distaste and incompetency for, 
the professed task marks that portion of it which belongs to the 
pencil. In the usual sort of the oe manuals calling 
themselves ‘Guides’ and * Handbooks,’ the prints or cuts are no 
better than rude and coarse memoranda, which are so far honest, 
inasmuch as they avow, at the very first glance, their own false- 
hood and mendacity. In many cases the utter vileness of repre- 
sentation becomes a virtue; because, if disgusted, we are at the 
same time consoled by the comfortable assurance that, however 
bad, hideous, or deformed the buildings so shown may be in 
themselves, they cannot by any possibility resemble their soi- 
disant resemblances. At any rate, they are not dislocated and 
distorted by perspective that plays the most outrageously gro- 
tesque pranks with the laws of vision; and be they ever so mis- 
shapen as buildings, there is still form and shape in them. It is 
sorry comfort to know that they do not manage such matters 
better abroad than here at home. We have now lying before us 
what, although it is without text, is a sort of architectural guide- 
book for Munich, namely, a collection of small views of the modern 
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edifices in that capital. Verily the kunst-liebend Ludwig is not 
quite so sensitive as was our - bewl Elizabeth, or he would pro- 
hibit, under heavy penalty, such vilifying portraits of his pet 
buildings. We merely recognize in them the general form of 
the structures they pretend to show, so as to be able to distin- 
guish one subject from another; but of architectural character 
and quality they convey no idea.* Well, then, is it for Klenze, 
that his own published designs enable those who have not seen 
the Glyptothek and other buildings by him at Munich, to esti- 
mate them architecturally,—correctly, if not completely. The 
misfortune is, that such publications as his ‘ Entwiirfe,’ and those 
of Gartner, are a positive noli-me-tangere to almost all but 
architects and a few ultra-amateurs. Leaving their expensive- 
ness out of the question, the very large size of those, and many 
other works of the same class, is so great an inconvenience that 
that, quite as much as their cost, must deter many from pur- 
chasing them. ‘Their shape and dimensions render them for- 
midable by rendering them objectionable, and cause them to be 
regarded only as show-books and luxuries suitable for large and 
spacious libraries. In many instances, too, such inconvenient 
and costly form is adopted without any concomitant advantage 
being derived from it, several subjects on a small, perhaps, even 
a minute scale, being shown on a single plate (as is the case with 
Durand’s ‘ Paralléle,’ and Seroux d’ Agincourt’s ‘ Histoire de |’ Art 
par les Monumens’), whereas they might be represented on the 
same, or very nearly the same, scale within the compass of an 
octavo page; nay, many of those in Soane’s * Public and Private 
Buildings’ would not be at all cramped up in a duodecimo 
one. 

Whether it be that they are so completely the creatures of 
routine and precedent that they hold anything less than the 
customary folio size to be infra dig. and unprofessional, architects 
have never published authentic drawings of their own buildings, 
except in a form that, while it greatly increases the outlay of 
publishing, limits the sale; price and form together operating as 





* Surely it would very well answer the purpose of some English publisher 
or artist, or of both conjointly, to give us some good architectural ‘ illustra- 
tions’ of Munich, after the dismal odscurations of German views of its 
buildings, Let Allom take the hint—proceed to the capital of Bavaria, and 
occupy himself there, for a couple of months, with gathering into his port- 
folio the cream of its buildings. In his ‘ France Illustrated’ the architectural 
subjects, especially the interiors, are treated so charmingly as to cause us 
to complain of the work for containing so much skimmed milk in the shape 
of landscape views. For Allom to employ his pencil on such things, of 
which we have abundance, and which others can do just as well, seems 
quite a waste of his for/e and talent. 
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a prohibitive duty and restriction. This partly accounts for so 
many buildings not being edited at all by the authors of them. 
Intermediate class there is none between correct architectural 
delineations from autograph drawings or the original designs, to 
be found only in expensive books of large engravings, and mere 
views of the same buildings, which, even if correctly drawn, afford 
merely superficial information as to their general design and ap- 
pearance ; wherefore, if it be in one sense satisfactory, what is so 
shown becomes unsatisfactory, because tantalizing; because, if 
there be any particular interest or merit in the subject, more com- 
plete and exact explanation of it is craved for. Thus, what 
might become a popular taste for architectural study, is actually 
starved, owing to there being so very little provided for it to feed 
upon. ‘True, there are the buildings themselves, and they, it 
will be said, are the very best studies, and the best food that such 
taste can desire: certainly; yet, not to repeat what has been already 
said in reply, as to their all-sufficiency for the purpose, we may 
observe that those who are quite satisfied with merely looking at 
buildings can have no particular relish for careful artistic study 
and thorough esthetic examination of them. The fuller informa-* 
tion in regard to a variety of particulars which is to be derived 
from plans and other accurate explanatory drawings of them, is 
so far from being superseded, or rendered superfluous, by actual 
acquaintance with the edifices they represent, that it becomes on 
the contrary all the more desired, and all the more interesting. 
Buildings, and the delineations of them, mutually illustrate and 
elucidate each other; and in order to render the interest attached 
to them complete, they stand in need of some interpretation 
by means of the pen; and not merely that of historical notice and 
material description, which, in its turn, il/ustrates graphic illustra- 
tion, but of critical analysis and esthetic comment also. 

Every work of art, it will perhaps be thought, ought sufficiently 
to explain itself; the greater its merits and beauties, the more 
obvious ought they to be to every one; the more universally its fame 
is established, the less occasion can there be for any further critical 
inquiry and application. If so, an enormous quantity of ink and 
paper has been wasted, and a prodigious deal of criticism squan- 
(ered away, upon Shakspere. Possessing his works, what need 
we more for the perfect enjoyment of them? Are their beauties so 
doubtful and so in, that they cannot be discerned unless criticism 
holds up a torch to enable us to perceive them? There is 
Goethe’s § Faust,’again ; have not as much commentary and opinion 
as would filla hundred volumes—and we speak within bounds— 
been expended on that single production, when it ought to have 
been enough to say, Read the poem itself; enjoy it in its reality, 
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without caring what other people say or think of it? Yet poetry 
ought, least of all, to require the intervention of criticism, which 
now so officiously busies itself by expatiating on beauties so 
brilliant that, it might be imagined, they would be tolerably self- 
evident, unless actually ‘dark by excess of light !’ 

Most assuredly the public are not at all less obtuse in regard to 
architecture, or more competent to judge of it entirely for them- 
selves, than of poetry, or of painting and sculpture, all of which 
may be presumed to speak a more generally intelligible language 
to every one alike. On the contrary, they require something 
like generous, that is earnest, con amore, expansive criticism, the 
very reverse of the cold and leaden stuff which is generally re- 
tailed as didactic or critical remark,—to awaken and inform their 
sympathies with architecture as art. Yet those who have written 
on architecture and its productions seem to have almost made a 
point of abstaining from whatever might impart any popular or 
many-sided interest to the subject. Apparently they have all 
been more or less influenced by the example of Vitruvius, whose 
solemnly dull pedantry and didactic dryness are never once en- 
“livened by any gleams of criticism, or by aught that bespeaks an 
artist sincerely enamoured of his art. Pausanias is pretty much 
of the same stamp—a plodding, pains-taking collector and chroni- 
cler of ital work has accordingly preserved to us much 
information that would otherwise have been lost; but devoid of 
talent for that kind of description which shapes out and depicts 
objects, as well as speaks of them. Good architectural description 
is rare ; for to be good it is not sufficient that it be accurate, though 
that is, of course, a primary requisite ; it must possess colouring 
also, and must be graphically touched, with somewhat of that 
——— handling and gusto which we meet with in Victor 

ugo’s chapters on the Cathedral of Notre Dame and the ancient 
Paris of the fifteenth century. Unluckily, those who most affect 
verbal colouring in what they mean for description, are apt to 
bungle sadly in their verbal drawings; so that, like Turner’s, 
their pictures consist merely of shapeless, unintelligible combina- 
tions of colour, alluring perhaps at the first glance, but soon 
found to be without meaning. George Sand, the most accom- 
plished of French writers for elegance of style, says of Canova’s 
Church at Possagno, in her ‘ Lettres d’ un Voyageur,’ that it is 
“une copie exact du Panthéon de Rome.” This information 
would be sufficient to those who know the model, were it at all 
exact in itself; instead of which, however, it is very wide indeed 
from the truth ; that modern copy resembling the Roman original 
only in its general form, and disposition of plan, and the style of 
the architecture being as far as possible completely Grecianized 
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by the adoption of the order of the Parthenon for the portico. 
There was therefore opportunity for discussing both that point 
and a good deal besides; and no doubt such a writer as George 
Sand would have expatiated upon it with abandon, had she not 
felt that she was getting out of her element, and that something 
more than active imagination and ready eloquence de — is 
necessary for other than malapropos eloquence, when architecture 
is the subject. 

Those who can descant fluently enough on most other topics of 
literature and art, are usually quite chilled and struck mute all at 
once when architecture has to be spoken of in any more than 
vague general terms, which, amounting to nothing. do not com- 
promise a writer otherwise than indirectly by letting it be seen 
that he is unable to enter into specific criticism, he having neither 
opinion of his own to offer, nor reasons to put forth in support of 
such ready-made opinion as he might else take up with. The same 
kind of talent that is required for satisfactory architectural de- 
scription, is required also for specific criticism on individual 
buildings; because, in speaking of them, descriptive explanation 
and esthetic comment must run into each other more or less, and 
become intermingled. Some of the best specimens of the kind 
we are acquainted with are Callow’s detailed notices of the Made- 
leine, Are de Etoile, and other modern structures at Paris, 
which appeared a few years ago in Schorn’s Kunst-blatt ; which, 
penned with a relish for the subject, are calculated to create 
a relish for it in others. The article, ‘ Berlins Architektur,’ in 
Seidel’s ‘Schonen Kiinste zu Berlin im Jahre 1828,’ and oceu- 
pying half the volume, is another very interesting and valuable 
contribution to the history of the art, its monuments, and its 
professors; very different that from the volume of Lardner’s 
* Cabinet Clyclopzdia,’ entitled, ‘ Cities and Principal Towns,’— 
the only one in the series bearing at all upon architecture,—for 
in the latter, instead of being made a prominent feature, archi- 
tecture is most terribly “ shirked ;” which, however, is the less to 
be regretted, as, what little of it there is smells more of the 
paste-pot than the lamp ; though some of the blunders—such as that 
which givesthree Doricporticos to the post-office—may be original. 

Why should not each city and principal town have its local 
architectural vade-mecum—a volume, or, if necessary, more than 
a single volume, especially devoted to a critical description of 
its buildings alone, leaaling all other matters to ordinary guide- 


books? Something of the kind for our own metropolis was pro- 

duced a centuty ago, under the title of Ralph’s ‘ Critical 

Observations on the Public Buildings of London;’ but that 

work was very far better in idea and intention than in execution. 
Vou. XLVI. No. I. G 
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Its criticisms are for the most part very off-hand and jejune— 
— but searching, and some of its opinions—moulded and 
mildewed—read not a little curiously at the present day. It 
requires to be well dusted, to have its pedantry beaten out of it, 
—more of esthetic feeling infused into it. Or rather, London 
has so prodigiously outgrown Ralph’s book, and we have so 
outgrown its opinions, that no refashioning short of reconstruct- 
ing it with almost entirely new materials would be effectual. 
However they may affect to plume themselves upon their 
buildings, there is scarcely a single capital in Europe which has 
provided itself with, or for which any one has thought fit to 
provide, an architectural “ cicerone”—answering to the best 
meaning of such name, by being an intelligent, instructive, and 
truthful guide,—careful in its judgments, independent and 
honest in its opinions, therefore free from vulgar showman’s 
tone, or the mechanically repeated rote of a ‘ show house’ house- 
keeper. For some few cities there are what may be called 
architectural atlasses, containing their principal “ monuments,” 
accurately delineated, though not always sufficiently fully ex- 
plained by an adequate number of engravings, and, with here 
and there an exception, exhibiting none of their recent or what 
may be called their modern buildings. Such atlasses are Cicog- 
nara’s large work on Venice,—and a most valuable one it is,— 
Gautier’s ‘Génes,’ and Famin et Grandjean’s ‘ Architecture 
Toscane,’ for Florence, or rather some of its palazzi; to which 
works may now be added one which is in course of publication, 
viz., Cassina’s * Fabbriche di Milano, which will assuredly 
prove not the least welcome and interesting of all, because it will 
exhibit a great many entirely fresh and unedited subjects,— 
buildings by Piermarini, Perego, Cagnola, Canonica, and others, 
who have, within the last sixty or seventy years, adorned that 
capital with numerous stately and elegant edifices, private as 
well as public. Sucha work is all the more welcome, because it 
has strangely happened that the architectural interest of Milan 
has hitherto been almost completely merged in a single edifice— 
namely, its Duomo. ‘That travellers in general should confine 
their architectural remarks to that lion is not, perhaps, very sur- 
prising but that professional men— Woods, in his ‘ Letters of an 
Architect,’ and Wightwick, in his ‘Sketches by a Travelling 
Architect,’ should have had eyes for scarcely anything else— 
should have overlooked or merely listlessly glanced at modern 
buildings, is not only surprising but provoking. By those who 
have no other information than what they can obtain from books, 
or pick up from the reports of travellers, it might be imagined 
that architecture was now quite defunct in Italy,—that there was 
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nothing fresh to be noticed in regard to it, not even so much as 
for censure and unfavourable comparison. At any rate such is 
not the case in Germany and the North of Europe: from St 
Petersburg to Dresden and Munich, from Munich to Hamburgh 
and Berlin, architecture has been astonishingly active since the 
commencement of the present century, or rather within the last 
quarter of a century. 

Out of this vast increase of buildings and architectural subjects, 
drawings of only a very few are to be found among the published 
designs of individual architects, therefore of several of the best 
and most interesting no authentic delineations are to be obtained 
at all. As representative for St Petersburg, in the general 
European convent or congress of architectural publications, we 
have Quarenghi,—such as he is,—but neither Bruilov nor Kon- 
stantine Thou ;—for Copenhagen and Denmark, we have Han- 
sen; for Germany, the architects already mentioned by us, and 
just one or two others; for Belgium, we get Roelandt, and Re- 
mont, in the supplementary plates to Durand’s ‘Paralléle,’ where 
the University, Casino, and Theatre at Ghent by the former, 
and the University, and Casino, at Liege, by the latter, are in- 
troduced. Recent French architecture is rather copiously illus- 
trated in the ‘ Choix d’Edifices Publics,’ a work of some extent 
and not yet terminated ; also in one or two minor collections. But 
contemporary, or we may say modern architecture generally, in 
Spain and Portugal, is not represented at all,—does not send even 
so much as a single member to congress. The ‘ Espaiia Artistica’ 
—and a most exquisite work it is—is wholly confined to the archi- 
tectural glories of the Peninsula in former ages, and does not 
condescend to notice any productions of these degenerate, un- 
heroic, and unromantic times. Nor is it Spain and Portugal 
alone that are to be reproached for apathy and negligence in 
omitting to exhibit modern and contemporary productions of 
architecture in faithful graphic records; similar indifference 
being manifested by Ireland and Scotland. Or shall we call the 
seeming indifference discretion, and attribute it to the conscious- 
ness that most of their buildings, which sound so excellently while 
spoken of, would make but an ‘indifferent’ figure were they to 
be submitted to deliberate and careful inspection, and anatomized 
architecturally and critically? Be that as it may, it is difficult 
to explain how it has happened that so very ad captandum a sub- 
ject as the house at Abbotsford, that pet production of Sir 
Walter’s, has not received due or rather complete architectural 
illustration, no matter whether deserving of it or not. ‘The pro- 
fession, indeed, might have turned up their noses, or shaken 
their heads at it, but the public would have bought it, and would 
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have found out for once that plans and sections, as well as pic- 
torial views, have their interest. 

Desirable and valuable as they are in themselves, while works 
of the class above indicated are out of the pale of popular pa- 
tronage, if only because they are exceedingly expensive and 
cumbersome, they do not patronize architecture by popularizing 
the study of it, and endeavouring to render it an attractive and 
familiar one to the many—that is, to all persons of education, all 
who feel, or affect to feel, any sympathy for art. That does not 
seem to be so much as aimed at, or even thought of. The 
taste that would be likely to patronize cochitgcnend gablieation, 
in its turn, must be either spontaneous, or produced by accident, 
nothing being done directly and systematically to produce it first 
and foster it afterwards. As there is no history attached to newly- 
erected buildings, nothing that affords matter for narrative, there 
is as frequently as not no letter-press account at all to accom- 
pany engraved designs of them; as if none were required for 
explanation as to an infinity of particulars and circumstances 
that cannot possibly be understood from what is shown in the 
drawings, be the latter ever so expressive, and ever so well un- 
derstood. Hence there is what looks like emptiness of interest, 
the kind of interest which might be superadded to the informa- 
tion afforded by the designs themselves being altogether re- 


nounced. As for the authors of the a so shown, we learn 
n 


nothing of them, nor of their other works. fact, it seems to be 
taken for granted, that architects have no pretensions to be 
treated as public characters to their contemporaries, and that no 
one ever cares to learn ought concerning them and their labours, 

What might be done towards facilitating and popularizing an 
acquaintance with buildings by presenting correct architectural 
delineations of them, even within the compass of an ordinary 
octavo page, is shown by many subjects of the kind admirably 
executed in outline in the ‘ Annales du Musée;’ and also by 
Legrand and Landon’s ‘ Description de Paris et ses Edifices,’ and 
the similar English work on the ‘Public Buildings of London.’ 
‘The last two, which, as far as we are aware, are the only archi- 
tectural publications of their kind in so economic and convenient 
a shape, have both reached a second edition, containing—the 
latter of them especially—several additional subjects; but when 
we say that nearly thirty years have elapsed since the last publi- 
cation of Legrand’s book, it is obvious that it stops short of what 
has proved a very interesting and productive period in the archi- 
tectural annals of the capital of France. The deficiency might now 
very properly be supplied, either by supplementary volumes, or a 
fresh series, for which abundant materials have accumulated, or else 
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by an entirely new work corresponding with the other in size, 
and commencing from the time to which that had been brought 
down. Nearly the same may be said of the English work, for, 
although not even a decennium has elapsed since its appearance 
in a second and greatly enlarged form, there are now = fresh 
materials for another volume, especially as several of the later- 
erected buildings in our metropolis demand fuller illustration, 
particularly with regard to sections, than, unluckily, was deemed 
necessary when the publication was originally planned. Besides 
which, there would be opportunity for introducing one or two 
subjects, that were then as unluckily and most strangely omitted 
—among others, St George’s, Bloomsbury, the most original, 
picturesque, and dignified of all our metropolitan parish churches ; 
nor are we better reconciled to such omission, by finding such a 
paltry bit of ‘ builder’s’ Greek as the church at Poplar thrust into 
the book. Another volume would further afford opportunity for 
improvement in regard to the mode of representation, it being 
desirable that, in addition to general elevations, there should be 
partial ones, showing a portion of the facade upon a larger scale, 
whereby the advantage attending folio plates would be secured, 
together with the economy and convenience of octavo size. In 
fact, something like a promise of a third volume was made in the 
preface to the second edition, where several subjects for one 
were enumerated; and it was perhaps supposed that the respective 
architects of the buildings so mentioned would show themselves 
disposed to encourage and assist. by offering the loan of their own 
designs, or copies of them reduced to a suitable scale, for the 
aang of being engraved. They do not, however, appear to 

ave held out encouragement or proffered any aid of the kind. 
At any rate, the idea of continuing the work even by a single 
additional volume seems to be abandoned altogether; so that, 
instead of there being at all more, we must suppose that there is 
now less demand for such illustrations of modern buildings and 
contemporary edifices, than there was many years ago,—less 
prospect of success for carrying on the work in question any 
further, than there was when it was originated and first com- 
menced. 

Though architecture is more eee in people’s mouths 
than formerly, it takes but slender hold of their affections. 
Those two ologies, Ecclesiology and Archeology on the one 
hand, and engineering and mere practical matters on the other, 
not only divide attention with it, but almost absorb it. That such 
is the case is pretty evident from the disproportionately small 
share of attention which architecture proper—so to call it— 
obtains from those periodicals which profess to watch over it 
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—to support and promote its interests. The title of the ‘ Civil 
Engineer and Architect’s Journal,’ plainly enough announces 
it to be the vehicle for what chiefly concerns the former of the two 
professions; but the ‘Builder’ seems hardly an appropriate 
designation for a journal devoting a large portion of its space to 
what is more or less strictly antiquarian, and seems to be of 
very little interest, certainly of no direct utility to the class 
whom it ought principally to have in view. Were it only in 
order to be somewhat more in conformity with its name, the 
‘Builder’ might surely endeavour to supply some better informa- 
tion as to new buildings than a few passing notices. Nor would 
it be amiss, were it now and then to let us see some og 
erected structure, instead of confining its illustrations for the 
most part to details of medieval, or rather Elizabethan architec- 
ture ; subjects from the latter being by far the more numerous. 
What share of attention will be given to architecture in 
Murray’s forthcoming ‘Handbook of London’ remains to be 
seen: notices of buildings will, of course, form a prominent fea- 
ture in it; yet, whether they will be spoken of with careful and 
impartial appreciation, or otherwise than very perfunctorily, is a 
question ; and we only hope that our forebodings, founded upon 
so many hand-books turning out no better than mere literary 
manu-facture, will not be realized. ‘Though from the pen of an 
architect, the letter-press to Jones’s ‘ London in the Nineteenth 
Century’ (which by the bye ought by this time to be resumed, 
unless the present century expired several years ago, and we 
are now in the twentieth) was so far from manifesting any great 
critical ability as to be more remarkable for twaddle. As to the 
views themselves, they were passable enough, price considered, 
and served very well to give an idea of the Nashean grandeurs 
and improvements of a period which we have now outgrown. 
But neither that, nor any similar collection, gave us any subjects 
of that class which are more or less secluded from public inspec- 
tion. ‘That was afterwards undertaken by a work especially and 
exclusively devoted to such purpose, under the title of ‘ London 
Interiors ;’ and a most acceptable and interesting one would it 
have been had the idea—so excellent, and also so obvious a 
one that it is rather surprising it should not have been taken up 
before—been carried into execution as it ought to have been. 
Instead of which the subjects were treated most tastelessly ; bad 
in drawing, and as bad or worse in engraving, and without any 
sae to accuse—as the French say—the artist, though in our 
English meaning of the term, they pretty plainly accused those who 
employed them of incompetence. Their views of some of the 
rooms in Buckingham Palace were not calculated to serve them as 
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a passport of admission into such mansions as the Duke of Suther- 
land’s, Grosvenor House, and Mr Hope’s. The failure is the more 
to be regretted, because it is likely to deter from any similar un- 
dertaking, for some time to come at least, although it ought in 
reality to be an encouragement, what has been done having been 
done so imperfectly and so badly, as to leave it to be done over 
dgain, and a great deal more besides, by more capable artists. Let 
this be a hint, then, to that capital hand at architectural interiors 
on a similar seale—Thomas Allom; with warning, however, that 
for commensurate ability in regard to literary redaction, he must 
look out for some one more au fait in matters of architecture than 
his present writer. Mere compiling and cramming for the purpose 
will not do; on the contrary, they are attended with danger, and 
apt to lead into strange blunders—serious ones, as regards the wri- 
ter’s credit, but often highly diverting to better informed readers, 
as we could show by not a few instances of such blunderings; 
which those, who, if they know as little of the subject, are more 
discreet, avoid by retreating from it as soon as it presents itself. 
Mrs Jameson, for one, is too cautious and sensible to commit 
herself to perilous familiarity with it, and where she has been 
forced to touch upon it, as in speaking of some of the buildings 
which she visited at Munich, all her facile eloquence and clever- 
ness of general remark do not conceal how greatly she is at a 
loss, how little it is she can say with any feeling of satisfaction 
to herself, how unable she is to descant con amore—freely and 
feelingly upon productions of architecture with regard to their 
esthetic worth, in like manner as she does upon pictures and 
similar works of art. Accordingly, it may be presumed that, if 
no one else does so, she will agree with us as to the importance 
of an acquaintance with architecture to travellers like herself, if 
to no others. 

Clever architectural writing or description is sometimes to be 
met with by chance, where it would hardly be looked or sought 
for by those who were not previously apprized that there it is to 
be found. The search becomes like that for a few shrubs of a 
particular kind scattered about in the recesses of a vast, dense, 
and tangled forest.* Not every one, perhaps, is yet aware that 





* Were one of the architectural journals to give us a list of the principal 
papers relating to subjects in which their own readers may be supposed to 
be interested, yet, for want of some such index or indicator, not likely to 
be known to them, unless they chanced to be seen just at the time of their 
appearance, lying as they now do dispersed and buried in the heterogeneous 
= of general periodical literature and pamphlets, it would perform a good 
office. 

It would not be amiss, either, were some of our travellers to wander forth 
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there is anything relating to architecture in the ‘ Companion to 
the Almanac,’ there being nothing in the title to give indication 
of it, or even to render it coches wherefore we are the less 
surprised that some of our professional friends should have learnt 
it for the very first time from ourselves. It must now, however, be 
pretty generally known that, under the head of.‘ Public Im- 
provements,’ matters passed over altogether unregistered and 
unnoticed by ‘ Annual Registers,’ that publication has for a 
series of years made a sort of annual report of the principal 
buildings erected during the contemporary period; so that 
those sections of the ‘Companion’ by this time afford a great 
deal of information that cannot be got at anywhere else. It may 
therefore, at least, claim the merit of “ doing better than others 
what no one has done well;” or rather, perhaps, of beginning to 
do at all what others have not so much as attempted: for most 
assuredly there has been no other attempt to give us anything 
like a regular and connected account of new buildings ina simi- 
larly popular and economic form. 

The ‘ Companion’ must have done much if only by thrusting, 
so to say, architecture into the way, and more or less upon the 
attention, of those who purchase tbe work for the other informa- 
tion which it contains, getting the architectural wood-cut illus- 
trations into the bargain; and as they cannot avoid seeing these 
last, they are thereby apprized of the nature of the accompanying 
letter-press; that letter-press may be called illustrative, the 
descriptions being carefully drawn up, though not always so full 
as could be desired, which is, no doubt, owing to want of better 
materials—to the difficulty of eliciting the requisite information 
from the respective architects. And that architects are not very 
forward in offering such materials and sketches as are almost 
indispensable for the purpose, may be imagined from our so very 
rarely meeting with more than the bare mention of new build- 





into those “ by-ways” and devious tracks, whither guide-books do not think 
of conducting them. “Full many a gem” is to be met with, not only in 
the “dark unfathomed caves of ocean,” but on terra firma, in tracts un- 
explored by architects and tourists. If the existence of Canova’s ‘ Tempio’ at 
Possagno be known to English architects, it is about as much as it is; but 
we dare wager that scarcely one has even so much as heard of that vast pile, 
the Abbey of St Blaise, in the Black Forest, Austria, erected by Ixnard, be- 
tween the years 1768-80, whose church is a rotunda of somewhat greater 
diameter than the Pantheon at Rome. As little, in all likelihood, is known 
here of two much more recent structures, the Cathedral at Gran, and that 
at Erlau, both in Hungary, the former the work of Khiinel, the latter of 
Hild; and if we may trust such tantalizingly imperfect descriptions as we 
have seen of them, both the one and the other must be unusually grandiose 
in character, and worthy to rank with the noblest monuments of modern 
architecture. 
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ings, in those journals where they ought to form a constant and 
prominent feature. It may be that much which might be had is 
not got merely because it is not asked for; but there are also 
many things, and those perhaps not the least worthy in point of 
design, that cannot be asked for, because they have not been heard 
of, or, if they have, it cannot be ascertained whom they are by, 
and to whom application is to be made. 

Some, oohel » may consider it infra dig. to let their build- 
ings be exhibited at all in periodicals, or in such humble form as 
that of the ‘ Companion’ and its wood-cuts ; and, if so, they must 
sometimes be mortified almost to madness on beholding the vile 
caricatures of them which other publications are in the habit of 
putting forth. We donot pretend to say that there is not room 
for further improvement—improvement since the first there has 
been—in the wood-cuts of the ‘ Companion ;’ neither is any pre- 
tension made for them of their being more than useful expla- 
nations, if somewhat rude, sufficiently honest and intelligible, 
and giving attention to accuracy of forms and proportions as 
the chief point. ‘Their merit lies in their showing us what they 
do, more than in the manner of. showing it; whereas many 
exquisite specimens of modern wood-engraving, exhibiting the 
perfection to which the art has now been brought, are very 
namby-pamby in subject, and possess no other value than that 
derived from charm of execution. ‘To the latter we are not 
insensible, very far from it; but we have no right to look for 
excellence of that kind in such a professedly utilitarian pub- 
lication as the ‘ Companion,’ with whose appearance it would, 
in fact, be rather out of keeping. There is enough of positive 
interest in the subjects it - to render them welcome; and 
many, like ourselves, would be exceedingly glad to be able to 
obtain similar accounts and illustrations of new buildings in other 
countries. To say the truth, we rather wonder that there is 
not now something of the kind ;—that the idea has not been 
taken up elsewhere;—that Germany, annual-loving as well 
as art-loving, should not yet have produced an architectural 
annual, including, among its other contents, biographical 
notices and sketches of some of the more eminent German 
architects. 

That the ‘ Companion’ has silently performed, in some degree, 
the office of an architectural annual here, and that its wood-cuts are 
very acceptable and serviceable, real illustrations, though they do 
not aspire to rank as book-embellishments, may be seen by those 
which the liberal kindness of the publisher has enabled us to re- 
produce and exhibit to our readers in this article, in evidence 
both of what the ‘Companion’ has done, and of what further 
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may be done to bring subjects of this kind more directly under 
the cognizance of the general public. By collecting all the 
materials of the ‘Companion,’ reshaped, perhaps, so as to 
bring together all the buildings belonging to each of the 
respective towns and places, an interesting and popular volume 
might be formed, more especially were some additional illus- 
trations to be introduced. That or some other equally intel- 
ligent architectural vade-mecum would be a very useful and 
agreeable travelling companion and cicerone. The ‘ Com- 
panion’ certainly affords both model and materials for the 
purpose, and has frequently been quoted as an able authority by 
other publications, which, in borrowing its opinions and remarks, 
have bestowed a compliment justly due to them. By pro- 
fessional men themselves it ought to be taken as a compliment 
to their art that it should be so especially noticed in any pub- 
lication at all. They ought, for their own sakes, if not out of 
any more generous and elevated motive, to encourage and pro- 
mote that and whatever else is calculated to create a relish for, 
and awaken an intelligent sympathy with, architecture. Such, 
at least, would seem to be their direct interest, because it is the 
public that are their employers and paymasters. Be it bad or 
good, it is the taste of the latter that must be humoured; for so 
completely are architects at the mercy of that taste and of cir- 
cumstances, that they are glad to catch at opportunities, how- 
ever disadvantageous the conditions by which they are accom- 
anied. What sort of patronage it is the art obtains from 
ignorant and ill-informed, indifferent, yet obstinate employers, 
be they either individuals or public bodies, may be too plainly 
discerned by looking at the miserable abortions—the parodies of 
Greek architecture—which were applauded during the Greeko- 
mania that prevailed during the two first decenniums of the 
century. Gladly would we now get rid of some of the most 
notable of them; and, excepting the fire-insurance offices, 
almost every one is tempted to invoke Vulcan to come to our 
aid and rid us of them, architects more especially, and that 
pour cause; though some of them might not greatly mend 
matters even now. 

In all professions there are those who find their account in the 
ignorance of the public; accordingly, in that of architecture as 
well as the rest, there may be some who are of opinion that the 
public already feces quite as much of architecture as it 
ought todo. At the same time, let us hope that the main body 
of the profession agree with ourselves, and will assist in breaking 
down those barriers and prejudices which have hitherto prevented 
the study of their art from becoming a popular one. 
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InstEav of breaking up the letter-press forming the body of 
our article, by throwing into it so many woodcuts, we have, as 
most convenient both to our readers and ourselves, resorted to 
the expedient of introducing the architectural subjects from the 
‘Companion,’ apart and de suite, in what may be considered an 
appendix of documentary evidence, from which may be seen in 
some measure what that publication has done towards recording 
and illustrating some of the principal contemporary productions 
of architecture in this country. We cannot, however, undertake 
to reproduce here in like manner, the descriptions and comments 
on each structure, entire ; much less to notice either the subjects 
of the other woodcuts in the work, or any of the numerous build- 
ings which are spoken of in it, although not represented. Todo so 
would amount to drawing up a tolerably full chronological appercu 
on the subject for the last nineteen years; accordingly the task— 
though to ourselves it would be a pleasure—must be left to some 
one else, or reserved for other occasion elsewhere. We go no 
further back than to the volume for 1838, which gives us the 
Firzwitt1am Musevuo, the work of the late Mr. George Basevi, 
who was killed last year (Oct. 16) by falling from a plank in Ely 
Cathedral. 

This facade is facile princeps the gem of modern, i.e. Greaeco- 
Roman or classical architecture, at Cambridge; indeed, as a 
composition, marked by elegant taste and sterling originality, it 
stands unrivalled by any preceding or contemporary example 
which we possess of the same style. It is eminently replete with 
picturesque effect of an unusual and striking kind, such as no mere 
view, however faithful, can convey, there being not one, but a se- 
ries of effects, one of which is that of the vista through the co- 
lonnades and centre portico from end to end, as seen from either 
of the entrances on the “returns” of the two pavilions or masses 
forming the extremities of the fagade, and which give increased 
value to the general columniation. This, and other peculiarities, 
can hardly be clearly understood by those who have not seen the 
building itself, except by means of a ground plan; and both such 
plan and elevation of the facade may be found in ‘ The Civil En- 
gineer and Architects’ Journal’ for last May, accompanied by a de- 
scription and analytical critique, pointing out the several beauties 
and merits of this charming piece of architecture. But most strange 
to say, the very same publication gave, the following month, an- 


other article on the same building, which was evidently penned 
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with the determination to decry it, although the writer professed 
to admire it vastly, except that everything in the design ought 
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Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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to have been altogether different from what it actually is !—in- 
consistency paralleled only by that on the part of the journal 
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itself, in admitting the second article without any sort of explana- 
tion, or hinting that it was to be considered an anti-critique, intend- 
ed to contradict—at least greatly qualify, what had been just be- 
fore said. According to the musty maxim, de gustibus, Xc., the 
second writer was at liberty to condemn the extension of colum- 
niation in connexion with the octastyle beneath the pediment, 
by carrying out immediately from it the lateral colonnades. 
Opinion as to that is mere matter of taste, but he went against 
matter of fact in affirming that the low attic-like superstructure 
rising up over the rear wall of the portico, and by him elegantly 
nicknamed a “hump” on the building, shows worse in the build- 
ing itself than in the geometrical elevation; an assertion plainly 
confuted by the above cut, since so far from being obtrusive, that 
“hump” is nearly lost in perspective, altogether so in a near view of 
the facade; and when seen it serves both to throw greater variety 
of outline into the general mass, and to indicate the great depth 
of the portico (viz. three intercolumns, or nearly half its width in 
front) previously to approaching it. Surely the “ elevation” 
must have played the lynx-eyed critic a trick; causing him to 
fancy that “ hump” to be immediately upon the roof of the por- 
tico itself, instead of at thirty feet distance from the pediment. 
Had he seen the volume of the ‘Companion’ for 1839, he would 
not have fallen into such error, for that contains a section of the 
entire building from front to back, whereby it is plainly enough 
shown that in a direct front view very little is seen beyond the 
pediment. The section which we have just alluded to, serves to 
make us acquainted in some degree with the character originally 
contemplated for the interior by the architect himself. 


‘“‘ The Hall is an exceedingly happy specimen of Italian architecture, 
—one fraught with much originality, and retaining the playfulness and 
richness of the style, without any of its capriciousness or uncouth- 
ness. It is in every respect admirably arranged for effect, and so as 
to produce a very imposing coup d’cil on entering, notwithstanding 
the spaciousness and decorated character of the portico.” 


For the rest, and for the general description of the edifice, we 
must refer our readers to the ‘Companion’ of 1838-9; but 
how far what is there said with respect to the interior will now 
be realised is doubtful, since very little advance had been made 
with the inner part of the structure at the time of the architect’s 
death, which event has caused the task of completing it to be 
confided to Mr. Cockerell, therefore it remains to be seen whe- 
ther he will scrupulously perform the office of executor to his 
talented predecessor. Should he not, it will be all the more to 
be regretted that Basevi himself did not perpetuate his own de- 
signs for the building, by publishing them. 
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Having mentioned Mr. Cockerell, we may as well here pro- 
duce at once the view of a building erected by him at Oxford 












Taylor and Randolph Institute, Oxford. 


(begun 1841), viz., the “Taylor and Randolph Institute.” Al- 
though somewhat similar in purpose to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
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inasmuch as a considerable part of the interior is allotted to a 
museum and statue-gallery, the building is of altogether different 
character from the Cambridge one—quite different in style and 
in taste as well as indesign. With a silence that is more signifi- 
cant than flattering, the ‘Companion’ makes no comments upon it; 
nor can we by any means compliment it. That it manifests de- 
termined aim at originality is not to be denied; but the origina- 
lity itself is, in our opinion at least, of a most unlucky kind. To 
us the whole seems to be a jumble of incoherences and incongru- 
ous and conflicting parts; therefore, after such a specimen, let 
us hope that the architect will not think of tampering, at any 
rate, not be allowed to tamper, with poor Basevi’s designs for the 
interior of the Cambridge edifice. 




















London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


We have Mr. Cockerell again as joint architect with Mr. Tite 
in the building of the London and Westminster Bank, in Loth- 
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bury ; the front of which—and the design is attributed to the 
first-mentioned gentleman alone — is more satisfactory than the 
preceding subject, not but that there is much in it which is more 
odd than pleasing. ‘The interior, however, is well worth seeing, 
and is thus described in the ‘ Companion.’ 


“ From the entrance a long corridor, measuring 38 x 13-6’, and 
flanked on each side by four columns, leads into the principal banking 
room, or ‘ Town Bank,’ which is 34 x 50 and 59°6’ high. It may, 
however, be described as being thirty-four feet square; that being 
the space within the columns on the east and west sides, behind 
which are additional spaces, containing staircases to the upper floor. 
Upon these columns, which are in the Grecian Doric style, plain in 
their shafts, yet fluted just at their bases and beneath their neckings, 
rest three arches, on each of the sides mentioned. As these open- 
ings do not occupy the entire width of those sides of the room, 
solidity of character is preserved, and confusion of plan avoided, 
while variety is obtained, and the depth of shadow in the recessed 
parts serves to give great brilliancy to the rest. The most objec- 
tionable circumstance is, that the balustrade of the landing of the 
staircase, which is carried as a gallery just behind the columns, cuts 
against their shafts, just below the capitals. Higher up there is a 
projecting gallery, continued quite around, but entered only from the 
east and west sides, through three square-headed openings corre- 
sponding with the arched inter-columns below. On this level the 
angles of the hall are cut off so as to obtain space for a niche; and 
above these niches spring the pendentives of the dome, or velum— 
the name applied by way of distinction to a spherical roof extended 
over a square plan,”—and a term, it might have been added, omitted 
in architectural glossaries. “This dome is crowned by a lesser 
one, through which the light is admitted ; and there is also a large 
semicircular ‘ Diocletian’ window, glazed with hexagonal panes, 
on the north and west sides, within the arch-heads formed by the 
pendentives.” 


That Railways have collaterally promoted architecture, by 
causing a great many structures to be erected as termini, sta- 
tions, and other buildings connected with them, may be freely 
allowed; and in some instances designs of considerable pretension, 
possessing a sort of class, if not always “first class,” character, 
have been produced in consequence. The one here represented, 
viz., the London Terminus of the Birmingham Railway, in Euston 
Square, is certainly of sufficiently classic style, and although there 
is not much attempt at design in it, it has 


“the merit of being, as a specimen of Greek architecture, not 
only upon a grander scale than anything of the kind yet attempted 
in this country, but also free from any adulteration of the style by 
the admixture of features which, however well they might be de- 
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signed in themselves, almost invariably detract from classicality of 
design. Here there was fortunately no occasion for having sash- 




























London Terminus of the Birmingham Railway, Euston Square. 
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windows peep out between Doric columns. Neither have we a severe 
Doric portico, correct, perhaps, and unexceptionable in itself, yet 
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tacked to a building of different and modern physiognomy. On the 
contrary, the Grecian outline is preserved entire, on which account 
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London Terminus of the Brighton and Dover Railway, London Bridge. 






the structure exhibits itself to most advantage when viewed ob- 
liquely, so as to show its line of roof, and depth, especially as the 
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cornice is of unusually bold design, being not only ornamented with 
projecting lion heads, but crowned by a series of deep antifixe ; while 
when beheld from a greater distance, the large stone slabs are also 
seen that cover the roof.” 


Of this building, which was erected in 1837-8, Mr. Philip 
Hardwick (another structure by whom will presently claim our 
notice) was the architect. 

As belonging to the same class of buildings, yet strongly con- 
trasting with the preceding subject, in regard to both style and 
design, we now show one that was begun a few years later (1843), 
namely, the terminus of the Dover and Brighton Railway, near 
London Bridge. This facade, designed by Mr. T. Turner, 
although Mr. H. Roberts is the actual—hardly in that instance 
the acting—architect to the joint Companies, exhibits an ornate 
and picturesquely grouped composition, in what is now called 
the Italian palazzo style. 


“The campanile would have looked loftier than it now does, had the 
intermediate cornices been either greatly diminished, or made only 
string courses, since they operate as so many breaks in the vertical 
line, and divide the tower into distinct stories. The height of this 
clock-tower is 75 feet, or from the level of Tooley Street, 95, and 
that of the main facade, 32 feet.” 


The building, therefore, is upon a very small scale, particularly 
as compared with the preceding one, whose Doric columns are 
only a few feet less in height than the tower attached to this 
terminus. And we may remark that as it is or was intended 
that the design—which is not yet completed, no more of it being 
executed than what is shown in the cut,—should be in all other 
respects uniform, the introduction of the campanile in the present 
position, on one side of the main building, will be attended with 
a disagreeably awkward effect when the whole shall come to be 
finished. Surely it would have been far better to put it at the 
rear of the main building; had which been done the rest of the 
facade might have looked not quite so low perhaps as it now 
does. 

The Victoria Rooms at Bristol, of which edifice a ground-plan 
is also given in the ‘Companion’ for 1839, was erected by Mr. 
C. Dyer, a London architect, and is distinguished by a Corin- 
thian octastyle portico of noble aspect, and inferior to very few 
modern ones in its dimensions, the columns being thirty feet 
high. It is also made to admit carriages to drive into it, by 
means of a sloping ascent on each side in addition to the flight 
of steps in front; and it possesses the further great recommenda- 
tion of having its back ground kept quite undisturbed by windows. 
Neither are there any apertures of the kind elsewhere in the 
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facade, but blank windows, or shallow recesses dressed like win- 
dows, apparently for the reception of statues upon the blocks on 
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Victoria Rooms, Bristol. 
















their sills. Whether intended to be so made use of as niches 
for figures or not, it would, we conceive, have been infinitely 
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better had there been only a single one on each side of the por- 
tico; because while that would have been sufficient, as features 
to fill up those compartments, the window-like character now 
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New Church at Streatham, 





observable would have been avoided, and in each of the side 
divisions there would have been, what there now is not, a centre 
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for the eye to rest upon. Like many others, the architect seems 
to have satisfied himself too easily,—to have been content rather 
with avoiding positive faults, than studious of and attentive to mat- 
ters that do not fall under the reach of express rules. The rear 
of the building is occupied by the Great Room, an apartment 
measuring “ 117 feet by 55, and 48 in height, therefore, although 
in height it is somewhat less, in its area it greatly exceeds 
that of Freemasons’ Hall, London, for the latter is only 92 x 43 
feet.” 

Among the churches which have been from time to time repre- 
sented in the ‘Companion,’ that at Streatham by Mr. J. W. Wild, 
1841, is unquestionably the most remarkable for singularity of 
style, in which respect it partakes largely of the character of 
Lombardic architecture. ‘This subject would have shown better 
in perspective than in mere elevation, for unless explained it can 
hardly be understood from the cut, that the campanile is quite 
at the other end of the building, namely, at the south-east 
angle. That tower, which is so dissimilar in its physiognomy 
from the steeples of Gothic churches, comes greatly in aid of the 
rest of the design, it being peculiarly characteristic of the style 
here affected. 

No building in this country can boast of such a continuous dis- 
play of columniation as is made by the two principal fronts (east 
and south) of St. George’s Hall at Liverpool; an edifice which, 
when completed, will rank among the first of its kind in the 
kingdom, whether in point of magnitude, or for the classical taste 
which stamps it as a composition without any of that alloy which 
more or less neutralizes the character aimed at by antique co- 
lumniation. We are aware that another writer in this journal 
(see W. Rev. vol. xli. p. 104) has censured the architect for 
having, “ by an excess of misapplied ingenuity,” managed effect- 
ually to hide every window; so that the doors are the only open- 
ings by which, “ apparently,” light or air can be admitted. Yet 
surely the ingenuity was well employed which succeeded in com- 
pletely banishing fenestration from a design that must else have 
been greatly impaired by it, unless the subject had been treated 
altogether differently. If they cannot be kept apart, one of the 
two of such clashing elements as fenestration or columniation 
must predominate, and even if it be the latter that does so, win- 
dows must invariably operate more or less as a drawback upon 
its intended effect. In proof of this we may quote the British 
Museum, whose facade will have no fewer than forty-two columns, 
palisading walls pierced with windows—at least with one row of 
them—therefore applied or ‘ misapplied” not ingeniously but 
very insipidly, and for little other purpose than apparently to ob- 
struct light, and to conceal the extreme poverty of invention and 
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idea which all besides the mere columns betray,—the architect's 
utter incapability of making anything at all out of fenestration 
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St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 
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alone. Provided there be sufficient light and air within a build- 
ing, what matters it whether the mode of obtaining them be evident 
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or not on beholding the mere exterior, more especially if there 
be sufficient zsthetic reasons for avoiding windows, which always 
occasion a large public building to partake more or less of the 
character of one intended chiefly for habitation. At all events, 
the same objection relative to want of visible apertures for the 
admission of light and air, may with equal propriety be urged 
against such hyper-classical modern edifices as La Madeleine at 
Paris, and the Walhalla near Regensburg, or again, Schinkel’s 
facade of the Berlin Museum, all which exhibit pure columnia- 
tion without any mixture of fenestration in it. The Jast-men- 
tioned piece of architecture seems to have been the theme upon 
which Mr. H. L. Elmes founded his composition for the east 
front of St. George’s Hall; nor does this supposition of ours— be 
it a correct one or not—at all detract from the originality of the 
design, for he has hit upon a remarkably happy novelty, that of 
continuing columniation from end to end, not only without mo- 
notony, but in such manner as to produce great variety and 
powerful contrast, by carrying out the order at the extremities, 
not in mere pilasters, but square pillars, the upper part of whose 
shafts are completely insulated, while the intercolumns are closed 
up below with screen walls, affording spaces for large panels of 
sculpture. The partial closing up of the extreme divisions of 
that front not only contributes to variety, but imparts a character 
of solidity and repose to the whole mass. ‘These remarks of our 
own must suffice, without quotation from the ‘Companion,’ and 
we only add that the height of the columns is forty-five feet, and of 
the entire order fifty-seven, dimensions considerably exceeding 
those of the portico of the Royal Exchange. 

From the same volume of the ‘Companion’ which shows us 
St. George's Hall, we take another cut—one of the best executed 
in the whole series for both neatness of drawing and spiritedness 
of touch—representing a Savings’ Bank erected at Bath, 1841, 
by Mr. G. Alexander. It will not detain us long, for although a 
very meritorious piece of Italian astylar design, it does not call 
for particular remark of any kind, except, perhaps, as regards the 
rusticated quoins, which diminish in length upwards, so that a 
greater expression of strength is given to the ground floor than to 
the upper ones. There is, however, another peculiarity noticed 
in the book, which ought not to be passed, because, as is there 
observed, it is hardly perceptible in so small a drawing, unless 
attention be directed to it viz., that 
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“* Without being treated as a distinct basement, the ground floor 
is slightly projected, so that the pedestals to the columns of the 
windows rest upon its string course, whereby greater solidity is 
given to the lower part of the building; nor is the effect of the 
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building itself marred by iron railings to the area, but, on the con- 
trary, rather set off by the podium around it.” 
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Savings’ Bank, Bath. 


Another very handsome example of the same style is furnished 
by what is called the Brunswick Buildings, at Liverpool, erected 
by Messrs. Williams of that town for J. C. Ewart, Esq., at the 
corner of Brunswick and Fenwick Streets. Of the front or side 
towards the latter street only a portion is shown in the cut, which 
is, however, sufficient, since, except that it has no doors, it re- 
sembles the entrance-front, with no other difference than that of 
being somewhat longer, there being nine windows on a floor 
instead of seven. A comparison of this and the preceding sub- 
ject will show how much variety of design may be obtained in 
astylar composition by means of little more than fenestration 
alone; which, we may observe, is infinitely more artistic than the 
vulgar pseudo-Greek mode of sticking porticos and columns 
against fronts with mere holes in the walls, or what are little 
better, for windows. In such cases it avails not that the columns 
themselves are strictly Greek, so long as the ensemble is essen- 
tially cockney. 
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Brunswick Buildings, Liverpool. 


As an example of Palladian composition“ evidently a re- 
miniscence of Palladio’s loggia to the Basilica of Vicenza,”—we 
may take the front of the County Courts, erected at Cambridge 
in 1842, by Messrs Wyatt and Brandon, who, instead of intro- 
ducing a portico, which, however good it might have been, could 
hardly have vied with that of the Fitzwilliam Museum, have ju- 
diciously given quite a different character to their fagade, and one 
which is rather of an unusual kind. 


«The meagreness and monotony of the Italian building (at Vicenza), 
it is further remarked, are here avoided. Instead of the straggling, 
sprawling appearance there occasioned by the distance between the 
small columns and the pilasters of the larger order, the same ar- 
rangement is here made to produce greater compactness and greater 
richness of effect. Instead, too, of consisting of a mere repetition of 
the same compartment from end to end, a pleasing degree of variety, 
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without any prejudice to unity of composition, is thrown into the 
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Front ot the County Courts, Cambridge. 
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from, while of a piece with the rest, thus limiting the open loggia to 
five arches; and by being inclosed at its ends, that arcade is not 
only more sheltered, but produces a more forcible contrast of light 
and shade.” 
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By the same architects, and in the same volume, is Wilton 














Wilton Church, near Salisbury. 


Church, near Salisbury, illustrated by two cuts, one of them a 
ground-plan, which, interesting as it is, we must dispense with. 
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Like that at Streatham, this church is in the Lombard style, 
but the designs themselves are very dissimilar. In both of them 
the lofty square campanile forms a striking feature; but, besides 
the very great dissimilarity between the two, they are differently 
combined with the main structure. At Streatham, the campanile 
is immediately attached to the church at the east end of its south 
side; while here it is placed almost at the west end, and is con- 
nected with it by a vestibule or cloister, whose open arches and 
columns produce great richness of effect, and a pleasing contrast 
to the breadth and solidity of other parts. In consequence, too, 
of the tower being thus detached and brought forward, far great- 
er play and variety than would else be the case are given to the 
whole composition, different combinations being presented from 
every point of view. As here shewn it is very effective: the 
campanile, cloister, and body of the church produce a most pic- 
turesque architectural group. With this portion of comment 
we must be satisfied, and if our readers are not, they must turn 
to the ‘ Companion’ for 1843 for the remainder and for descrip- 
tion. As far as we are aware, the same style has not been since 
made use of on similar occasions, owing, perhaps, to its being 
considered too exotic; yet, in our opinion, it is greatly preferable 
to the modern early English, now so much in vogue. 

The new building in Lincoln’s Inn is another work by Mr. 
Hardwick, the architect of the Doric propyleum in Euston 
Square, and one that is a very great architectural ornament, both 
to that Inn of Court and to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Were it re- 
markable for nothing else, this structure would be so on account 
of its having obtained such a very extraordinary degree of notice 
from the public press at the time of its being first opened, 
namely, the Royal visit on the occasion; had it not been for which, 
it might have been questioned whether the newspapers would 
have spoken of it at all, or at the utmost would have bestowed 
more than a brief paragraph upon it. The ‘Illustrated News’ and 
‘ Pictorial Times’ strove to outvie each other in their display of 
illustrations,— views both interior and exterior, and also drawings 
of details,—in which respect they were pretty much on a par, each 
possessing some cuts better than those given by its rival; but 
the ‘ Pictorial’ had the vantage in regard to architectural descrip- 
tion, ably drawn up and interspersed with intelligent remarks. 
As so much has already been said on the building in those and 
other publications which are likely to have been seen by most 
of our readers, we may very well be excused from entering into 
any account of it here; and therefore need say little more than 
that, substantially as it is built, carefully as it is executed, and 
liberally as it is adorned within, the whole structure was com- 
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pleted in a remarkably short space of time, the first stone having 
been laid April 20th, 1843, and the inauguration banquet being 
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New Hall, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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held, October 30th, 1845. In the direction of its length, the 
building stands north and south, and the view of it shows the 
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south end and east side, or that towards the Inn garden. ‘The 
letters of reference in the plan, which is that of the upper or 
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New Hall, Lincoln’s Inn; ground plan. 
principal floor (beneath which are two others, viz. a basement 
for offices sunk within, and a ground-floor upon, the terrace), 
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are: a, the great dining-hall, with the arrangement of the 
tables ; 4, vestibule, with an octagonal clerestory over the middle 
division of it, whose windows are decorated with stained glass; 
c, council-room; d, Benchers’ drawingroom; and e, library. 
There is a second view of the edifice in the Companion, showing 
it from the north-west. 

The new Guildhall, or Law Courts, at Bristol, erected by Mr. 
R. S. Pope, an architect residing in that city, is rendered notable 
by a facade of more ornate character than usual in what may be 
called the civic Gothic or Tudor style. The cut, however, as 
the ‘Companion’ itself remarks, does not show it by any means to 
advantage; some of the details—the canopy heads to the niches, 
for instance—being rather indicated hieroglyphically, than express- 
ed. How far the execution and details of the building itself are 
satisfactory we are unable to say; but the general design, at 
least, is sufficiently characteristic. Owing to one most unlucky 
specimen—that in the metropolis, 


“ Guildhall Gothic has become a term of reproach, but it is one 
that does not apply to the Bristol structure, since no two things, 
admitting of any sort of comparison, can be more dissimilar in taste. 
We do, however, discover considerable congeniality of character be- 
tween the building here shewn and that by Mr. Barry at Westmin- 
ster. Rivalry with, or resemblance to, the last-mentioned, is out of 
the question; equally so is plagiarism; yet we may fairly impute 
much of what is here done to the influence of that example; which 
is just as it should be, and leads to hope, that, in like manner as the 
taste previously shewn in many of our public buildings extended 
itself to the provinces to the discredit of our national architecture, 
it may now do so to the great improvement of it.” 


Another provincial structure, which competes in taste with 
those of a similar class in the metropolis,—and, in fact, in point of 
taste, is very much superior to most of them, as regards the archi- 
tecture of its facade,—is the new Manchester Theatre, begun De- 
cember, 1844, and opened September 29th, 1845. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Irwin and Chester, of Manchester, but the 
design is to be attributed to the latter gentleman alone, and, con- 
sidering how limited was the space of frontage allowed him (not 
more than sixty-nine feet), it must be confessed that he succeeded 
in his attempt to confer dignity of manner on what is in itself in- 
considerable with regard to mere size. Instead of an advanced 
portico, which, though only tetrastyle, would, by projecting forward, 
have seemed to encumber so small a front, and have caused it to 
appear less than it really is, he adopted a recessed loggia—which, 
apart from other considerations, has the advantage of affording a 
better-sheltered entrance to the theatre, it being open only in front. 
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This loggia is besides rendered more than a mere Corinthian 
distyle in antis of the usual kind, for by the middle inter-column 
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being arched over, it acquires great novelty of character and strong 

expression. That lofty arch gives physiognomy to the whole 
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composition, marks the centre most decidedly, and serves also to 
combine together the upper and lower part of the facade. We 
ourselves, however, desiderate what might even now be applied, 
viz. some sculpture on each side of that arch—two figures, per- 
haps symbolizing Tragedy and Comedy, in half reclining attitude, 
against the archivolt. We could also wish—and no doubt the 
architect himself has done so—the two ground-floor windows 
away, and those spaces rusticated @ Pantique. 
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New Theatre, Manchester. 


The next subject, which is one of the Kensington Garden Villas, 
might very well pass for a small Club-house, at least for some street 
front, its character being so totally different from what we are here 
accustomed to in anything calling itself a villa. The only thing 
that “accuses” it of not being intended for a street fagade is the 
extension of the ground-floor, by wing-like additions to it. If, 
however, in very different, it is also in very superior taste to the 
great majority of buildings of its class, and its aristocratic look 
is not a little enhanced by the front being entirely of stone. ‘The 
architect is understood, it seems, to be Mr. Bankes, a pupil of 
Mr. Barry; but whether pupil of his or not, he is evidently of 
his school, and not an unworthy follower of it; wherefore it is 
somewhat strange that there should be any doubt as to his being 
Mr. Bankes or Mr. Somebody-else. But, whether it be owing 
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to sheer mauvaise honte, architects seem to delight in preserving 
an incog.; their names being either withheld by themselves, or 
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suppressed by those who speak of their works ; which, in many 
cases, may argue discretion on one side, or mercy on the other. 
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To speak of the design itself,—the cut presents our readers with 
another specimen of astylar decoration, and let them not fail to 
notice one peculiarity that is certainly no Barryism, and which is 
somewhat at variance with the strict “Italianism” kept up in 
all other respects: we allude to the openings of the first-floor 
windows being brought down to the string-course beneath those 
windows, without any intervening parapet table or balustrade ; 
owing to which, and to the want of greater height in the openings 
themselves (which are not so high as those of the ground-floor), 
that story looks to be much less lofty within than the one beneath 
it, which last, no doubt, according to villa fashion, contains the 
principal apartments. In fact, the ground-floor is made to de- 
clare itself externally as being the principal one, by the greater 
importance there given to the windows; they having pediments, 
whereby the entire dressings of those windows, the parapet tables 
beneath them included, are more than half as much again in 
height as those of the first floor. ‘This is another peculiarity, 
which those readers who make use of their eyes to study and 
compare, as well as look at drawings of this kind, will hardly fail 
to notice,—at least, if they have noticed the two previous exam- 
ples of the same mode of composition. 

The next cut presents us with a fourth example of astylar 
Italian, showing a portion of the elevation of that very hand- 
some piece of street architecture facing the east front of the 
Royal Exchange. It bears the name of Freeman’s Place, was 
erected by Messrs. I’Anson, and was completed in 1845. One 
thing in regard to it, which our readers ought to be apprised of, 
no indication being given of it in the cut, is that the front is of 
red brick, with stone dressings; which mixture of materials, though 
rather unusual in the style adopted, here produces a very good 
effect, one in which sobriety is combined with richness. Another 
thing which cannot be understood from the cut itself, and therefore 
requires to be stated, is that the entire front extends to the length 
of thirteen windows on a floor; and we may also here as well correct 
an unlucky error in the cut, which might lead some to imagine 
that the architect varied the dressings of the first-floor windows 
very strangely, the third window from the angle having no pedi- 
ment, whereas all the windows in that range have pediments, 
triangular and segmental alternately. In its remarks on this very 
superior specimen of the kind of street architecture in which 
the ground-floor is allotted to shops and other business pur- 
poses, the ‘ Companion’ says of it : 


« Not only is it a fine mass as far as mere size goes, but the im- 
portance so derived is well kept up and preserved by the character 
of the ‘fenestration,’ which is such as not to cut up the mass itself 
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into littleness, as is too generally the case, owing to windows being 
put too closely together, which inevitably occasions an ordinary 
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Freeman’s Place. 
dwelling-house look to prevail, in spite of every attempt to mask it 
by ornament ; whereas this fagade is exceedingly well proportioned, 
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both as to the quantity of window opening, as compared with the 
entire surface, and is well proportioned also in regard to mass (about 
160 feet by 60), wherefore the eye takes in the whole of it as a dis- 
tinct architectural object.” 


Yet, in reviewing the ‘ Companion,’ one critic boldly denied that 
Freeman’s Place at all answers to the character given of it in 
the book, with regard to merit of fenestration; because, with 
the cut staring him in the face, he chose to overlook all the upper 
part of the building, being determined to understand by “ fenes- 
tration” the windows of the ground-floor alone, although, that 
being treated as an arcade,—and whether it be a glazed or an 
open one makes no difference in the composition,—the proportion 
of openings or voids is very much greater than that of the solids 
or piers. It pleased the ingenuous reviewer to compare the 
“ fenestration ”—leaving his readers to find out whether he meant 
that of the entire front or only a portion of it— to that of a con- 
servatory; and of course such arcade does resemble some con- 
servatories, for the reason that some conservatories resemble such 
arcades. However, our readers have eyes, as well as reviewers; 
we may therefore safely leave it to them to judge how far the 
Freeman’s Place facade can be likened in its ensemble to a con- 
servatory, or is defective in its general fenestration. For our 
part, we are disposed very much to commend the unlucky arcade 
in question, as affording a most admirable example of the mode by 
which architectural expression and due appearance of solidity may 
be kept up in the lower part of fronts where very spacious open- 
ings are required for shop windows; whereas now many such 
fronts are made to appear as if they rested on a substructure of 
glass, or on a mere beam thrown across a yawning void. 

And now we will take our leave of the ‘Companion’ at once, or 
some of our readers may begin to think it a troublesome one; we 
therefore dismiss it with a brief but kindly meant “Au revoir /” 





[Since our article was set up, we have met with the following anecdote in 
print: —A year or two ago, the council of the Institute actually rejected a most 
liberal proposition on the part of Mr. Weale, who, after representing how de- 
sirable it was that authentic designs of new buildings should be edited by such 
a body as the Institute, offered to take upon himself all the expenses of such a 
work, and to deliver to the Institute 250 copies of each volume, provided they 
would obtain the requisite drawings and descriptions from the respective 
architects. | 
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Art. 1V.—1. An Act for the Amendment of the Laws relating to 
the Importation of Corn. (9 & 10 Vict. cap. 22.) 


2. An Act for the Amendment of an Act granting Duties on 
Customs. (9 § 10 Vict. cap. 23.) 


HE Corn Laws are at length repealed. The struggle of eight 
years has been crowned by victory—a victory singularly 
complete, glorious, full of consequences, and wholly stainless,— 
a victory equally beneficial to victors and to vanquished. The 
struggle has been, in many of its features, the most remarkable 
in our history. ‘The movement was commenced, and has 
throughout been headed and sustained, exclusively by the middle 
classes, and the credit of the victory belongs to them alone. 
They were opposed by both of the great aristocratic parties in 
the state, who for centuries have divided the power and patronage 
of the government between them :—one party was vehemently 
hostile: the other either cold, indifferent, or actively discou- 
raging; while the farmers, the peasants, and the operative 
classes generally, for whose more immediate benefit it was 
designed, and in whose instantaneous relief its success would 
have resulted, either stood altogether aloof from the contest, or 
gave their strenuous opposition to those who were fighting their 
battle. It is a victory gained in the Legislature in opposition to 
the supposed pecuniary interests of the legislators, and gained 
by the force of argument alone. 

In the case of Catholic Emancipation, the principles which 
were finally victorious were supported by the leading statesmen 
of both political parties, and were opposed by the clergy only, 
and the great mass of the ignorant and bigoted among the 
people. In the case of the Reform Bill, the movement was 
supported by the whole Whig aristocracy, and the more intelli- 
gent and powerful portion of the people; and was finally suc- 
cessful at least as much through menace as through argument. 
But in the present case the Repeal of the Corn Laws has been 
won by the weapons of reasoning alone—aided by the proof which 
seasons and circumstances have afforded of the accuracy of that 
reasoning; and it has been won against the united hostility of 
the working classes, the clergy, and both sections of the aris- 
tocracy; it has been won in spite of the opposition of those 
whom it was designed to benefit, and of those whom it was 
imagined it would impoverish or ruin. ‘Truly it offers a glorious 
precedent for future efforts. Distrust, ignorance, political 
prepossessions, the pecuniary interests and ancient and deep- 
rooted prejudices of the two most powerful bodies in the state, 
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have all melted away before the simple force of logic — and 
that logic in the mouth of mercantile and manufacturing men. 
From which premises we may draw two conclusions: first, 
that henceforth in Engiand no law which can be clearly demon- 
strated to be unsound, unjust, and injurious, can be maintained, 
whatever be the power or whoever be the parties interested in 
its continuance; and, secondly, that it is from the commercial 
classes that will issue those principles of wisdom and justice, 
which, gradually penetrating the Legislature and the country, 
will make England what she ought to be—because what she is 
capable of becoming. 

It is never safe, and seldom useful, to prophesy in political 
matters. The operative working of any great legislative change 
depends upon too many elements, and is liable to modification 
and interference from too many contingencies, to be foreseen with 
any approach to certainty by the most sagacious intellect. In 
the present case, however, so much benefit may arise, and so 
wo mischief may be averted, by our being not taken by sur- 
prise by the results of freedom, but found prepared to manage 
and direct them, and take advantage of them as they occur, that 
we shall not shrink from the hazardous task of endeavouring 
to trace out the probable consequences which will flow out of 
this great victory of common justice and common sense, in order 
that its benefits may be improved to the uttermost, and its perils 
as far as possible averted. Let us then inquire what will be its 
effects, 


I. On roe Procress or AGRICULTURE. 
II. On tHe Conpition or THE PEOPLE. 
III. On tHe rurure Course AND CHARACTER OF OUR 
LEGISLATION. 
IV. On our Foreign RELATIONS. 


I. On rue AGRICULTURE OF THE CouNTRY. 


The idea, that any land will be thrown out of cultivation by the 
withdrawal of protection, we consider capable of disproof almost 
to demonstration. In the first place, England is a country having 
a very limited area, a very dense and a rapidly increasing a 
lation, and land that is not wanted for one purpose is therefore 
certain to be wanted for another. Moreover, it was well shewn 
by one of the official reports which issued from Somerset House, 
that the augmented numbers of our people would require 
every year the addition to our area of land of a county as large as 
Worcestershire, or the productiveness of our present area increasing 
to an equivalent amount! Such an annual increase to the demand 
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for land—an article of which only a limited quantity cxists—must, 
unless the principles of political economy are wholly futile and 
erroneous, add materially to its value, and far more than counter- 
balance any effect which foreign competition could have in dis- 
couraging the cultivation of inferior soils. 

In the second place. Not only has the value of land been 
regularly and greatly enhanced for a long series of years (except 
in a few localities where this effect has been counteracted by 
gross mismanagement of the poor rates) in the face of a declining 
price of corn, but even now—even during the uncertainty and 
suspense which prevailed during the seven years’ agitation of 
the question of repeal—land has risen, and is still daily rising, 
in marketable value ; and even among those who are loudest in 
their outcry, and boldest in their prediction of ruin to the agri- 
cultural interest from the change, we do not hear of any man 
either desirous to dispose of his landed property, or willing to 
take a lower price for it. These sl would be anxious 


sellers, if they believed their own prophecy—but they are not. 
Thirdly. ‘The same predictions have been uttered with equal 

confidence ever since 1815, with every fresh alteration in the 

corn laws, and every further fall in the average price of grain. 


Yet not only has no land been thrown out of cultivation, but 
more land has been yearly inclosed, and brought under the 
plough. We are fully justified, therefore, in turning a deaf ear 
to forebodings so regularly uttered, and so invariably falsified. 

Fourthly. No land can go out of cultivation, except it be so 
poor and prices so low that it cannot be cultivated at a profit, if 
rent-free. | Now, if there be any land in this position, it is clear 
that its cultivation hitherto must have been a losing and nota 
gainful occupation, so far as the country is concerned, and the 
sooner it is abandoned the better. Moreover, if there be any 
such land, and it be thrown up by the farmers, there can be little 
doubt that the peasants will ie only too glad to cultivate it as 
rent-free allotments. 

Finally, and this reason is sufficient of itself. It has been 
clearly shown by Messrs Morton and ‘Trimmer, by simple arith- 
metical calculations, that protection laws are a source of loss, not 
of gain, to the farmers; and that their abolition will enable farmers 
to cultivate their land so much more cheaply than at present, as 
to more than counterbalance the diminished price of wheat. 

It seems certain, then, that no land will be allowed to go out 
of cultivation in consequence of the repeal of the protection duties 
on grain. We think it is equally capable of demonstration that 
the produce obtained from the lead will be greatly augmented. 
Prices will not only range lower on the average, but will never 
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reach so high, as under the former system. Consequently, 
farmers and landlords will at once perceive that, in order to place 
them in as good a position as at present, the soil must be made to 
yield a larger aggregate produce than it now does,—by the pro- 
cess of higher and better, and cheaper—not stingier, farming. 
The possibility of this no one doubts; the extent to which it may 
be effected, few, save experimental and scientific farmers, have 
any conception. ‘Iwo or three considerations will serve to open 
our eyes to this possible extent of improvement. A short time 
ago, according to the authority of Professor Johnstone, of 
Durham (whose estimate we believe has never been disputed), 
the average produce of wheat land throughout England was stated 
at 23 quarters to the acre. Now, in the Lothians, and in well- 
farmed land in England, the ordinary production ranges from four 
to six quarters; and we know of one large field in Norfolk 
which in 1844 produced eleven quarters to the acre. If, there- 
fore, the ill-farmed land under wheat cultivation were brought 
up to the standard of the best-farmed land of equal original 
quality, it is evident that the aggregate production of England 
would be doubled, if not trebled. Such a change, which is clearly 
possible, and which we hold to be absolutely certain, would, if 
rapidly effected, change England from an importing to an 
— country; and, even if gradually brought about, pro- 
vided agricultural improvement progressed decidedly faster than 
the population, would regularly ameliorate the condition of our 
people, at the same time that it preserved our farmers from any 
inordinate production of foreign grain. 

Further. There are several parts of England, particularly in 
Cheshire, which it is impossible to pass through without seeing 
thousands of acres, now producing only rushes, and scarcely 
worth five shillings an acre, which, by a judicious and remune- 
rating outlay of capital, might be raised to a permanent yearly value 
of from uieelies to thirty shillings an acre, and in some 
localities to much more. 

Lastly. The saleable produce of a ten-acre field of good 
meadow land will fetch 60/.; the saleable produce of a ten-acre 
field of well-farmed turnip or mangold-wurzel, is worth 2002. 

But to produce this great increase in the aggregate produce of 
the land, three changes will be requisite. We must have a dif- 
ferent class and character of farmers, a different tenure of land, 
and a marked alteration in the conduct of the majority of land- 
lords. We must have fair and long leases, fair and liberal landlords, 
and a competent and independent tenantry, possessed of sufficient 
capital to work their farms to advantage. The landlords will soon 
discover that farmers, powerless and poor-spirited enough to sub- 
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mit to the political dictation of their superiors, and to the ruinous 
oppressions of the game system, are not the men who can pay 
the rents or undertake the mode of cultivation which the new 
order of things will render necessary. They will discover, also, 
that farmers fit to farm on an improved system cannot be tenants- 
at-will, and will not endure te be hampered and harassed by 
such oppressive and insulting leases as are current in Cheshire 
and elsewhere. ‘They must be content to receive rent, and not 
feudal fealty, for their land; and to feed their game upon their 
own, and not upon their tenants’ property. They must select 
men of education, energy, and scientific knowledge for their 
tenants, and must learn to treat them as gentlemen, and not as 
serfs. 

The material changes in agriculture we conceive will be four- 
fold :—a great increase in the average acreable produce of grain 
land; and the conversion of much permanent meadow and pasture 
into arable, for the production of artificial grasses and green 
crops; economy of manures from a scientific mode of employing 
them ; and an economy of working by the employment of better 
machines and more machines, by ploughing with two horses as 
in Scotland, instead of with siz, as in Warwickshire, and Buck- 


inghamshire; in fact, by so conducting the whole process of 
cultivation, as to get a profit instead of merely “ getting a living” 
out of the land, and by keeping a far larger amount of live stock 
out of the same acreable extent. 


II. The first operation of the repeal of the corn laws on the 
condition of the people will unquestionably be to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of their food. The supply to 
the whole country will be greatly enhanced from several sources : 
—first, from the improvement of agriculture in Great Britain, 
both by the extraction of a larger produce from the grain land, 
and the increased live stock which will be involved in the im- 
proved modes of farming which we have contemplated as certain 
to ensue. The same acreage which now supports one beast as 
pasture, will support two or more in green crops, and the free 
admission of oil-cake and Indian corn will operate strongly in 
the same direction. And further, whatever may have been 
alleged in high quarters to quiet the fears of the agriculturists, 
and whatever may be the augmentation of produce from our 
own soil, it cannot, we think, be doubted that we shall have 
large importations of wheat and Indian corn, if not of other 
grain from abroad. For not only, we firmly believe, will the 
consumption of our working classes be so much improved and 
increased as to meet not only all that we can grow in ordinary 
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years, and much of what foreigners may send us, but corn, being 
under a free system a regular article of merchandise, will be 
largely imported asa return, and the most profitable return which 
many of our customers can send us for the manufactured goods 
which we send to them. It will be imported, not as food, but as 
payment: it will be sent to us, not because it can be sent from 
America or Prussia so as to have a profit on its sale in England, 
but because it is the form in which they can remit their debts to us 
with least loss, the profit to them being upon the inward, not 
the outward transaction—upon the import of our cloth, not upon 
the export of their flour. 

This flour and wheat may, or may not, be entered for home 
consumption; but at all events it will remain in our granaries for 
our use if we want it, for export if we do not. We shall always 
have a year’s stock of wheat in the country, as an average 
quantity, instead of being reduced, as now, at certain periods of 
the year, to two, or even one month’s supply—perilous condi- 
tion, which no civilized nation ought willingly to encounter! It 
is remarkable that corn is the only article of general consumption 
in regard to which we are content to live from hand to mouth ; 
in cotton, coffee, sugar, tea, and indigo, we never think of allow- 


ing ourselves to be put into such a position ; but always keep a 
stock equal to from six to twelve months’ consumption by us, 
and should feel ourselves in a very unsafe and anxious condition 
were this stock materially to diminish.* Yet none of these is so 
essential an article as corn. 

This circumstance, also, would preserve us from those excessive 





* “He held inhis hand a statement of the stocks on hand in the year 
1844, which he would read. It is as follows :— 


Cotton, a stock equal to 40 weeks’ consumption. 
Cocoa, ‘ ; 40 do. 
Rum, : . 40 do. 
Saltpetre, . ‘ 40 
Rice, ; r 35 
Tea, ‘ 7 50 
Sago, ° . 50 
i 60 
° 70 do. 
and all spices 100 weeks’ consumption. But at this time what a striking 
contrast to the above do the stocks of monopoly articles present ! 


Of corn, stock equal to 8 weeks’ consumption, 

Colonial sugar 10 0. 

Foreign sugar (prohibited) 13 do. in bond. 
Under free trade in corn they would have, in place of eight weeks’, 
one hundred weeks’ consumption.”— Speech of Hamer Stansfield. 
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fluctuations of price which have inflicted such evil on every 
branch of the community, and which have rendered corn an 
— to the general rule which prevails with regard to all 
articles of universal consumption and production. It is not 
unusual to see a variation of 100 per cent. in the price of wheat 
within very short periods:—in no other great article except 
sugar and cotton has fluctuation ever approached this range ; and 
with sugar we have pursued exactly the same policy as with 
wheat, by confining our people to the produce of our own 
dependencies, and thus keeping the supply perpetually below the 
demand, and rendering ourselves liable to the full effect of local 
and temporary causes. 

Not only, then, will there be a greater supply in the country, 
and, consequently, a greater consumption by the people, of bread 
and butcher’s meat, but we have little doubt that the steady and 
moderate prices of these two articles will eventually lead to their 
being extensively substituted for potatoes in the diet of the poor. 
This will both materially improve their ordinary food, and vastly 
diminish their suffering in times of scarcity, by leaving them still 
potatoes to fall back upon when bread is high in price and limited 
In quantity. 

But free trade will improve the physical condition of the people 
in two ways :—It will not only ensure an ample supply of whole- 
some food to the country; it will also ensure to the industrious 
poor the means of purchasing that food: and this will be the case 
both as regards the peasant and the artisan. ‘The agricultural 
labourer is now depressed into a condition of almost barbarous 
privation, because his numbers exceed the actual demand for his 
labour; and he is therefore reduced to the lowest rate of remu- 
neration at which the working faculty can be maintained, and 
would, if that were possible, be reduced still lower, by the sim- 
ple operation of natural economic laws, did not the poor rate 
compel the farmer to support him, whether he employs him or not. 
Under such an improvement in the entire system of agriculture, 
however, as we have shown in our first section will take place 
when protection is finally withdrawn,—with the large amount of 
labour that must be expended in draining, and the vast extra 
number of labourers which extensive changes from pasture into 
arable land would call into employment,—we are satisfied that 
not only would the whole agricultural population be required for 
the due cultivation of the soil, but that it would be barely suffi- 
cient for the purpose ;* and wages, instead of being 7s. and 8s. 





* Any attempt at an exact calculation to show this would be futile; 
but it may aid our conception of the operation to know that one hundred 
acres in permanent grass land give employment, the year round, to only 
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a week, as in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, would reach 12s. and 
15s., as in Lincolnshire, and perhaps even higher. The full opera- 
tion of so signal a change as this it is difficult to predict. We 
will content ourselves with pointing out two of its effects. The 
poor-rates—those oppressive burdens on all classes—would be 
reduced probably to one-fourth their present amount; and the 
relief to the landowner and farmer would go far to compensate 
them for the extra wages they would pay; and in such counties 
as Leicester and Nottingham the population would be drained 
away from those manufacturing occupations which their redundant 
numbers keep in a state of perpetual depression.*. The agricul- 
tural labourer, earning 15s. instead of 8s. a week, and giving 35s. 
instead of 55s. for his wheat, would find himself raised as by a 
miracle out of savage into civilized life, and placed at once—and, 
if he please, for ever—among the “ easy classes.” 

The condition of the manufacturing operative will be only less 
altered for the better, because he has never sunk so low. His 
condition depends upon the extent and profitableness of trade ; and 
the extent to which the removal of protection will improve both 
home and foreign markets almost passes calculation. The state 
of the home market depends almost entirely, as is well known by 
long and severe experience, upon the price of food. When the 
people have 10s. a quarter, or 10,000,000/. a year more to pay 
for wheat, they have 10,000,000/. less to expend in clothing. 
When wheat is at 40s. the home trade is good; when wheat is at 
60s. the home trade is bad; when wheat fluctuates, as it has done, 
from 35s. to 80s., the home trade is variable and uncertain to a 
ruinous degree. A freedom of trade and improvement of domestic 
agriculture, which kept prices between 35s. and 50s., would give 
us aregular, steady, remunerative home demand for manufactured 
goods. 

Moreover, such a change as we have contemplated in the con- 
dition of the peasantry, would give back to the manufacturers a 
large class of customers, of whom it is scarcely too much to say 
that of late years they have been almost entirely deprived. Those 
who have not made the matter the subject of diligent inquiry,would 
scarcely conceive how small a portion of his earnings the agricul- 
tural labourer expends upon clothing either for his bed or his back. 
Seldom can a man who earns 8s. a week afford to purchase a 
blanket, a pair of stockings, or a shirt. He lives, as to this 
article of his expenditure, upon charity, economy, patching, and 








half a labourer, while the same extent in green crops would employ four 
men at least. 

* See the Poor Law Reports for the state of Hinkley, Nottingham, 
Leicester &c 
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nakedness,—for truly to him ‘the body is more than raiment.” 
When bread is cheap, he eats more—when bread is dear, he eats 
less; but rarely indeed does he indulge himself or his family in 
the purchase of coats, blankets, :petticoats, or gowns. If the 
entire peasantry of the country were once to be decently and 
warmly clothed, as they ought to be and will be, it would ensure 
to the manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire a brisk home 
trade for years to come. 

The improvement to our foreign trade would be at least as 
marked, both as to extent and steadiness. Almost the only limit 
to this trade is the absence of a sufficient number and amount of 
articles of exchange. ‘There are three countries especially, our 
trade with which has been most mischievously hampered by our 
system of protective duties, these duties having excluded the 
articles in which they could most profitably or most easily make 
their remittances—Germany, Brazil, and the United States. Our 
refusal to take the corn and timber of Germany and Poland has, 
as is well known, prevented them, to a deplorable extent, from 
purchasing our manufactured goods ; and has driven them, not 
only to manufacture for themselves, but, by an artificial and forcing 
system, to become our manufacturing rivals in neutral markets; and 
there can be no doubt, and among practical merchants there is no 
doubt, that our exports to America and Brazil might now have been 
at least double what they are, had we not so obstinately refused to 
accept the corn of the one, and the sugar and coffee of the other. 
The effect of our abandonment of protective and discriminating 
duties may be stated in few words :—it will vastly increase their 
means of payment and remittance—or, in other words, their 
wealth; it will turn waste paper into current coin. In the case 
of Prussia and America, it will do more than this; it will power- 
fully contribute to change competitors into customers. 

The effect of these changes u,on all other useful classes in 
the community needs scarcely be pointed out. The additional 
employment, wages, and profits, which will ensue to carriers, 
porters, railway servants, masons, bricklayers, joiners, and shop- 
keepers, from the general prosperity of the commonwealth, will 
be gathered at a glance. 

To sum up all—throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
our people will have full employment, ample wages, good clothing, 
and sufficient food. 

When these resultshave been achieved, the people’s fate will be 
in their own hands. We shall then have reached that social con- 
dition which philanthropists have sighed after so long in vain, 
wherein physical destitution is no longer a barrier to moral and 
spiritual improvement; and when the industrious classes in the 
community, having all the material means of a comfortable and 
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happy existence within their reach, may place themselves in 
whatever position they desire and can appreciate. _It will be a 
critical epoch—a turning point in their and their country’s his- 
tory. If they understand their right position and their true in- 
terests; if the objects at which they aim shall be at once high, 
solid, and attainable ; if their improved condition shall bring with 
it improved desires; if their efforts be directed to raise their class, 
not to rise out of it; they may rival the Americans in the material, 
and far surpass them in the spiritual, elements of well-being ; all 
of them may attain the elective franchise in towns, and many of 
them in the counties ; all of them may live, as the best of them 
do now, in healthy, sufficient, and respectable dwellings; all of 
them may become possessed of property, and thus render them- 
selves safe and independent, as well as useful members of society ; 
the artisans may work ten hours without a ten hours’ bill, and 
the peasantry again become in fact—what they have long ceased 
to be even in theory—* their country’s pride.’ To obtain all this, 
good sense and good feeling on their part will alone be requisite ; 
their efforts to raise themselves to what men ought to be will be 
met with rejoicing, encouragement, and aid by all ranks of their 
countrymen. If, on the contrary, their moral state should be not 
far enough advanced to profit by and turn to good account the 
improvement in their physical comforts ; if, as has hitherto been 
too often the case, increased employment should lead to diminished 
diligence, and increased power to exaggerated and unreasonable 
caprices, and augmented wages should only stimulate to more 
unlimited indulgence ; if they should still, from unworthy dis- 
trust of their superiors, allow themselves to be made the tools of 
men who live and thrive upon their follies and their jealousies ; 
they will turn away and dry up the sympathies of those who 
would have helped to raise them,—they will sink anew into the 
miseries of frequent distress and perpetual serfdom, and throw 
blindly away one of the fairest opportunities ever offered to a 
nation, of realizing, amid the most complicated forms of modern 
civilization, a golden age of freedom, happiness, and peace. 
Everything is ready—everything is within reach of England, if 
her sons are “wise in time;”—those who have oppressed the poor 
are stripped of their power; those who have neglected them are 
awakened to their duties; those who despised them have begun 
to appreciate and fear them; those who looked upon them as 
antagonists, rivals, and competitors, have begun to comprehend 
the great idea of mutual identity of interests ; and now that free 
trade has secured to them all the raw materials of physical well- 
being, all that is further wanting wild be wanting in themselves 
alone, viz., temperance to resist animal indulgence, knowledge to 
understand their interest, and discrimination to distinguish friends 
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from flatterers and foes. If we could feel secure that they pos- 
sessed, or would attain in time, these few and simple endowments, 
we should be satisfied that the future of England was assured and 
safe. As it is, we confess our hopes are scarcely greater than 
our fears:—the desirable result is unquestionably within our 
reach, but it will require the sedulous, united, unremitting efforts 
of the government, the influential classes, and the better educated 
and more enlightened among the operatives themselves, for the 
next ten years, to enable us to attain it. Every man who has a 
tongue in his head, or a pen in his hand, should employ the in- 
terval in pointing out to the people the glorious opportunity, and 
teaching them how “to use it, as not abusing it.” 


III. The change which will come over the character of our 
legislation in consequence of the removal of protective duties, 
and the abandonment of the principle on which they were 
founded, is a more complicated matter, and one of which it is not 
easy to foresee the details. Many measures have been spoken 
of as necessarily flowing from a fall of rents, and consequent di- 
minution of the value of land, which, as we anticipate no such re- 
sults, we may put aside as not requiring consideration. But as, 
by the withdrawal of protection, both the owners and occupiers 
of land will be thrown upon their own resources, it will be ne- 
cessary that Parliament should relieve them from all fetters and 
limitations on those resources. They themselves, we may be sure, 
will be among the first to ery out for such measures of relief. 
They will have to work the soil, as the manufacturer does his 
mill,—get as large a produce out of it as it is or can be made ca- 
pable of yielding. This cannot be done without perfect freedom in 
the mode of treating it on the one hand, and the application of 
capital on the other. There must, therefore, be no limits either in 
leases, or in acts of settlement, upon the cutting down of useless 
or injurious timber, or upon the breaking up of grass land. All 
feudal restraints of this kind, which now press upon the landlord, 
legislation must interfere to remove; and such as custom or bad 
leases have imposed upon the tenant, the good sense of the land- 
lord and the independence of the new race of farmers will 
suffice to annul. As to the application of capital, there are and 
will probably remain many cases in which neither landlord nor 
farmer have sufficient means to cultivate the land to full advan- 
tage, the landlord himself living up to his income, and having 
only a life interest in the property.* In such cases it will be 





* A law, we believe, has recently been passed, since the commencement 
of the anti-corn-law struggle, to authorize the raising of loans for the im- 
provement of the jand, on the security of entailed estates, 
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found advisable that the entail should be so far interferec with 
as to enable the proprietor to mortgage, or, what would be 
far better, to sell such portion of the estate as may be necessary 
to raise money for fully developing the resources of the rest, so 
that no man shall farm more land than he can do full justice to. 
Legislative measures of this character the aristocracy will them- 
selves call for, as soon as the entire withdrawal of protection 
shall have thrown them on their own resources. 

The effect of the removal of protection from land, in raising up 
an educated, wealthy, and independent class of farmers, with long 
and fair leases, in the place of the present servile and impoverished 
tenants-at-will, must materially diminish the illegitimate and 
unconstitutional influence which the landlords have hitherto 
exercised over elections. The agricultural interest will gain poli- 
tical power at the expense of the landlord interest; and instead 
of always pulling against the commercial classes, will, in the 
great majority of political questions, find it wisdom to pull with 
them. At the same time, as we have shown, the prosperity which 
free trade cannot fail to spread among merchants, manufacturers, 
and operatives is certain to increase their command over thie elec- 
tive franchise, and consequently over Parliamentary tendencies. 
The abandonment, also, of both the principle and the practice of 

rotective and fostering legislation to particular interests, will 
inevitably lead to a revision of those vast inequalities and unfair 
exemptions which pervade our financial system, and which nothing 
but the deep-rooted, but now, we trust, exploded doctrine, that 
the landed gentry were to be favoured at the cost of all other 
classes, could have induced our generally right-seeing and justly 
disposed countrymen to tolerate so long. It will then be seen that 
the redemption and fixation of the land-tax in the reign of William 
III was a scandalous and shameless job, almost amounting to a 
swindling transaction, which must be quashed and re-considered. 
It will be found, also, that the exemption of landed property from 
the legacy and probate duties can be defended upon no principle 
but the abandoned one—that land is to be the favourite and spoiled 
child of the State. And farmers, as soon as they become an inde- 
pendent, easy, and influential class, will be ashamed to claim ex- 
emption from tolls, assessed taxes, and insurance duties, as they 
now do, and will join with all lovers of justice in sweeping away 
all such invidious and indefensible distinctions. And these mat- 
ters, be it observed, will come for discussion before a Parliament 
in which landowners no longer exercise an unfairly predominating 
influence—a Parliament returned bond fide by ten-pound house- 
holders, forty-shilling freeholders, and lease-holding tenants. The 
decision of such a body cannot be doubtful; and we may hope 
at length to see our statute-book purged from all those partial 
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and shabby enactments, which can neither be defended without 
sophistry, nor submitted to without shame. 


IV. Finally. We anticipate that free trade will exercise as 
happy an influence on our foreign relations as on our internal 
condition. ‘The bonds between interchanging nations will be- 
come too strong and too complicated to be broken. Peace will 
become permanent, because war would be too reciprocally and 
tremendously mischievous to be thought of, and still more, 
perhaps, because commerce will then give us as complete a com- 
mand over the productions of all foreign countries as over those 
of our own. America and Russia will work for us and enrich us 
as much as if they belonged to us, and injury to us will be dreaded 
by them as much as injury inflicted on themselves. All motive 
to territorial aggrandisement will be at an end. W. R. G. 





*.* For the convenience of reference, and as an appropriate con- 
clusion to the above paper, we here reprint in extenso the new acts 
relating to free trade in food, and the abolition of protective duties. 





An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Importation of Corn. 
9 & 10 Vict. ch. 22. 


W HEREAS an Act was passed in the Session of Parliament 
held in the fifth and sixth years of the reign of Her present 
= wd intituled ‘“* An Act to amend the Laws for the Importation 
of Corn: ” 

And whereas it is expedient that the Duties now payable upon 
the importation and entry for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom and in the Isle of Man respectively, of corn, grain, meal, 
and flour should be altered, and that the Act herein-before recited 
should be amended as herein-after is expressed : 

Be IT THEREFORE ENACTED, by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that from and after the passing of 
this Act, in lieu of the Duties now payable upon the entry for home 
consumption in the United Kingdom, and upon the importation into 
the Isle of Man, of corn, grain, meal, and flour, there shall be 
levied and paid unto Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, on all 
corn, grain, meal, and flour already or hereafter to be imported 
into the United Kingdom, or the Isle of Man from parts beyond the 
seas, and entered for home consumption after the passing of this 
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Act, the Duties set forth in the Schedule to this Act annexed, until 
the first day of February, which will be in the year of our Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-nine; and on, from, and after 
the said First day of February, One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine, the following Duties; (namely), 

Upon all Wheat, Barley, Bear, or Bigg, Oats, Rye, Peas, and Beans, 

For every Quarter, - - - One Shilling ; 
and so in proportion for a less quantity : 

Upon ali Wheat-meal and Flour, 

Barley-meal, 
Oat-meal, 
Rye-meal and Flour, 
Pea-meal and 
Bean-meal, 
For every Cwt. - - - Four-pence. Halfpenny ; 
and so in proportion for a less quantity, 

And be it enacted, That the several duties hereby imposed, and 
leviable in the United Kingdom, shall be levied, collected, paid, and 
applied in such and the same manner in all respects as that in 
which the duties imposed by an Act passed in the session of par- 
liament held in the eighth and ninth years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, intituled, ‘* An Act for granting Duties of Customs,” 
are directed to be levied, collected, paid, and applied. 

And be it enacted, That the several duties hereby imposed, and 
leviable in the Isle of Man, shall be levied, collected, paid, and 
applied in such and the same manner in all respects as that in which 
the Duties imposed by an Act passed in the session of Parliament 
held in the eighth and ninth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, intituled, “An Act for regulating the Trade with the 
Isle of Man,” are directed to be levied, collected, paid, and applied. 

And be it enacted, That the average prices, both weekly and 
aggregate, of all British corn, shall continue to be made up, com- 
puted, and published, and the certificates of the aggregate average 
prices shall continue to be transmitted, at the times and in the manner 
required by the said herein-before recited Act for amending the laws 
for the importation of corn; and the rate and amount of the duties 
set forth in the Schedule to this Act shall be regulated and governed 
according to the scale in the said Schedule contained, by the aggre- 
gate average prices so to be made up, computed, published, and trans- 
mitted, in the same manner as the rate and amount of the duties 
imposed by the said herein-before recited Act are by that Act directed 
to be regulated and governed; and at each of the several ports in 
the United Kingdom and in the Isle of Man the aggregate average 
prices, the certificate of which shall have been last received pre- 
viously to the passing of this Act by the Collector or other chief 
officer of Customs at such port as by the said herein-before recited 
Act is directed, shall be taken to be the aggregate average price by 
which the duties hereby imposed shall be governed and regulated at 
such port, until the certificate of some other aggregate average price 
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shall have been received by the Collector or other chief officer of 
Customs at such port. 

And be it enacted, That so much of the said Act herein-before 
recited as prohibits the importation into the United Kingdom for 
consumption there of any corn ground shall be repealed. 

And be it enacted, That this Act may be amended or repealed by 
any Act to be passed in the present session of Parliament. 


SCHEDULE TO WHICH THIS ACT REFERS. 


If imported from any Foreign Country : 
Wueat :— 

Whenever the average price of Wheat, made up and pub- 
lished in the manner required by Law, shall be for every 
Quarter 

under 48s, the Duty shall be for every cate - 

48s, and under 49s. - - - 

49s, and under 50s. - 

50s, and under 51s. - 

—5ls, and under 52s, “ 
——52s. and under 53s. = 

53s, and upwards - - 

Bartey, Bear or Bice :— 

Whenever the average price of Barley, made up and pub- 
lished in the manner required by Law, shall be for 
every Quarter 

under 26s. the Duty shall be for every Quarter 
—26s. and under 27s. - - - 
—— 27s. and under 28s. - 
28s. and under 29s. - 
29s, and under 30s. . 
30s. and under 31s. é - 
31s, and upwards ° . 
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Oats :— 
Whenever the average price of Oats, made up and pub- 
lished in the manner required by Law, shall be for every 
Quarter 
under 18s. the Duty shall be, for ony Guster 
18s. and under 19s. - 
——19s. and under 20s. - 
20s. and under 21s. - 
——2ls. and under 22s. - “ 
22s. and upwards - 
Rye, Pease, anp Beans:— 
For every Quarter, 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty payable on a Quarter 
Barley. 
Wueat Meat anp Four :— 
For every Barrel, being One hundred and ninety-six pounds, 
A Duty equal i in amount to the Duty payable on Thirty-eight 
gallons and a half of Wheat. 
Bartey Meau:— 
For every quantity of Two hundred and seventeen and a half 
pounds, 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty payable on a Quarter of 
Barley. 
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OatMEAL anv Groats:— 
For re quantity of One hundred and eighty-one pounds and a 
all, 
A —_ equal in amount to the Duty payable on a Quarter of 
ats, 
Rye MEAL anv Fiour :— 
For every Barrel, being One hundred and ninety-six pounds, 
A rs equal in amount to the Duty payable upon Forty gallons 
o e. 
Pea MEat anv al MEat :— 
For every quantity of Two hundred and seventy-two pounds, 
A Duty equal in amount to the Duty payable on a Quarter of 
Pease or Beans. 
If the produce of and imported from any British Possession out of 
Europe ; 
Wheat, Barley, Bear or Bigg, Oats, Rye, Pease and Beans,_s. d. 
the Duty shall be for every Quarter - . - 1 0 
Wheat Meal, Barley Mea!, Oat Meal, Rye Meal, Pea Meal 
and Bean Meal, the Duty shall be for every Cwt. - 04! 





CUSTOMS’ DUTIES. 
An Act to alter certain Duties of Customs. 9 and 10 Vict. ch. 23. 


Ww EREAS by an Act passed ina Session of Parliament holden 

in the eighth and ninth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled, “ An Act for granting Duties of 
Customs,” the several Duties of Customs are imposed upon goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into or exported from the United 
Kingdom, as the same are respectively inserted, described, and set 
forth in figures in the Tables marked (A.) and (B.) to that Act 
annexed, together with the additional duties thereinafter mentioned : 

And whereas it is expedient to make certain alterations and 
amendments therein : 

BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED, by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that in lieu and 
instead of the duties now payable by law upon the goods, wares, and 
merchandise mentioned in the Table to this Act annexed, when im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, there shall be raised, levied, 
collected, and paid unto her Majesty, her heirs and successors, upon 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise, when imported into the 
United Kingdom, the several Duties of Customs as the same are 
respectively inserted, described, and set forth in figures in the said 
last mentioned Table. 

And be it Enacted, That from and after the fifth day of April 
One thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, the Duties of Customs 
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now payable upon the foreign goods hereinafter next mentioned 
shall cease and determine, and that in lieu thereof there shall be 
charged the following Duties on such foreign goods on their impor- 
tation into the United Kingdom ; (that is to say), 


From and | From and 
after April | after April 
5, 1847. | 5, 1848. 


£ se &i fa «é 





Upon Timser and Woop Goons, not otherwise 
charged, viz., 

Timber or wood, not being deals, battens, boards, 
staves, handspikes, oars, lathwood, or other 
timber or wood, sawn, split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn, and not being timber 
or wood otherwise charged with oe | 
load of 50 cubic feet ° 

Deals, battens, boards, or other timber or wood, 
sawn or split, and not otherwise charged with | 
duty—the load of 50 cubic feet | 

Staves, if exceeding 72 inches in length, 7 inches 
in breadth, or 34 inches in thickness—the | 
load of 50 cubic feet ‘ 

Firewood—the fathom of 216 cubic feet 

Handspikes, not exceeding 7 feet in length—the 
120 

— . exceeding 7 feet in length—the 120 | 

Knees, under 5 inches. square—the 120 | 

, 5 inches and under 8 inches square—the 





120 
Lathwood—the fathom of 216 cubic feet 
Oars—the 120 | 
Spars or poles, under 22 feet in length, and under 

4 inches in diameter—the 120 

, 22 feet in length and upwards, and 

under 4 inches in diameter—the 120 a 

, of all lengths, 4 inches and under | 

6 inches in diameter—the 120 ; 

Spokes for wheels, not exceeding 2 feet in length 

—the 1000 





n exceeding 2 feet in length— 
the 1000 

Wood, planed, or otherwise dressed or prepared | 
for use, and not particularly enumerated nor 
otherwise charged with duty ; 1S 8 8Le 2 € 





per foot of cubic con- 
tents, and further for 
every £100 value, 
£10. 

Or, in lieu of the Duties imposed upon Wood by the load, according to 
the cubic content, the importer may have the option, at the time of passing 
the first entry, of entering battens, batten ends, boards, deals, deal 
ends, and plank, by tale, if of or from foreign countries, according to the 
following dimensions, viz:— 
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And be it Enacted, That in lieu of the Duties of Customs now chargeable 
on the articles hereinafter next mentioned, imported into the United King- 
dom, the following Duties shall be charged from and after the first day of 
June in the year “of our Lord One thousand eight hundred and forty-six ; 
(that is to say), 


Seeps ; videlicet, 
Canary, the ewt. 
of and from a British Possession, the cwt. 
Caraway, the cwt. . ‘ 
of and from a British Possession, the ewt. . 
Carrot, the cwt. . 
of and from a British Possession, the cwt. . 
Clover, the cwt. 
——— of and from a British Possession, the ewt. 
Leek, the ewt. ‘ 
of and from a British Possession, the ewt. 
Mustard, the cwt. . 
—— of and froma British Possession, the ewt. 
Onion, the cwt. ° 
——- of and from a British Possession, the ewt. 
All other Seeds not pariicularly enumerated or described, or 
otherwise pet with Duty, for every 1007. value 
Of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value 
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And be it Enacted, That no Duties of Customs shall be chargeable upon 
the goods, wares, and merchandise hereinafter next mentioned ; (that is to 
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Animals, living; videlicet, 
Asses. 
Goats. 
Kids. 
Oxen and Bulls, 
Cows. 
Calves. 
Horses, Mares, Geldings, Colts, Foals, 
Mules. 
Sheep. 
Lambs. 
Swine and Hogs. 
Pigs, sucking. 
Bacon. 
Beef, fresh, or slightly salted. 
Beef salted, not being corned Beef. 
Bottles of Earth and Stone, empty. 
Casts of Busts, Statues or Figures. 
Caviare. 
Cherry Wood, being Furniture Wood, 
Cranberries. 
Cotton Manufactures, not being articles wholly or in part made up, not 
otherwise charged with Duty. 
Enamel. 
Gelatine. 
Glue. 
Hay. 
Hides, or pieces thereof, tawed, curried, varnished, japanned, enamelled. 
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Muscovy, or Russia Hides, or pieces thereof, tanned, coloured, shaved 
or otherwise dressed, and Hides or pieces thereof, in any way 
dressed, not otherwise enumerated. 

Ink for Printers. 

Inkle, wrought. 

Lamp Black. 

Linen; videlicet, plain Linens and Diaper, whether checquered or striped 
with Dye Yarn or not, and Manufactures of Linen, or of Linen 
mixed with Cotton or with Wool, not particularly enumerated, or 
otherwise charged with Duty, not being articles wholly or in part 
made up. 

Magna Grecia Ware. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps and Charts, or parts thereof, plain or coloured. 

Mattresses. 

Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described. 

Medals of any sort. 

Palmetto Thatch Manufactures. 

Parchment. 

Partridge Wood, being Furniture Wood. 

Pens. 

Plantains. 

Potatoes. 

Pork, fresh. 

—— salted, not Hams. 

Purple Wood, being Furniture Wood. 

Silk, Thrown, dyed; videlicet. 

Singles or Tram, Organzine or Crape Silk. 

Telescopes. 

Thread, not otherwise enumerated or described. 

Woollens; videlicet, Manufactures of Wool, not being Goat’s Wool, or 
of Wool mixed with Cotton, not particularly enumerated or described, 
not otherwise charged with Duty, not being articles wholly or in part 
made up. 

Vegetables, all, not otherwise enumerated or described. 

Vellum. 


And be it Enacted, That the Duties imposed by this Act shall be under 
the management of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs, and shall 
be ascertained, raised, levied, collected, paid and recovered, and allowed and 
applied or appropriated under the provisions of any Act or Acts now in 
force, or hereafter to be made, relating to the Customs. 

And be it Enacted, ‘That this Act may be amended or repealed by any 
Act to be passed in the present Session of Parliament. 


TABLE OF DUTIES 
TO WHICH THE FOREGOING ACT REFERS. 


Agates or Cornetians, cut, manufactured, or set, for every 1007. - 

value « “ * 
Ale and Beer of all sorts, the barrel - - “ a” ¥ 
Almonds, Paste of, for every 100/. value - - - 10 
Amber, Manufactures of, not enumerated, for every 100/. value 10 


- - - - 1 
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Arrow-root, the cwt, = - - - 
——-— of and from a British Possession, per ewt, - - 
Bandstring Twist, for every 190/. value - 
of and from a British vicar for every 100. value 
Barley, Pearled, the cwt. - 
of and from a British Possession, “the cw t. - 
Bast Ropes, Twines and Strands, for every 100/. value - 
of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value 
Beads, viz. 
Arango, forevery 100/. value - - - 10 
Coral, for every 100/. value - - - 10 
ed Crystal, for every 1007. value - - - 10 
—— Jet, for every 100/. value - - - 10 
not otherwise enumerated or aavenee - every 1000 anes 10 
Beer or Mum, the barrel - 1 
Blacking, for every 100/. value - - - 10 
Brass, Manufactures of, for every 1002. value - - 10 
—-— Powder of, for every 100/. value - - 10 
Brocade of Gold or Silver, for every 100/. value 10 
Bronze, Manufactures of, not ay comenated, fur every 
100/. value - - - - 10 
——— Powder, for every 1007. value - - 10 
Buckwheat, the quarter - - E - 0 
Meal, the cwt. - - - 
Butter, the cwt. - 
- of and from a British Possession, the owt. 
Buttons, Metal, for every 100/. value - - 
Cameos, for every 100/. value - - - 
Candles, viz. 
ico Spermaceti, the lb. - - 
—— Stearine, the lb. - ° 
—— Tallow, the cwt. - a 
——— Wax, the lb. - 
Canes, Walking Canes, or Sticks mounted, painted or otherwise 
ornamented, for every 100/. value - 
Carriages of all sorts, for every 100/. value - 
Casks, empty, for every 1007. value - - 
Cassava Powder, the cwt. - - 
of and from a British Possession, the cwt. 
Catlings, for every 1007. value - - - 
Cheese, the cwt. - - 
of and from a British Pecssuion, the cwt. . 
China or Porcelain Ware, painted or plain, gilt or areata 
for every 1002. wm - - - 
Cider, the tun - - - - 
Citron, preserved in salt, for every 100/, "value - - - 
Clocks, for every 100/. value - 
Copper Manufactures, not otherwise enumerated or dsowibed, 
and a engraved, for every 100/. value - 
Copper or Brass Wire, for every 100/. value - 
Cotton, Articles or Manufactures of Cotton wholly or in part made 
up, not otherwise charged with Duty, for every 100/. value 
of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value - 
Crayons, for every 1007. value - - . - ° 
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Crystal, cut or manufactured, for every 100/. value - 
Cucumbers, preserved in salt, for every 1001, value —_ - 
of and from a British Possession, for every 1007. value 

Fish, cured, not otherwise enumerated, the cwt. - 

Gauze of Thread, for every 100/. value - - 

— of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value © 

Hair, Manufactures of Hair or Goat's Wool, or of Hair or Goat’s 
Wool and any other Material, and articles of such manu- 
facture wholly or in part made up, not particularly enu- 
merated or otherwise charged with Duty, for every 1002. 
value - - - 

—— of and from a British Possession, for cong! 1002 value - 

Hams of all kinds, the cwt. - - 

—- of and from a British Possession, the cwt. - 

Harp Strings or Lute Strings, silvered, for every 100/, value - 

Hats or Bonnets ; viz. 

—— of Chip, the lb. - - - 

—— of Bast, Cane, or Horse-hair, Hats ¢ or Boanets, cash Hat or 
Bonnet not exceeding wees inches in diameter, the 
dozen - - - 

—— each Hat or Bonnet exceeding twenty-two inches i in diameter 

—— Straw Hats or Bonnets, the lb. - - - - 

Hats, Felt, Hair, Wool or Beaver Hats, each - - 

—— made of _ Silk Shag _ upon a, sues or other mate- 
rial, each - - - 

Hops, the ewt. - - - 

Tron and Steel, wrought, not otherwise enumerated, for every 
100/, value - 

Tapanned or Lacquered Ware, for every 1007. value - - 

Lace, viz. Thread, for every 100/. value - 

—— Made by the hand, commonly called Cushion or r Pillow 
Lace, whether of Linen, Cotton or Silken Thread, for 
every 100/. value - - - - . ~ 

Latten Wire, for every 100/. value - 

Lead, Manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, for every 100/, 
value - - - - ° - ° 

Leather, Manufactures of :— 

—--- Boots, Shoes, and Calashes, viz. 

—— Women’s Boots and Calashes, the dozen pairs - 

Women’s Boots and Calashes, if lined or trimmed with 
Fur or other trimming, the dozen pairs - 

Women’s Shoes with Cork or Doub: om, Quilted Shoes 
and Clogs, the dozen pairs - 

—— Women’s Shoes, if trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming, the dozen pairs 

-—— Women’s Shoes of Silk, Satin, Jean or other stuffs, Kid, 
Morocco or other Leather, the dozen pairs . 

— —Women’s Shoes, if trimmed or Lined with Fur or any other 
trimming, the dozen pairs 

— Girls’ Boots, Shoes and Calashes, not exceeding Seven 
inches in length, to be charged with two-thirds of the 
above Duties. 

—— Men's Boots, the dozen pairs - - - * 

—- Men's Shoes, the dozen pairs = - - - . 
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Leather, Manufactures of :— 

— Boys’ Boots and Shoes, not exceeding Seven inches in 
length, to be charged with two-thirds of the above Duties. 

—— Boot Fronts, not exceeding. nine inches in height, the dozen 
pairs = - - 

—— Boot Fronts, enseeting nine inches in height, the dozen 
pairs = - 

— cut into shapes, or any article made of Leather, or any 
Manufacture where of Leather is the most valuable part,not 
otherwise enumerated or described, for every 100/. value 

Linen, or Linen and Cotton ; viz. 

~—— Cambrics and Lawns, commonly called French Lawns, the 
piece not exceeding eight yards in length, and not exceed- 
ing seven-eighths of a yard i in breadth, and so in propor- 
tion for any greater or less quantity, plain, the one . 

—— Bordered Handkerchiefs, the piece - - 

—— Lawns of any sort, not French, for every eae value - 

— Damasks, the square yard - - - 

—— Damask Diaper, the square yard 

Linen Sails not in actual use of a British ship, and not fit and 
necessary for such ship, and —_ otherwise Capone of, 
for every 1002. value - - 

—— Articles, Manufactures of Linen, ¢ or of Linen mixed with 
Cotton or with Wool, wholly, or in part made up, not 
particularly enumerated or otherwise charged —_ Duty, 
for every 1007. value = - - - 

Maize or Indian Corn, the quate - - 

—— Meal, the cwt. i - 

Musical Instruments, for every 1004. wie - 

Mustard Flour, the cwt. 

Paper, printed, painted, or stained Pa er, or Paper Hangings, 
or Flock paper, the square yar e 

Pencils, for every 100/. value - - ‘ 

——— of Slate, for every 100/. value 

Perfumery, not otherwise om for every 1001 value 

Perry, the tun 

Pewter, Manufactures of, for every 1001 value. 

Platting of Straw, the lb. - 

Pomatum, for every 100/. value - 

Potato Flour, the cwt. - - 

Pots of Stone, for every 100/. value - 

Rice, the cwt. - - - 

—— of and from a British Possession, the cwt, 

—— rough and in the husk, the quarter - 

of and from a British Possession, 

the quarter - - - - - ° 

Sago, the cwt. - - - - 

Sausages or Puddings, the Ib. - - ° 





Six Manuractures :— 


Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk mixed with metal, 9 any 

other material the ‘produce of Europe: viz. 

Silk or Satin, plain, striped, oe or senentan, viz. 
Broad Stuffs, the _ 
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Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the lb. - 
Or, and at the option of the Officers of the Coneme, for 
every 100/. value - 

Silk Gauze or Crape, plain, striped, figured, or brocaded ; viz. 
Broad Stuffs, the lb. - - a 

Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the Ib. - 
Or, andat the option of the Officers of the Canoe, for 
every 1002. value - 

Gauze of all descriptions, mixed with Silk, Satin, or any other 
materials in less proportion than One-half es of the fabric ; 
viz. Broad Stuff, the lb. - - 

Articles thereof, not otherwise examenated, the Ib 

Or, and at the option of the Officers of the ine, for- 
every 100/. value - + 

Velvet, plain or figured ; viz. Broad stuffs, the Ib. - 

Articles thereof, not otherwise enumerated, the lb. - 

Or, and at the option of the Officers of -" ‘Customs, for 
every 1002. value - - 

Ribbons, plain Silk, of one colour ouly, the lb. « ‘“ 

—— plain Satin, of one colour only, the lb. 

—— Silk or Satin, striped, figured, or brocaded, or plain Rib. 

bons of more than one colour, the Jb. - 

—— Gauze or Crape, plain, striped, figured, or brocaded, the Ib. 

—— Gauze mixed with Silk, Satin, or other materials, of less 

proportion than One-half part of the fabric, the lb. ° 

— Velvet, or Silk embossed with Velvet, the lb. ° 
Artificial Flowers waely or in ym of Silk, for onuny 1004. 

value 

cas of Silk, or of Silk and any other material, called. 
Plush, commonly used for making Hats, the lb. - « 
Fancy Silk Net or Tricot, the lb. - - - 
Plain Silk Lace or Net, called Tulle, the lb. é 
Manufactures of Silk, or of Silk mixed with any other mate- 
rials not particularly enumerated or otherwise charged with 

Duty, for every 1002. value - - - 

Ribbons of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value 

Millinery of Silk, or of which Ge amend gat of the material 
is Silk ; viz. - a 

Turbans or Caps, each - - ~ - ‘ 

Hats or Bonnets, each - - ° ° n 

Dresses, each - 

Manvfactures of Silk, or of Silk and any other materials, 
and articles of the same wholly or partially made up, 
not particularly enumerated or otherwise charged with 
Duty, for every 1001. value - - ee 

Silkworm Gut, for every 100/. value - 

Skins, Articles 1 manufactured of Skins or rom, for every 1000. 

value - ts 

—— of and from a British Possession . 

Soap, hard, the cwt. - 

— of and from a British Possession, “the owt. 

—— soft, the cwt. - - 

—— of and from a British Possession, the cwt. 

—— Naples,the:wt. - - - ° 
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£s. d. 
Spa Ware for every 100/. value - - - 10 0 0 
Spirits or Strong Waters of all sorts ; viz. 
~~ every gallon of such Spirits or strong Waters, of 
strength not exceeding the strength of proof by 
Sykes’ Hydrometer, and so in proportion for any 
mon ll or less strength than the strength of proof, 
and for any qpenter or less yumy than a een; : 
viz. 
not being Spirits or strong Waters, the produce of any 
British Possession in America or any British Posses- 
sion within the limits of the East India Company's 
Charter, and not being sweetened Spirits, or Spirits 
mixed with any article, so that the degree of strength 
thereof cannot be exactly ascertained by -' Hydro- 
meter, the gallon - : - - 
Starch, the cwt. - - . - 
of and from a British Possession, the cwt. - - 
From and after the Ist February 1849, the ewt. 
——— Gum of, torrified or calcined, commonly called British 
Gum, the cwt. - s 
——— of and from a British Peumnion, the cwt. « - 
Gum of, torrified or calcined, commonly called British 
Gum, from and after the Ist February, 1849, ee cwt. 
Steel, Manufactures of, for every 100/. value 
Tallow, the cwt. - - 
— — ofand from a British Possession, the ewt. - - 
Tapioca, the cwt. - 
Tin, » enroute of, not otherwise enumerated, for every 1007. 
vaiue - 
Tobacco — of Clay, for every 1002, value - - 
Tongues, the cwt. - 
of and from a British Possession, the ewt. - 
‘Turnery, not otherwise described, for every ates value 
‘Twine, for every 100/. value - - 
——— of and from a British Possession, for every 100/. value 
Varnish, not otherwise cenaeh, for every 100. value 
Verjuice, the tun - - - 
Wafers, for every 100/. value - ° 
Washing Balls, the cwt. - 
Wax, Scaling Wax, for every 1001, value - 
Whip-cord, for every 100I. value - 
Wire, Gilt or Plated, or Silver, for every 1002. value ” 
Woollens, Articles or Manufactures of Wool, not being Goat's 
Wool, or of Wool mixed with Cotton, wholly or in part 
made up, not otherwise ops with wag, for every 1002, 
value 
——— of and from a British Possession, for every 1001. value - 
Goods, Wares and Merchandise, being either in part or wholly 
manufactured, and not being enumerated or described, not 
otherwise charged with Duty, and not prohibited to be im- 
ported into or used in Great Britain or Ireland, for every 
1002. value - © . é a“ Kf 
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Arr. V.-—Life and Correspondence of David Hume. From 
the Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh; and other original sources. By John Hill 
Burton, Esq., Advocate. 2 vols, 8vo. Edinburgh: William 
Tait. 1846. 


rE\HIS book is a very valuable and interesting addition to our 
I biographical literature. It gives us, with a more perfect 
accuracy of outline and harmony of colouring than most of the 
thousand-and-one volumes of ‘ Lives,’ ‘Memoirs,’ and ‘ Cor- 
respondence,” written expressly to elucidate the period, a clear 
aa unobstructed view of the greater and lesser lights of the 
Scottish Philosophy and l'rench Encyclopedism of the last cen- 
tury, revolving in a system of which David Hume is the sun and 
centre, and whose attractive influence is acknowledged by the 
occasional visit of a stray comet from the realms of English 
letters and of the New World’s rising statesmanship. It brings 
us into an almost startling proximity of contact with that host 
of distinguished men who, by their talent and genius, illustrated 
an era fruitful beyond most in the growth and luxuriance of its 
ripened intellect. Robertson, Blair, Adam Smith, Hutcheson, 
Reid, Kaimes, Gibbon, Franklin, D’ Alembert, Turgot, Montes- 
quieu, Diderot, Helvetius, Voltaire, and Jean Jacques Rousseau 
are among the number of those to whose intimacy we are 
admitted. With most of these men we hold familiar converse 
not only on the bustling stage of public effort, but amid the less 
exciting though not less attractive scenes of their every-day 
home existence, in the freedom and dishabille of hours devoted 
to retirement and repose. From the closet of the philosopher, 
the bureau of an ambassador, or the court of a king, we pass to 
the Poker Club, assembled for the discussion of claret at For- 
tune’s Tavern, or relax in the brilliant salons of Paris, amused 
listeners to the domestic chit-chat and literary gossip of social 
circles, commanding a speciality and intensity of interest from 
the felt presence of elements that were destined, at so close an 
interval, to produce that terrible convulsion which shook Europe 
to its centre. 

The general acceptance of works of biography is largely re- 
ferable to the gratification which they offer to that widely diffused 
taste for microscopic investigation into the affairs of one’s neigh- 
bour, vulgarly denominated busybodyism ; a spirit which society 
frowns down when exercised on a living subject, but to which, 
in the field of posthumous observation, it accords a carte blanche 
for any kind or amount of anthropological research. A minute 
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philosopher” may, “ oculis emissitiis,” fearlessly invade and ex- 
plore the sanctuary of the abodes of the great departed, and even, 
on the strength of his itching curiosity, put in a claim to philan- 
thropy. ‘ Homo sum, nihil humani a me alicnum puto,” is held 
to constitute an indisputable warrant for the most rigorous and 
searching post mortem examination. 

Though the common appetite for such “critical inquiries” 
will find its appropriate food in this very attractive work, we 
should be underrating, or rather misrating, its merits by 
giving room for the inference that they lie altogether or chiefly 
in this direction. ‘The work possesses other and far higher 
claims to our regard. It is pregnant with interest as a psycho-/ 
logical study,—as a history of the growth and development of 
a mind that has cast bountifully into the world’s treasury of 
thought, and of a heart that has enriched the store of the world’s 
humanities. We greet, therefore, with satisfaction, the epitomiser 
of Bentham in his new character of the biographer of Hume. 
The transition was not unnatural. In the complexion of their 
minds, as well as in the general features of their philosophies, 
Bentham and Hume present many points of coincidence ; and he 
who had shown a true appreciation of the intellectual products of 
the one had given the guarantee of his aptitude to do justice 
to the mental and moral qualities of the other. 

The original sources of information open to Mr Burton in the 
prosecution of his task, were a large collection of manuscript 
letters and papers deposited by the philosopher’s nephew, the 
late Baron Hume, in the hands of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and also a minor collection of documents, 
consisting principally of letters from Hume to Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
placed at Mr Burton’s disposal by Sir Gilbert’s descendant, the 
Earl of Minto. Mr Burton has, however, not confined himself 
to these stores, rich and ample as they were, but has, from every 
accessible quarter, drawn to his aid all kinds of materials, in the 
selection and disposal of which his sound sense and good taste 
are no less apparent than the faithfulness and impartiality of his 
narrative. The incidents of the philosopher’s life are detailed 
with that attention to a harmonious distribution of the parts 
which serves to give unity and completeness to the whole. As 
far as may be, events are allowed to evolve themselves from the 
correspondence ; and the connecting narrative and accompanying 
comment preserve throughout their due proportions. Mr Burton 
rarely himself courts the reader’s attention, and only to unravel 
some knot “ dignus vindice.” He does not imitate the fashion of 
too many biographers, whose wont it is, having caught their 
great man, to play the part of the showman with his caged lion, 
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The many powerful temptations which the progress of the work 
must have presented to make an excursion into the regions of 
metaphysical disquisition are wisely withstood ; and accordingly 
we have a very popular book on anot very popular subject. For 
valuable as is Wea philosophy, it is so mainly in virtue of 
its relations to the progress of metaphysical investigation ; and, 
interesting as is his personal character, it is not one greatly cal- 
culated to awaken enthusiasm, except with the few whom the 
“‘years that bring the philosophic mind” may have taught to 
sympathize with the quiet ways of a man whose distinctive 
qualities were placidity of temper and clearness and serenity of 
intellect. 

With not enough of the Stoical nature to command veneration, 
nor so much of the Epicurean temperament as to repel sym- 
pathy, Hume combined in his character an amount of moral 
integrity, and of kindly and benevolent feeling, to secure reliance 
and attachment. He was indulgent to human frailty, having no 
very exalted standard of human virtue. The apophthegm of 
mAcoveg kaxot constituted a primary element in his creed of 
humanity. Of an unenthusiastic temperament, he was not without 
passion, though it was always quiet and subdued in its tone, and 


under the ready control of reason. The sterility of sentiment 
and poverty of imagination for which he was remarkable neces- 
sarily limited and circumscribed the range of his otherwise ad- 
onan clear and acute intellect. Unimpressible to scenes of 


natural beauty, he could travel from Dan to Beersheba and find 
it barren of aught save utility. He had no esthetic tastes. 
Gothic architecture was to him but “a heap of confusion and 
irregularity.” Painting and sculpture possessed no power to 
move him, and music was but a noise, more or less loud. ‘The 
ideality of sense was altogether denied him. Nor had nature 
gifted him more liberally with the power of idealizing emotion. 
Chivalry was in his estimate a thing of monstrous birth,’’— 
love, “a capricious passion ;” and, though very far from adopt- 
ing Sir Isaac Newton’s definition of poetry as “ingenious non- 
sense,” he could yet write of Home’s tragedy of ‘ Agis,’—* ’Tis 
ver a to meet with success, and not to deserve it, for the 
author tells me he is a great admirer of Shakspere, and never 
read Racine.” ‘The essentially logical and matter-of-fact cha- 
racter of his mind is strikingly illustrated by the medium through 
which self stood revealed to his consciousness. He could never 
‘catch himself,” as he expresses it, at any point, without, as it 
were, becoming identified with a sensation of pain or pleasure, 
or an emotion of love or hatred. ‘Thus only could he take cog- 
nition of the me within him. ‘ For my part,” says he, “when 
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l enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble 
on some perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love 
or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any 
time without a perception, and never can observe anything but 
the perception.” Most indubitable evidence this, that he was, 
as our ‘Teutonic neighbours would say, largely gifted with the 
Verstand, but absolutely deficient in the Vernunft. 

The character of the philosopher is the key to the character of 
his philosophy ; the mental and moral idiosyncracy of the man 
preparing us to expect that his philosophy would be, as it was, 
in its method empirical, and in its end utilitarian. Hume was 
early fired with the ambition of establishing a modern science of 
metaphysics. In a highly interesting document, now happily 
rescued from the “cold obstruction” of the mass in which it lay 
imbedded, a kind of moral and physiological autobiography, 
intended for the secret eye of his physician, he thus describes 
the first promptings of his young genius to metaphysical in- 
quiries :— 


“You must know that, from my earliest infancy, I found always 
a strong inclination to books and letters. As our college education 
in Scotland, extending little further than the languages, ends com- 


monly when we are about fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was 
after that left to my own choice in my reading, and found it incline me 
almost equally to books of reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry 
and the polite authors. Every one who is acquainted either with 
the philosophers or critics knows that there is nothing yet established 
in either of these two sciences, and that they contain little more than 
endless disputes, even in the most fundamental articles. Upon ex- 
amination of these, I found a certain boldness of temper growing in 
me, which was not inclined to submit to any authority in these sub- 
jects, but led me to seek out some new medium by which truth 
might be established. After much study and reflection on this, at 
last, when I was about eighteen years of age, there seemed to be 
opened up to me a new scene of thought, which transported me be- 
yond measure, and made me, with an ardour natural to young men, 
throw up every other pleasure or business, to apply entirely to it. 
“ * * * + * 


“ T found that the moral philosophy, transmitted to us by antiquity, 
laboured under the same inconvenience that has been found in their 
natural philosophy, of being entirely hypothetical, and depending 
more upon invention than experience: every one consulted his fancy 
in erecting schemes of virtue and of = yore without regarding 
human nature, upon which every moral conclusion must depend. 
This, therefore, I resolved to make my principal study, and the 
source from which I would derive every truth in criticism as well as 
morality. I believe it is a certain fact, that most of the philosophers 
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who have gone before us have been overthrown by the greatness of 
their genius, and that little more is required to make a man succeed 
in this study than to throw off all prejudices either for his own 
opinions or for those of others.” 


Such is the account recorded by Hume of his youthful philo- 
sophical experience ; and true to the resolutions then formed, he 
gave to the world, at the age of twenty-seven, his first work, ‘ A 
Treatise of Human Nature,’ under the subsidiary title of ‘an 
ATTEMPT TO INTRODUCE THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD OF 
REASONING INTO MORAL suBJECTS.’ ‘This is the great object 
to which, as metaphysician, his labours were devoted,—the en- 
deavour, the vain endeavour (for “adhuc sub judice lis est”) to 
found the principles of metaphysical and ethical inquiry on a 
scientific basis of fact ascertained by experiment—to do, that is, 
for metaphysics what Bacon had done for physics, establish it as 
a science of induction, yielding definite and indisputable results. 
It will be recollected that, in his ‘ Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding,’ the work of his maturer years, and intended to 
supersede the ‘Treatise of Human Nature,’ he thus unre- 
servedly enunciates the principles of his experimental philo- 
sophy :— 

“It is universally acknowledged that there is a great uniformity 
among the actions of men, in all nations and ages, and that human 
nature remains still the same in its principles and operations. The 
same motives always produce the same actions; the same events 
follow from the same causes. Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, 
friendship, gencrosity, public spirit; these passions, mixed in various 
degrees, and distributed through society, have been, from the begin- 
ning of the world, and still are, the source of all the actions and en- 
terprises which have ever becn observed among mankind. Would 
you know the sentiments, inclinations, and course of life of the 
Greeks and Romans? Study well the temper and actions of the 
French and English: you cannot be much mistaken in transferring 
to the former most of the observations which you have made with 
regard to the latter. Mankind are so much the same, in all times 
and places, that history informs us of nothing new or strange in this 
particular, Its chief use is only to discover the constant and uni- 
versal principles of human nature, by showing men in all varieties of 
circumstances and situations, and furnishing us with materials from 
which we may form our observations, and ‘become acquainted with 
the regular springs of human action and behaviour. These records 
of wars, intrigues, factions, and revolutions are so many collections 
of experiments, by which the politician or moral philosopher fixes 
the principles of his science, in the same manner as the physician or 
natural philosopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, 
minerals, and other external objects, by the experiments which he 
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forms concerning them. Nor are the earth, water, and other ele- 
ments, examined by Aristotle and Hippocrates, more like to those 
which at present lie under our observation, than the men described 
by Polybius and Tacitus are to those who now govern the world. 

“ Should a traveller, returning from a far country, bring us an 
account of men wholly different from any with whom we were ever 
acquainted, men who were entirely divested of avarice, ambition, or 
revenge, who knew no pleasure but friendship, generosity, and pub- 
lic spirit, we should immediately, from these circumstances, detect 
the falschood, and prove him a liar, with the same certainty as if he 
had stuffed his narration with stories of centaurs and dragons, 
miracles and prodigies. And if we would explode any forgery in 
history, we cannot make use of a more convincing argument than to 
prove that the actions ascribed to any person are directly contrary 
to the course of nature, and that no human motives in such circum- 
stances could ever induce him to such a conduct. The veracity of 
Quintus Curtius is as much to be suspected, when he describes the 
supernatural courage of Alexander by which he was hurried on 
singly to attack multitudes, as when he describes his superuatural 
force and activity, by which he was able to resist them. So readily 
and universally do we acknowledge a uniformity in human motives 
and actions, as well as in the operations of body.” 

This rigid application of empiricism to the investigation of 
moral subjects—this restriction of the field of observation to the 
limited boundary of experience ab extra—leads necessarily to the 
falsest conclusions, and is the source of some of the gravest errors 
in the philosophy of Hume. In the passage just quoted, the 

rogressive nature of man is altogether ignored, and the character 
both of the individual and of the race is stereotyped in the par- 
ticular forms already supplied by historical experience. What 
man now is, he must be for ever; as in one country and under 
one set of circumstances, so in all countries and under all cireum- 
stances; a theory which forces us to place all grades of moral 
and intellectual excellence transcending our limited experience 
(however supposable in themselves) in the category not of 
anomaly, but of impossibility. On the assumption implied in 
these premises, the mathematical intuitions of a Pascal, the moral 
power manifested in the life of a Socrates, or the intellectual 
vigour that organized the victories of a Napoleon, are alike 
essentially incredible, and must rank with “the stories of cen- 
taurs and dragons,” until, by frequency of occurrence, they have 
been brought within the boundaries of ordinary law. Moral and 
social facts that have happened only once or twice are not facts; 
the future must not presume to transcend the past; and the self- 
asserting powers of genius in society or in the individual are 
hemmed in by the necessities of historical analogy. Such is the 
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result that follows the exclusive and rigid adoption, by a man 
acute in intellect, but wanting enthusiasm mn imagination, of 
‘the experimental method of reasoning in moral subjects.” 

In “ the gross and scope” of mental philosophy there are but 
two methods of inquiry, the empirical and the transcendental. 
The former, planting itself in the objective world, traces the facts 
of human nature by experiment; the latter, dwelling in the sub- 
jective, takes cognition of these facts by consciousness. The one, 
taking its departure from the senses, adopts the formula of Locke, 
© Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu ;” a formula 
which the other, taking its departure from the soul, meets with 
the invincible reserve of Leibnitz, ‘ Nisi ipse intellectus.” To 
a mind like Hume’s, the first method would alone seem to offer 
stable results; while the conclusionsof the second would appear as 
but the airy phantasies of a dreamy imaginativeness, presenting no 
reliable grounds of certainty to the scientific inquirer. Whatever 
may be our judgment, however, in regard either to the correct- 
ness of the principles, or the pregnancy of the more immediate 
results, of Hume’s investigations, the distinguished services which 
he rendered to metaphysical science admit of no question. These 
will be appreciated Wa prized in proportion to the regard had to 
the then-existing state of the science, and to its subsequent de- 
velopment by the thinkers of our own country, and of Germany 
and France. Of the two great schools of philosophy, the Scot- 
tish and the German, the former leans to the empirical method 
of inquiry, the latter unreservedly adopts the transcendental. 
Both these schools may fairly be said to trace their origin to 
Hume, for Reid, the reputed founder of the one, was his avowed 
disciple, and Kant, the acknowledged father of the other, first 
caught, from Hume’s views of cause and effect, the impulse and 
— which led to the elaboration of his own system. 

eeble, grudging, and tardy has been the world’s acknow- 


ledgment of the high moral at gy Bereey Hume brought to 


the pursuit of metaphysical inquiry. e has been too commonly 
ranked and confounded with the light-minded sneerers of the 
Voltairian school of scepticism. But no spice of their quality 
did his nature know. His researches were all truthful. ie was 
an earnest man, seeking, with what amount of force and virtue 
was in him, a proximate solution of the grand problem of life and 
being. ‘ Where am I, or what?” we find him exclaiming ; 
‘from what causes do I derive my existence, and to what con- 
dition shall I return? Whose favour shall I court, and whose 
anger must I dread? What beings surround me? And on whom 
have I any {nfluence, or who have any influence on me? I am 
confounded with all these questions, and begin to fancy myself 
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in the most deplorable condition imaginable, environed with the 
deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of the use of every mem-~ 
ber and faculty.” Such is the spiritin which Hume approaches 
these high questions. And the sacrifices he made at the shrine 
of truth—we speak not of the objective truth of his opinions, but 
of the subjective truthfulness of his convictions, which, to him, 
were truth—ought not to be lightly esteemed. He was as true 
to his scepticism as others are to their faith; and, in his case as 
in theirs, unswerving allegiance to intellectual and moral con- 
viction merits approval and regard. How touching is his descrip- 
tion of the internal struggle by which his mind was agitated in 
what we should otherwise deem the cold and unimpassioned pur- 
suit of abstract speculation! The passage has often been quoted 
by the theologian with strong expressions of pity for a mind 
tempest-tost on a sea of error, drifting, without rudder or com- 
pass, at the mercy of winds and waves. For ourselves, looking 
to Hume’s firm adherence to what he judged the right, 2¢miration 
of the steadfast will that could weather such a storm is the feeling 
that predominates with us, rather than the guasi-pleasurable pity 
which loves to “stand upon the vantage-ground of truth (a hill 


not to be commanded, and where the air is always clearand serene), 


and to see the errors and wanderings, and mists and tempests, in 
the vale below.” Far different are the sentiments conveyed to 
our mind by Hume’s passionate outburst :— 

“T am affrighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude in 
which T am placed in my philosophy, and fancy myself some strange 
uncouth monster, who, not being able to mingle and unite in society, 
has been expelled all human commerce, and left utterly abandoned 
and disconsolate. Fain would I run into the crowd for shelter and 
warmth, but cannot prevail with myself to mix with such deformity. 
T call upon others to join me, in order to make a company apart, 
but no one will hearken to me. Every one keeps at a distance, and 
dreads that storm which beats upon me from every side. I have 
exposed myself to the enmity of all metaphysicians, logicians, mathe- 
maticians, and even theologians; and can I wonder at the insults I 
must suffer? I have declared my disapprobation of their systems ; 
and can I be surprised if they should express a hatred of mine and 
of my person ? hen I look abroad, I foresee on every side dispute, 
contradiction, anger, calumny, and detraction. When I turn my 
eye inward, I find nothing but doubt and ignorance. All the world 
conspires to oppose and contradict me; though such is my weakness 
that { feel all my opinions loosen and fall of themselves when unsup- 
ported by the approbation of others. Every step I take is with 
obeiten. and every new reflection makes me dread an error and 
absurdity in my reasoning ?” 


It is only when we bring home to our own bosoms the painful 
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intensity of emotions like these, that we can form a worthy esti- 
mate of the moral strength and magnanimity of the man who, 
thus feeling, can yet summon up the spirit resolutely to con- 
clude—* In all the incidents of life we ought still to preserve 
our scepticism.” In occasional moods of despondency we find 
him on the very verge of denouncing philosophy as an alchemy 
fatal to his peace,—tempted with Prospero to exclaim— 


‘+ But this rough magic 
I here abjure. , ” . Y 
° ® . T’ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
T’ll drown my book.” 

Again and again he is “affrighted and confounded” by the 
yawning depths of doubt, and would fain “run into the crowd 
for shelter and warmth.” But the spirit of philosophy ever and 
anon re-asserts its claims and regains its ascendancy. He is 
shaken, but not cast down. He remains true to his truth, to what 
he troweth, and, after a brief faltering pause, once more braces 
his spiritual energies to the utterance—“ In all the incidents of 
life we ought still to preserve our scepticism.” 

It was this singular fidelity to abstract conviction that induced 
Hume to enunciate, in their most startling form, and with the 
utmost latitude of statement of which they were susceptible, the 
principles which his rigorous induction seemed to warrant. He 
never thought to blunt the edge of his logic that it might cut 
less deeply. He dealt in no evasions,—sought no compromise,— 
rested in no half-conclusions,—shrunk not from the assertion of 
any persuasion, however widely opposed it might be to the cur- 
rent prejudices or opinions of the society by which he was 
surrounded. In the region of pure philosophy he was bold and 
daring, a mental peculiarity which contrasts strangely with his 
timidity and caution in the application of principles to established 
customs and institutions,* and which we may regard, partially at 
least, as the reaction of an oppressive sense of the doubt and un- 
certainty attaching to metaphysical science. The sentiment 
which he puts into the mouth of the sceptical Philo, one of the 





* It is the trimming and temporizing historian, not the truthful and 
trustworthy philosopher, who, in allusion to the act of judgment on Charles I, 
thus speaks of a nation’s right to resist oppression:—“If even on any 
occasion it were laudable to conceal truth from the populace, it must be 
confessed that the doctrine of resistance affords such an example; and that 
all speculative reasoners ought to observe, with regard to this principle, 
the same cautious silence which the laws, in every species of government, 
have ever prescribed to themselves.” 
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interlocutors in his ‘ Dialogues on Natural Religion,’ we believe 
to have been that of the author. “I must confess,” says Philo, 
addressing Cleanthes, the deist, ‘that I am less cautious on the 
subject of natural religion than on any other; both because I 
know that I can never, on that head, corrupt the principles of 
any man of common sense ; and because no one, I am confident, 
in whose eyes I appear a man of common sense, will ever mistake 
my intentions.” This work, which was not published till after 
his death, Hume appears to have submitted in manuscript to his 
friend Gilbert Elliot, to whom, in a letter found in the Minto 
papers, he says— 


“ You would perceive, by the sample I have given you, that I make 
Cleanthes the hero of the dialogue: whatever you can think of to 
strengthen that side of the argument will be most acceptable to me; 
any propensity you imagine I have to the other side crept in upon 
me against my will; and ’tis not long ago that I burned an old 
manuscript book, wrote before I was twenty, which contained, page 
after page, the gradual progress of my thoughts on that head. It 
began with an anxious search after arguments, to confirm the common 
opinion ; doubts stole in, dissipated, returned, were again dissipated, 
returned again ; and it was a perpetual struggle of a restless imagi- 
nation against inclination—perhaps against reason. ° 

“ Tf, in order to answer the doubts started, new principles of phi- 
losophy must be laid, are not these doubts themselves very useful ? 
Are they not preferable to blind and ignorant assent? I hope I can 
answer my own doubts ; but if I could not, is it to be wondered at ? 
To give myself airs, and speak magnificently, might I not observe 
that Columbus did not conquer empires and plant colonies ?” 


The charge of dogmatism, which has so often been brought 
against Hume, has no foundation but in the form and manner in 
which he stated his views. In reality, he had little of the 
—_ spirit, and exhibited a rare modesty in estimating the 
value of his philosophical researches. ‘ I am apt in a cool hour,” 
says he, writing to Sethe, to suspect, in general, that most 
of my reasonings will be more useful by furnishing hints and 
exciting people’s curiosity, than as containing any principles that 
will augment the stock of knowledge that must pass to future 
ages.” His whole life and conversation testify how deeply he 
felt the truth of his own remark, that “ the observation of human 
blindness is the result of all.philosophy, and meets us at every 
turn, in spite of our endeavours to elude or avoid it.” 

By a man of Hume’s intensely social nature, averse as he was to 
polemical strife, and anxious, if it were possible, to live peaceably 
with all men, the attacks to which his writings exposed him, at 
the hands of certain self-elected championsof Christianity and the 
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Church, could not fail to be painfully and aeutely felt. Warburton 
led the van of the orthodox forces, and assailed the speculative 
errors of the philosopher in terms of haughty vituperation, which 
the mild spirit of the latter would have deemed it harsh and un- 
seemly to direct against even malignity and moral delinquency. 
Inferior to Hume in every quality of genuine manhood, the 
author of the ‘ Divine Legation of Moses’—who had been bred 
an attorney at Newark, and had latterly brought to the service 
of the Church, along with intellectual talents of an undoubtedly 
high order, the lowest adjuncts of attorney-nature—gave vent, 
in his controversial onslaught against the heresies of our philo- 
sopher, to a scurrility and arrogance, that might well serve to 
palliate, if not excuse, Hume’s somewhat uncourteous expression 
to Blair (on an occasion, by the way, that did not call for it), of a 
* wish that the parsons would onlin themselves to their old oc- 
cupation of worrying one another, and leave philosophers to argue 
with temper, moderation, and good manners.” It is amusing to 
see Warburton’s extraordinary anxiety to ascertain that in 
Hume he had a mark worthy of his arrows. Writing to Hurd, 
he says, “* But does he deserve notice? Is he known among 
_ Pray answer these questions ; for, if his own weight keeps 
iim down, I should be sorry to contribute to his advancement to 
any place but the pillory.” And in another letter to the same 
underling, he thus expresses his laudable resolve: “1 will trim 
the rogue’s jacket, at least sit upon his skirts, as you will see 
when you come hither, and find his margins scribbled over.” We 
find Hume thus alluding, in a letter to his publisher, Andrew 
Millar, to one of the savage attacks of the noisy and rancorous 
polemic, whose malice he could well afford to despise, seeing he 
shared the infliction in common not only with Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire, but with such men as Drs Middleton, Lowth, Leland, 
and Jortin:— 


“‘ As to my opinions, you know I defend none of them positively ; 
I only propose my doubts where I am so unhappy as not to receive 
the same conviction with the rest of mankind. It surprises me much 
to see any body who pretends to be a man of letters discover anger 
on that account; since it is certain, by the experience of all ages, 
that nothing contributes more to the progress of learning than such 
disputes onl novelties. 

« Apropos to anger: I am positively assured that Dr Warburton 
wrote that letter to himself which you sent me; and indeed, the style dis- 
covers him sufficiently.* I should answer him ; but he attacks so small 





* The letter here alluded to was a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Remarks on Mr 
David Hume's ‘ Essay on the Natural History of Religion,’ addressed to the 
Rev. Dr Warburton.’ Hume was right in his conjecture. The letter was 
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a corner of my building, that I can abandon it without drawing great 
consequences after it. If he would come into the field and dispute 
concerning the principal topics of my philosophy, I should probably 
accept the challenge: at present nothing aan tempt me to take the 


pen in hand but anger, of which I feel myself incapable, even upon 
this provocation.” 


Hume does not appear to have been always thus impenetrable 
to rebuke, even when administrated in the milder language of 
more courteous opponents. In acknowledging the receipt, from 
his friend Blair, oft acopy of DrCampbell’s ‘Sermons on Miracles,’ 
the first form in which the celebrated ‘ Dissertation’ appeared, he 
says— 

“T could wish your friend had not denominated me an infidel 
writer on account of ten or twelve pages which seem to him to have 
that tendency, while I have wrote so many volumes on history, 
literature, politics, trade, morals, which, in that particular at least, 
are entirely inoffensive. Is a man to be called a drunkard because he 
has been seen fuddled once in his lifetime? ”’* 





written by Dr Warburton to himself. The ‘ Letters from a late eminent 
Prelate to one of his Friends’ supply evidence of the “ pious fraud” of 
Warburton and Hurd in its concoction. We there find Warburton writing 
to Hurd as follows :— 


“ As to Hume, I had laid it aside ever since you was here ; I will now, however, 
finish my skeleton. It will be hardly that. If, then, you think anything can be 
made of it, and will give yourself the trouble, we may, perhaps, between us, do a little 
good, which, I dare say, we shall both think worth a little pains. If I have any 
force in the first rude beating out of the mass, you are best able to give it the 
elegance of form and splendour of polish, ‘This will answer my purpose ; to labour 
together ina joint work to do a little good, I will tell you fairly, it is no more the 
thing it should be, and will be, if you undertake it, than the Dantzic iron at the 
forge is the gilt and painted ware at Birmingham. It will make no more than a 
pamphlet ; but you shall take your own time, and make it your summer’s amuse- 
ment, if you will, I propose it to bear something like this title—‘ Remarks on Mr 
Hume’s late Essay, called ‘ ‘The Natural History of Religion ;’ by a Gentleman of 
Cambridge, in a Letter to the Rev. Dr W.’ I propose the address should be with 
the dryness and reserve of a stranger, who likes the method of the letters on Boling- 
broke’s ‘ Philosophy,’ and follows it here against the same sort of writer, incul- 
eating the same impiety, naturalism, and employing the same kind of arguments. 
The address will remove it from me; the author, a gentleman of Cambridge, from 
you; and the secrecy in printing from us both.” 


* The following characteristic anecdote of Hume, by Lord Charlemont, 
quoted by Mr Burton from ‘ Hardy’s Memoirs of Charlemont,’ is worth 
keeping on record :— 


“ He” (Hume) “never failed, in the midst of any controversy, to give its due 
praise to everything tolerable that was either said or written against him. One 
day that he visited me in London, he came into my room laughing and apparently 
well pleased. ‘ What has put you into this good humour, Hume?’ said I. ‘ Why, 
man,’ replied he, ‘I have just now had the best thing said to me I ever heard. I 
was complaining in a company where I spent the morning, that I was very ill- 
treated by the world, and that the censures put upon me were hard and unreason- 
able, That I had written many volumes, throughout the whole of which there 
were but a few pages that contained any reprehensible matter, and yet that for 
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His irritation, however, quickly subsided; and his grateful 
sense of Dr Campbell’s general candour in dealing with his ar- 
gument was such as to induce him, on the publication of the 
* Dissertation,’ to address its author in these terms :— 


“Tt has so seldom happened that controversies in philosophy, 
much more in theology, have been carried on without producing a 
personal quarrel between the parties, that I must regard my present 
situation as somewhat extraordinary, who have reason to give you 
thanks for the civil and obliging manner in which you have con- 
ducted the dispute against me, on so interesting a subject as that of 
miracles. Any little symptoms of vehemence, of which I formerly 
used the freedom to complain, when you favoured me with a sight 
of the manuscript, are either removed or explained away, or atoned 
for by civilities which are far beyond what I have any title to pre- 
tend to. It will be natural for you to imagine that I will fall upon 
some shift to evade the force of your arguments and to retain my 
former opinion in the point controverted between us ; but it is impos- 
sible for me not to see the ingenuity of your performance, and the 
great learning which you have displayed against me. 

‘*IT consider myself as very much honoured in being thought 
worthy of an answer by a person of so much merit; and as I find 
that the public does you justice with regard to the ingenuity and 
good composition of your piece, I hope you will have no reason to 
repent engaging with an antagonist, whom, perhaps, in strictness, 
you might have ventured to neglect. I own to you that I never felt 
so violent an inclination to defend myself as at present, when I am 
thus fairly challenged by you, and I think I could find something 
specious at least to urge in my defence; but as I had fixed a reso- 
lution, in the beginning of my life, always to leave the public to 
judge between my adversaries and me, without making any reply, I 
must adhere inviolably to this resolution, otherwise my silence on 
any future occasion would be construed an inability to answer, and 
would be matter of triumph against me.” 

The spirit in which Dr Campbell, in his answer to this letter, 
reciprocates the civilities of Hume, is so honourable to its author, 
and contrasts so agreeably with the general tone and temper of 
controversialists, that, though it has been often quoted, we cannot 
resist the impulse to transfer it to our pages. 

“The testimony you are pleased to give in favour of my perform- 
ance is an honour ot which I should be entirely unworthy were I not 
sensible of the uncommon generosity you have shown in giving it. 
Ever since I was acquainted with your works, your talents as a 





those few pages, I was abused and torn to pieces,’ * You put me in mind,’ said an 
honest fellow in the company, whose name I did not know, ‘of an acquaintance of 
mine, a notary public, who, having been condemned to be hanged for forgery, 
lamented the hardship of his case: that, after having written many thousand 
inoffensive sheets, he should be hanged for one line,’ ” 
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writer have, notwithstanding some differences in abstract principles, 
extorted from me the highest veneration. But I could scarce have 
thought that, in spite of differences of a more interesting nature, 
even such as regard morals and religion, you could ever force me to 
love and honour you asa man. Yet no religious prejudices (as you 
would probably term them) can hinder me from doing justice to that 
goodness and candour which appear in every line of your letter. 

“Tt would be in vain to dissemble the pleasure which it gives me, 
that I am thought to have acquitted myself tolerably in a dispute 
with an author of such acknowledged merit. At the same time it gives 
me real pain that any symptoms of vehemence (which are not so 
easily avoided in disputation as one would imagine) should give so 
generous an adversary the least ground of complaint. You have (if 
I remember right, for I have not the book here), in the appendix to 
the third volume of your ‘Treatise on Human Nature,’ apologized 
for using sometimes the expressions—’Tis certain, "Tis evident, and 
the like. These, you observe, were in a manner forced from you by 
the strong though transient light in which a particular object then 
appeared, and are therefore not to be considered as at all inconsistent 
with the general principles of scepticism which are maintained in 
the treatise. My apology is somewhat similar. There is in all con- 
troversy a struggle for victory, which I may say compels one to take 
every fair advantage that either the sentiments or the words of an 
antagonist present him with. But the appearances of asperity or 
raillery, which one will be thereby necessarily drawn into, ought not 
to be constructed as in the least affecting the habitual good opinion, 
or even the high esteem, which the writer may nevertheless entertain 
of his adversary.” 


Hume’s residence with the Marquis of Annandale constitutes 
a painful episode in his life. Though unambitious of wealth, he 
largely shared the love of independence characteristic of the 
“ perfervidum ingenium” of hiscountrymen. ‘The limited patri- 
monial inheritance of a small Scottish Jaird’s younger son would 
have proved an insurmountable barrier to the literary career 
which his tastes prompted, but for the moderation of his desires 
and the simplicity of his habits. These were so happily adjusted 
to the narrowness of his means, that, when he had realised the 
slender fortune of 1,000/. he considered himself as in possession 
of the competency for which he had toiled. Before attaining, 
however, to this goal of his modest ambition, he was doomed 
to know and experience, though not with all the bitterness of 
him who uttered the sentiment, that 


“ Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 


The anxiety to command ultimate independence made him 
submit, for a while, to a condition of the most galling bondage, 
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and we see “a man nourished in philosophy and polite letters,”’ 
in the prime of his fame and years, stooping to be the keeper 
of an idiot lord, and subjecting himself not only to all the eaprices 
of lunacy, but to the supercilious insolence of an unmannerly re- 
lative of his noble charge, seemingly jealous of the philosopher’s 
ascendancy over the poor remains of mind of the unfortunate mar- 
quis.* Shortly before entering upon this duty, Hume had offered 
himself as a candidate for the vacant chair of moral philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. From his letter to Matthew 
Sharp, of Hoddam, he appears still to have entertained some 
hopes of success in the affair of the professorship. His own and 
the marquis’s position are painted couleur de rose :— 


“TI am informed that such a popular clamour has been raised 
against me in Edinburgh, on account of scepticism, heterodoxy, and 
other hard names, which confound the ignorant, that my friends find 
some difficulty in working out the point of my professorship, which 
once appeared so easy. Did I need atestimonial for my orthodoxy, 
I should certainly appeal to you; for you know that I always imi- 
tated Job’s friends, and defended the cause of Providence when you 
attacked it on account of the headaches you felt after a debauch. 
But as a more particular explication of that particular seems super- 
fluous, I shall only apply to you for a renewal of your good 
offices with your nephew, Lord Tinwal, whose interest with Yetts 
and Allan may be of service to me. There is no time to lose: so 
that I must beg you to be speedy in writing to him, or speaking to 
him, on that head. A word to the wise. Even that is not necessary 
to a friend, such as I have always esteemed and found you to be. 

“T live here very comfortably with the Marquis of Annandale, 





* To his lunatic fancies the marquis added the cacoethes scribendi, and 
produced some epigrams, of the merits of which Hume speaks approvingly. 
It were curious to speculate on the philosopher's share in such literary 
labours, or to what extent he may have aided the marquis in the prepa- 
ration of his magnum opus—a novel which, to gratify his lordship’s aspira- 
tions after literary fame, his friends were under the necessity of printing, 
and also of advertising in one newspaper, in order to make him believe that 
it had been published. The transaction is thus described by Hume ina letter 
to one of his lordship’s friends :— 


“ You would certainly be a little surprised and vexed on receiving a printed 
copy of the novel, which was in hands when you left London, if I did not explain 
the mystery to you. I believe I told you that I hoped that affair was entirely over, 
by my employing Lord Marchmont and Lord Bolingbroke’s authority against 
publishing that novel ; though you will readily suppose that neither of these two 
noble lords ever perused it. ‘This machine operated for six weeks; but the vanity 
of the author returned with redoubled force, fortified by suspicions and increased 
by the delay. ‘ Pardie,’ dit-il, ‘ je crois que ces Messieurs veulent étre Jes seules 
Seigneurs d’Angleterre qui eussent de l’esprit. Mais je leur montrerai ce que le 
petit A peut faire aussi.’ In short, we were obliged to print off thirty copies, 
to make him believe that we had printed a thousand, and that they were to be dis- 
persed all over the kingdom.” 
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who, I suppose you have heard, sent me a letter of invitation, along 
with a bill of one hundred pounds, about two months ago. Every 
thing is much better than I expected from the accounts | heard after 
I came from London ; for the secrecy with which I stole away from 
Edinburgh, and which I thought necessary for preserving my in- 
terest there, kept me entirely ignorant of his situation. 

‘* My lord never was in so good a way before. He has a regular 
family, honest servants, and everything is managed genteelly and 
with economy. He has intrusted all his English affairs to a mighty 
honest friendly man, Captain Vincent, who is cousin-german to the 
Marchioness. And as my lord has now taken was strong a turn to 
solitude and repose, as he formerly had to company and agitation, 
tis to be hoped that his good parts and excellent dispositions may at 
last, being accompanied with more health and tranquillity, render him 
a comfort to his friends, if not an ornament to his country. As you 
live in the neighbourhood of the Marchioness, it may give her a 
pleasure to hear these particulars.” 


The “ mighty honest friendly man, Captain Vincent,” turned 
out to be not what he seemed. ‘The “ battles, sieges, fortunes” 
of the domestic war which he waged with Hume a many 
weary months, form a chapter in the life of the philosopher more 


curious than pleasing. Vincent fairly triumphed over the ol 


sophy of Hume, whose feelings we may imagine from the letter 
written during the progress of the strife to Sir James Johnstone, 
a connexion of the Annandale family :— 


** God forgive you, dear sir, God forgive you, for neither coming 
to us nor writing to us. The unaccountable, and, I may say, the 
inhuman treatment we meet with here throws your friend into rage 
and fury, and me into the greatest melancholy. My only comfort is 
when | think of your arrival; but still I know not when I can 
propose myself that satisfaction. I flatter myself you have received 
two short letters I wrote within this month ; though the uncertainty 
of the post gives me apprehension. I must again entreat you to 
favour me with a short line, to let me know the time you propose to 
be with us; for, if it be near, I shall wait with patience and with 
pleasure ; ifdistant,I shall write to you atlength,that youand my Lady 
Marchioness may judge of our circumstances and situation.” 


The merits of the quarrel are not very apparent. It is, how- 
ever, with regret that we find Hume condescending to use fair 
and smooth words, and to write, “with excessive reluctance, 
softening and obliging letters” to this Captain Vincent, a man 
whom, all the time, whether justly or unjustly we presume not 
to determine, he detested and despised. 

We willingly turn from this topic to a more agreeable one. 
By no quality was Hume more honourably distinguished than by 
the frank and ever-ready kindness which he displayed in the 
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encouragement of literary merit. His good nature was, however, 
sometimes more conspicuous than his discernment. _Wilkie’s 
Epigoniad enjoys, in consequence of Hume’s rapturous laudation 
and almost paternal patronage, an immortality which that famed 
epic never could have won for itself. His friendly offices in 
behalf of the blind poet Blacklock; the affectionate zeal with 
which he purposed, by a dedication of his ‘ Dissertations,’ to com- 
— the author of ‘ Douglas’ for the ecclesiastical unpopu- 
arity incurred by his dramatic tastes and pursuits ; his interest 
in poor Smollett ; his kind attentions to Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and to many others, whose struggling merit constituted their only 
claim to his regard, all prove Hume to have been possessed of 
warm sympathies, and effectually negative Burke’s often quoted 
libel on “ the heart of the genuine metaphysician.” ‘The steady 
and uninterrupted friendship that subsisted between Hume and 
Robertson, men approximating too nearly in their literary pur- 
suits, and diverging too widely in their religious sentiments, to 
stand in the best relative position for kindly intercourse, is ho- 
nourable to both. Hume was ever prompt to acknowledge 
Robertson’s merits as a historian. With a thorough enjoyment 
of literary fame, he exhibited an entire absence of literary rivalry 


or jealousy, the elements of which, if they existed at all in his 
pager took a national rather than an individual form. He 


had not attained to the serene height from which Gothe contem- 
plated the progress of humanity, nor acquired the cosmopolitism 
of feeling that says,—‘“ Es gibt keine patriotische Kunst und 
keine patriotische Wissenschaft.” The following extract from a 
letter to Gilbert Elliot shows to what extent a superiority to 
the promptings of individual rivalship may be combined with an 
amusing intensity of nationality :— 

“T fancy our friend Robertson will be able to publish his history 
next winter. You are sufficiently acquainted with the merit of this 
work; and really it is admirable how many men of genius this country 
pace at present. Is it not strange that, at a time when we have 
ost our princes, our parliaments, our independent government, even 
the presence of our chief nobility; are unhappy in our accent and 
pronunciation ; speak a very corrupt dialect of the tongue we make 
use of; is it not strange, I say, that, in these circumstances, we should 
really be the people most distinguished for literature in Europe ?” 


How delightful is the playful humour that sparkles in our next 
extract, which is froma letter written by Hume, then in London, 
to his friend Robertson in Edinburgh :— 

‘*T forgot to tell you that, two days ago, I was in the House of 
Commons, where an English gentleman came to me, and told me that 
he had lately sent to a grecer’s shop for a potind of raisins, which he 
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received wrapped up in a paper that he showed me. How would 
you have turned pale at the sight! It was a leaf of your history, and 
the very character of Queen Elizabeth which you had laboured so 
finely, little thinking it would so soon come to so disgraceful an end. 
I happened a little time after to see Millar, and told him the story ; 
consulting him, to be sure, on the fate of his new boasted historian, 
of whom he was so fond. But the story proves more serious than I 
apprehended: for he told Strahan, who thence suspects villany among 
his apprentices and journeymen ; and has sent me very carnestly to 
know the gentleman’s name, that he may find out the grocer, and 
trace the matter to the bottom. In vain did I remonstrate that this 
was sooner or later the fate of all authors, seriis, ocyis, sors exitura. 
He will not be satisfied ; and begs me to keep my jokes for another 
occasion. But that I am resolved not to do; and, therefore, being 
repulsed by his passion and seriousness, I direct them against 
you, 

“* Next week I am published ; and then I expect a constant com- 
parison will be made between Dr Robertson and Mr Hume. Tf shall 
tell you in a few wecks which of these heroes is likely to prevail 
Meanwhile, I can inform both of them for their comforts, that their 
combat is not likely to make half -so much noise as that between 
Broughton and the one-eyed coachman. Vanitas vanitatum, atque 
omnia vanitas. I shall still except, however, the friendship and good 
opinion of worthy men.” 


Any attempt to estimate the character and genius of Hume, 
which shuuld not take account of his historical labours, were es- 
sentially incomplete. In the discussion of this subject, the par- 
tialities of critics have been as glaringly displayed as those of the 
historian, whose indulgence of pacalaiien sympathies and anti- 
pathies has constituted the object of their censure. The following 
passage, in which Hume himself helps us to a solution of the 
vexed question, has not perhaps commanded the attention which 
its significance deserves. ‘To Robertson he writes— 


“Tam afraid that you, as well as myself, have drawn Mary’s 
character with too great softenings. She was, undoubtedly, a violent 
woman at all times. You will see in Murden proofs of the utmost 
rancour against her innocent, good-natured, dutiful son. She cer- 
tainly disinherited him. What think you ofa conspiracy for kidnap- 
ping him, and delivering him a prisoner to the king of Spain, never 
to recover his liberty till he should turn Catholic ? Tell Goodall that, 
if he can but give me up Queen Mary, I hope to satisfy him in every 
thing else ; and he will have the pleasure of seeing John Knox and 
the reformers made very ridiculous.” 


There is more here than meets the eye. ‘Truth will sometimes 


ooze out in jest. Under a veil of badinage we think we can here 


detect the theory on which Hume wrote history; a theory essen- 
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tially false, which consists in starting with an a priori scheme of the 
character and motives of historical personages, and subordinating 
the evolution of events to the foregone conclusion in the mind of 
the historian. The result bein fest determined, to this all facts 
must bend and adjust p tees Sow as best they may. Certain 
persons and things—as Charles I and his advisers in particular, 
and monarchical prerogative in general—are to be made very 
sublime ; while others—as the Roundheads and the right of resist- 
ance, or “ John Knox and the Reformers ”—are to be made “ very 
ridiculous.” The historian, having thus got his cue, like a law- 
yer who has got his brief, proceeds to display the resources of 
iis dialectic skill in presenting the circumstances of “ the case” 
in such combinations, and with such variety of proportion and 
relief, as may seem most conducive to the effect intended to be 
—- Such a plan prepares us to expect, not an impartial 
listory, but an ingenious pleading. ‘To the censure of dealing 
thus loosely with the facts of history, Hume, it must be ad- 
mitted, stands exposed in common with almost all the historians 
who preceded, and the majority of those who have succeeded him. 

We do not feel bound, however, to press the charge as involv- 
ing the moral integrity of the historian. In histories so composed 
there is not necessarily any deliberate and wilful distortion of 
truth, though, the artificial bias being once given, facts uncon- 
sciously shape themselves in the mind of the historic writer 
according to his preconceived theorem, a theorem which, however, 
must from the first have had at least a vraisemblance, if not a 
basis of truth. The head and front of the offence is the show- 
ing of the truth only on one side. There is no clear evi- 
dence that Hume ever deliberately falsified the facts of history.* 
He was certainly not impartial ; but, at the same time, he was 


never so consciously biassed as not to remain a thorough believer 
in his own impartiality.t And his efforts can only be fairly 








* The very insufficient data on which Brodie attempts, in a noted in- 
stance, to convict Hume of a suppressio veri, arc ably exposed by Mr 
Burton, vol. ii, p. 66. 

+ Madame de Boufflers, the mistress of the Prince of Conti, in a letter to 
Hume, expressing her high admiration of his ‘ History of England,’ says, 
‘‘Mais quelles expressions employerai-je pour vous faire connoitre l’effet 
que produit sur moi votre divine impartialité? J’avois besoin en cette 
occasion de votre propre ¢loquence, pour bien rendre ma pensée. En 
vérité, je crois avoir devant les yeux l’ceuvrage de quelque substance 
céleste, dégagé des passions, qui pour l’utilité a daigné écrire les évenemens 
de ces derniers tems.” This compliment Hume accepts, with the modest 
qualification, “ Perhaps your esteem for the entire impartiality which I 
aim at, and which, to tell the truth, is so unusual in English historians, has 
made your ladyship overlook many defects, into which the want of art or 
genius has betrayed me.”’ 
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appreciated by considering the low estate in which history was, 
and how its office was accounted, at the period when he wrote. 
It is, in fact, only within the last forty years that history has 
risen to the rank and dignity of a science. In Hume’s days, the 
work of the historian was regarded as little more than that of 
plodding compilation, and trustworthy collation. Though Vico 
had lived and written the ‘ Scienza Nuova,’ the science was still so 
new that Dr Johnson’s dictum truly represented the then popular 
estimate of the historic faculty. ‘ Great abilities” so runs the 
oracle, “ are not requisite for an historian; for, in historical 
composition all the greatest powers of the mind are quiescent. 
He has facts ready to his hand; so there is no exercise of inven- 
tion. Imagination is not required in any high degree: only 
about as much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. Some 
penetration, accuracy, and colouring will fit a man for the task, 
if he can give the application which is necessary.” It does not 
appear that Hume himself had formed a much higher ideal of 
the function of the historian. He seems indeed to have taken 
up history as an easy task, and as.a relaxation from the severer 
pursuits of philosophical inquiry. ‘The desire to turn to some 
account the stores of information furnished by the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, of which he had been appointed keeper, 
had apparentiy no inconsiderable share in prompting him to the 
work. We would not instance, as an evidence of such light ap- 
preciation of the high calling of the historian, the rapidity with 
which the first volume of the ‘ History of England’ was com- 
posed, for genius and industry can overleap the barriers of time. 
But the fact is not without its significance, when we find him 
writing to his friend Adam Smith :— 


“T signed, yesterday, an agreement with Mr, Millar; where I 
mention that I proposed to write the History of England, from the 
beginning till the accession of Henry VII; and he engages to give 
me 1,400/. for the copy. This is the first previous agreement ever 
I made with a bookseller. I shall execute this work at leisure, 
without fatiguing myself by such ardent application as I have 
hitherto employed. It is chiefly as a resource against idleness that 
I shall undertake this work ; for, as to money, I have enough; and 
as to reputation, what I have wrote already will be sufficient, if it 
be good ; if not, it is not likely I shall now write better.” 


Not thus does the spirit of the philosophical historian express 
itself. When Hume wrote history, the philosopher and he 
parted company. He does not, indeed, seem to have rested his 
fame on his exertions in this department. In the delightful 
memoir of his * own life,” which would be faultless but for its 
brevity, he speaks of his ‘Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
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Morals,’ as being, “ in my own opinion, of all my writings, his- 
torical, philosophical, or literary, incomparably the best.””’ Hume 
has, however, undoubtedly the merit of giving to history a wider 
—— and more comprehensive sympathies than are traceable 
in the works of his historic predecessors. He was right in say- 
ing that, before he wrote there existed no History of England; 
but it is more than questionable how far his labours have 
supplied the desideratum. That he brought strong prejudices to 
the task admits not of a doubt. Not to speak of his political 
preferences and aversions, the point of view from which he re- 
garded all manifestations of the religious sentiment forced him 
to contemplate many of the most pregnant events in the history 
of the human race through a false and distorting medium. All 
sympathies and emotions transcending the range of his own 
susceptibilities, Hume considered as abnormal and morbid, as 
indicating the unhealthy and over-excited action of the ima- 
ginative powers. Throughout his History he uses the term 
*‘ enthusiast” as synonymous with “religionist,” and, without 
the seeming consciousness of implying a reproach, speaks of the 
Independents and Presbyterians as “ fanatics,” and characterises 
the religion of the Roman Church as “ the Catholic superstition.” 
Here, it must be confessed, Hume fails to manifest the spirit of 
philosophy. He commits the grave error of making his own 
experience the standard of the experience of others ;—a princi- 
ple, by extending which beyond the domain of religion, he 
would have been equally warranted in pronouncing the raptures 
excited by the gratification of the musical faculty as but the 
product of a diseased imagination, on the ground that he himself 
did not possess an ear impressible by the concord of sweet sounds. 

To say that Hume was without religion (unless we commit 
the solecism of limiting the meaning of that term to “ the prac- 
tice of morality and the assent of the understanding to the 
proposition that God exists”), is only to repeat, in a more quali- 
fied form, the statement we have already made of the feeble 
development in his nature of the sentimental and emotional 
elements of humanity. In a mind constituted like his, we should 
no more look to find religious sensibility than we should expect the 
powers of criticism to be fully developed in an individual of small 
intellectual endowments. Mr Burton’s researches have brought 
to light a most interesting letter from Hume to Baron Mure, in 
which the philosopher (in a a sermon by Dr Leechman) 
gives the following exposition of his sentiments on religion, 
thrown out by way of an objection to devotion and prayer, and 
accompanied by the expression of a wish that the Doctor would 
answer it in a second edition :— 
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“Tt must be acknowledged, that nature has given us a strong 
passion of admiration for whatever is excellent, and of love and 
gratitude for whatever is benevolent and beneficial ; and that the 
Deity possesses these attributes in the highest perfection ; and yet I 
assert, he is not the natural object of any passion or affection. He 
is no object either of the senses or imagination, and very little of the 
understanding, without which it is impossible to excite any affection. 
A remote ancestor, who has left us estates and honours acquired with 
virtue, isa great benefactor; and yet it is impossible to bear him any 
affection, hecause unknown to us: though in general we know him 
to be a man or a human creature, which brings ‘him vastly nearer our 
comprehension than an invisible, infinite spirit. A man, therefore, 
may have his heart perfectly well disposed towards every proper and 
natural object of affection—friends, benefactors, country, children, 
&e.—and yet, from this circumstance of the invisibility and incom- 

rehensibility of the Deity, may feel no affection towards him. And, 
indeed, [ am afraid that all enthusiasts mightily deceive themselves. 
Hope and fear perhaps agitate their breasts when they think of the 
Deity ; or they degrade him into a resemblance with themselves, and 
by that means render him more comprehensible. Or they exult with 
vanity in esteeming themselves his peculiar favourites; or, at best, 
they are actuated by a forced and strained affection, which moves by 
starts and bounds, and with a very irregular, disorderly pace. Such 
an affection cannot be required of any man as his duty. Please to 
observe, that I not only exclude the turbulent passions, but the calm 
affections. Neither of them can operate without the assistance of the 
senses and imagination ; or at least a more complete knowledge of the 
object than we have of the Deity. In most men this is the case; 
and a natural infirmity can never bea crime. But, secondly, were 
devotion never so much admitted prayer must still be excluded. 
First, the addressing of our virtuous wishes and desires to the Deity, 
since the address has no influence on him, is only akind of rhetorical 
figure, in order to render these wishes more ardent and passionate. 
This is Mr Leechman’s doctrine. Now, the use of any figure 
of speech can never bea duty. Secondly, this figure, like most 
figures of rhetoric, has an evident impropriety in it; for we can 
make use of no expression, or even thought, in prayers and entreaties, 
which does not imply that these prayers have an influence. Thirdly, 
this figure is very dangerous, and leads directly, and even unavoid- 
ably, to impiety and blasphemy. ’Tis a natural infirmity of men to 
imagine that their prayers have a direct influence: and this infirmity 
must be extremely fostered and encouraged by the constant use of 
prayer. Thus, all wise men have excluded the use of images and 
pictures in prayer, though they certainly enliven devotion ; because 
tis found by experience that, with the vulgar, these visible representa - 
tions draw too much towards them, and become the only objects of 
devotion.” 


Mixing freely, as Hume did, in familiar and friendly inter- 
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course with some of the most distinguished members of the Scot- 
tish metropolitan clergy, it is to be supposed that he must have 
occasionally encountered the solicitations of the proselytizing 
spirit; a spirit which, in very many, if not in most instances, but 
expresses the natural anxiety that those who are the objects of 
our affections should be the sharers of our hopes. ‘There is, 
however, a class of believers, with whom other people’s conversion 
is necessary to help their own conviction. The weakness of their 
own spiritual persuasions is always seeking support from the faith 
of others, the absence of which support they resent with an emo- 
tion of anger that would seem to imply the apprehension that the 
objective existence of things unseen was somehow contingent on 
human assent. ‘The realities of the future world they appear to 
treat as a question to be decided by the majority ; and murmur 
at the dissent of every heretic as a vote lost. It was the imper- 
tinent catechizings of some petulant persons of this class that 
Gothe is reported to have cut short with the observation, that 
“he had no objection whatever to enter into another state of ex- 
istence, but prayed only that he might be spared the honour of 
meeting any of those there, who had believed it here; for, if he 
did, the saints would flock around him on all sides, exclaiming, 
Were we not in the right? Did we not tell you so? Has it not 
turned out just as we said? And with such a conceited clatter in 
his ears, he thought that, before the end of six months, he might 
die of ennui in heaven itself.” Without wishing to infer that 
Dr Blair belonged to this order of weak-minded but well-mean- 
ing individuals, we note that Hume’s impenetrability to friendly 
suasion on the subject of reiigion occasionally stirred the Doctor’s 
spirit at least as much to anger as to sorrow, and Hume writes, 
begging that, in their intercourse, the question may be avoided. 
In the letter from which we have quoted above, relative to Dr 
Campbell’s sermon, he says— 

“Having said so much to your friend, who is certainly a very 
ingenious mun, though a little too zealous for a philosopher, permit 
me also the freedom of saying a word to yourself. Whenever I have 
had the pleasure to be in your company, if the discourse turned upon 
any common subject of literature or reasoning, I always parted from 
you both entertained and instructed. But when the conversation 
was diverted by you from this channel towards the subject of your 
profession, though I doubt not but your intentions were very friendly 
towards me, I own I never received the same satisfaction; I was apt 
to be tired, and you to be angry. I would therefore wish, for the 
future, whenever my good fortune throws me in your way, that these 
topics should be forborne between us. I have long since done with 
all — on such subjects, and am become incapable of instruction ; 
though I own no one is more capable of conveying it than yourself.” 
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The high talents for business, and the assiduity in its per- 
formance shown by Hume, in the character first of attaché, and 
afterwards of secretary to Lord Hertford’s legation to the French 
Court, won for him the attachment and esteem of the ambassador. 
In this sphere of action he was enabled to afford a practical re- 
futation of what he called ‘the ancient prejudice industriously 
propagated by the dunces in all countries, that a man of genius is 
unfit for business.” ‘The reception which he experienced from 
the highest circles of Parisian society was most enthusiastic. 
During his residence at Paris he was “the observed of all ob- 
servers.” ‘The homage due to letters and philosophy was then 
and there universally recognised : literary renown was a passport 
to the most exclusive coleries ; and the consideration paid to his 
secretary’s genius was no mean aid to Lord Hertford’s diplomacy. 
So high was the regard in which our philosopher was held, that 
we find even members of the Scottish aristocracy, who at home 
would have looked upon him either with undisguised contempt 
or condescending kindness, courting his favour and regard as the 
means of establishing a footing for- themselves in societies where 
his supremacy was unhesitatingly acknowledged. Thus Blair 
writes to Hume :— 


“ This letter will be presented to you by Colonel L , brother 
to the Earl of L ; who, going on a trip to Paris, is very am- 
bitious of being introduced to your acquaintance, You will find him 
a very honourable, good-natured, well-behaved young man, of an 
amiable disposition and character. As I have been much connected 
with the L—— family, who were my first patrons in the ecclesiastical 
way, I was very glad to have it in my power to do them this favour 
at their desire ; and will reckon myself much obliged to you for any 
civilities you show the Colonel.” 


In Hume’s answer, we think we can trace a soreness of feeling 
in regard to the social position of literary men in Britain, not 
unmixed with secret triumph that the circles of Parisian society 
open to him were shut against the Scottish aristocrat, who had 
only the title of high birth to recommend him. He says,— 


“‘ Before I was favoured with yours, I had seen Colonel L . 
who waited on me, as is usual with the British, who come to Paris. 
I returned his visit, and introduced him to the ambassador, who 
asked him to dinner among seven or eight of his countrymen. You 
will be surprised, perhaps, when I tell you that this is the utmost of 
the civilities which it will ever be possible for me to show Mr L ° 
For as to the ridiculous idea of foreigners, that I might introduce 
him to the good company of Paris, nothing can be more impracti- 
cable. I know not one family to which I could present such a man, 
silent, grave, awkward, speaking ill the language, not distinguished 
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by any exploit, or science, or art. Were the French houses open to 
such eagle as these, they would be very little agreeable, considering 
the immense concourse of strangers to this place. But it is quite 
otherwise. The people are more scrupulous of receiving persons 
unknown, and I should soon lose all credit with them were I to 
prostitute my recommendations of this nature. Your recommen- 
dations have great weight with me; but, if I am not mistaken, I have 
often seen Colonel L ’s face in Edinburgh. It is a little late he 
has bethought himself of being ambitious, as you say, of being intro- 
duced to my acquaintance. The only favour I can do him, is to 
advise him, as soon as he has seen Paris, to go to a provincial town 
where people are less shy of admitting new acquaintances and 
are less delicate judges of behaviour. It is almost out of the 
memory of man, that any British has been here on a footing of 
familiarity with the good company except my Lord Holderness, who 
had a good stock of acquaintance to begin with, speaks the language 
like a native, has very insinuating manners, was presented under the 
character of an old secretary of state, and spent, as is said, 10,000/. 
this winter, to obtain that object of vanity. Him, indeed, I met 
everywhere in the best company; but as to others—lords, earls, 
marquises, and dukes—they went about to plays, operas, and 
Nobody minded them ; they kept company with one another; and 
it would have been ridiculous to think of bringing them into French 
company. I may add General Clarke, who was liked and esteemed 
by several people of merit, which he owed to his great cleverness and 
ingenuity, and to his surprising courage in introducing himself. I 
enter into this detail with you, that people, with whom I am much 
more connected than with the L. family, may not, at any time, be 
surprised that I am able to do so little for them in this way, and may 
not form false ideas of the hospitality of the French nation. But I 
fancy there will notarrive at Paris many people who will have great 
claims of past civilitics to plead with me.” 


Hume, though he had little sympathy with the bigotry of 
scepticism which then characterized the literati of France, mixed 
freely in their society. ‘The dry humour with which he endea- 
vours to set Dr Blair’s mind at rest on the subject of their ortho- 
doxy, is amusing :— 


“The men of letters here are really very agreeable: all of them 
men of the world, living in entire, or almost entire, harmony among 
themselves, and quite irreproachable in their morals. It would give 
you, and Jardine, and Robertson, great satisfaction to find that 
there is not a single deist among them. Those whose persons and 
conversation I like best are D’Alembert, Buffon, Marmontel, Di- 
derot, Duclos, Helvetius, and old President Henault, who, though 
now decaying, retains that amiable character which made him once 
the delight ofall France. He had always the best cook and the 
best company in Paris. But though I know you will laugh at me, 
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as they do, I must confess that I am more carried away from their 
society than I should be, by the great ladies, with whom I became 
acquainted at my first introduction to court, and whom my con- 
nexion with the English ambassador will not allow me entirely to 
drop.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was at this time an exile and a fugitive 
from France. The publication of his ‘Emile’ had excited the 
intolerance of the clergy, who succeeded in obtaining a writ of 
prise de corps against him. To avoid arrest, he had sought re- 
fuge at the Swiss Canton of Neufchatel. Hume’s friend, the 
Earl Marischal, who had been exiled from Scotland for his 
share in the rebellion of 1715, and had entered the service of 
Frederick the Great, was then governor of the place. ‘The earl 
was one who needed not the experience of the misfortunes which 
had been his lot to teach him to succour the miseries of others ; 
and he not only extended his protection to Rousseau, but with a 
generous promptitude superadded every aid that the most con- 
siderate kindness could suggest. ‘These friendly offices, how- 
ever, could not prevent the unhappy wanderer from being driven 
from Neufchatel by the “ persecutions,” real or imaginary, which 
constituted the element in which he lived and moved. Leaving 
Neufchatel, he found a temporary asylum first at Motiers Travers, 
a village in one of the Jura Passes, and subsequently on the Isle 
of St Pous in the Lake of Bienne. He afterwards removed to 
Strasburg, where he seems to have been hesitating about finally 
taking up his abode in Prussia or Great Britain, when the receipt 
of a letter from Hume, to whose attentions he had been com- 
mended by the Earl Marischal and Madame de Boufllers, offering 
to procure him a retreat in England, brought him to Paris. It 
was there arranged that he should proceed to England in com- 
pany with Hume, who was then about to return thither, in 
consequence of Lord Hertford’s recall. Two natures more 
opposed than those of Hume and Rousseau it would be difficult 
to imagine ; and it is curious to trace the circumstances under 
which they were most powerfully attracted only to be most 
violently repelled. Hume’s first impressions of Rousseau are 
fortunately recorded in a letter to Blair, for which we are again 
indebted to the redeeming hand of Mr Burton. It is too long 
for quotation. We subjoin an extract:— 


‘It is impossible to express or imagine the enthusiasm of this 
nation in his (Rousseau’s) favour. As T am supposed to have him 
in my custody, all the world, especially the great ladies, tease me to 
be introduced to him. I have had rouleaus thrust into my hand, 
with earnest applications that I would prevail on him to accept of 
them. I am persuaded that, were I to open here a subscription 
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with his consent, I should receive £50,000 in a fortnight. The 
second day after his arrival, he slipped out early in the morning to 
take a walk in the Luxembourg gardens. The thing was known 
soon after. I am strongly solicited to prevail on him to take another 
walk, and then to give warning to my friends. Were the public to 
be informed, he could not fail to have many thousand spectators. 
People may talk of ancient Greece as they please; but no nation 
was ever so fond of genius as this, and no person ever so much en- 

ged their attention as Rousseau. Voltaire and every body else 
are quite eclipsed by him. 

“T am sensible that my connexions with him add to my impor- 
tance at present. Even his maid, La Vasseur, who is very homely 
and very awkward, is more talked of than the Princess of Morocco, 
or the Countess of Egmont, on account of her fidelity and attach- 
ment towards him. His very dog, who is no better than a collie, 
has a name and reputation in the world. As to my intercourse with 
him, I find him mild, and gentle, and modest, and good-humoured ; 
and he has more the behaviour of a man of the world than any 
of the learned here, except M. de Buffon, who, in his figure, and air, 
and deportment, answers your idea of a marechal of France, rather 
than that of a philosopher. M. Rousseau is of a small stature, and 
would rather be ugly, had he not the finest physiognomy in the 


world: I mean the most expressive countenance. His modesty 
seems not to be good manners, but ignorance of his own excellence. 
As he writes, and speaks, and acts, from the impulse of genius, more 
than from the use of his ordinary faculties, it is very likely that he 
forgets its force whenever it is laid asleep. I am well assured that 
at times he believes he has — from an immediate commu- 


nication with the divinity. e falls sometimes into ecstacies, which 
retain him in the same posture for hours together. Does not this 
example solve the difficulty of Socrates’ genius, and of his ecstasies ? 
I think Rousseau in many things very much resembles Socrates. 
The philosopher of Geneva seems only to have more genius than 
he of Athens, who never wrote anything, and less soci bleness 
and temper. Both of them were of very amorous complexions ; 
but a comparison in this particular turns out much to the advantage 
of my friend. I call him such, for I hear, from all hands, that his 
judgment and affections are as strongly biassed in my favour as 
mine are in his. I shall much regret leaving him in England ; but 
even if a pardon could be procured for him here, he is resolved, as 
he tells me, never to return, because he never will again be in the 
power of any man. I wish he may live unmolested in England. 
[ dread the bigotry and barbarism which prevail there. 

“When he came to Paris, he seemed resolved to stay till the 6th 
or 7th of next month. But at present the concourse about him 
gives him so much uneasiness that he expresses the utmost impa- 
tience to be gone. Many people here will have it that this solitary 
humour is all affectation, in order to be more sought after; but I 
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am sure that it is natural and unsurmountable. [ know that two 
very agreeable ladies, breaking in upon him, discomposed him so 
much that he was not able to eat his dinner afterwards. He is 
shortsighted ; and I have often observed, that, while he was convers- 
ing with me in the utmost good humour (for he is naturally gay), 
if he heard the door open, the greatest agony appeared on his coun- 
tenance, from the apprehension of a visit ; and his distress did not 
leave him, unless the person was a particular friend.” 

On arriving in England Hume purposed placing Rousseau 
and the companion of his flight, Therese la Vasseur (a woman 
whose extraordinary ascendancy over Rousseau, considering her 
utter destitution of every attractive quality, either of mind or 

erson, constitutes a most remarkable moral phenomenon), at 

oard witha French gardener at Fulham. Mr Davenport, a 
gentleraan of fortune in the north of England, kindly interposed, 
however, with an offer to the philosopher of Geneva of a residence 
in his country mansion in Derbyshire, which he seldom visited, 
but where he kept up an establishment of servants. ‘To this 
place Rousseau saeendinaie retired, Mr Davenport considerately 
agreeing to accept from him a board of 30J. a year, to reconcile 
the act of favour to his feelings of independence. In a letter to 
Blair, Hume, in recounting this change of plan, gives a sketch 
of the character and temperament of Rousseau, so delicate and 
discriminating, that its probable familiarity to most of our readers 
does not deter us from extracting it :— 

‘« He was desperately resolved to rush into this solitude, notwith- 
standing all my remonstrances ; and I foresee that he will be unhappy 
in that situation, as he has indeed been always inall situations. He 
will be entirely without occupation, without company, and almost 
without amusement of any kind. He has read very little during 
the course of his life, and has now totally renounced all reading. 
He has seen very little; and has no manner of curiosity to see or 
remark. He has reflected, properly speaking, and studied very 
little; and has not indeed much knowledge : he has only felt during 
the whole course of his life; and in this respect his sensibility rises 
to a pitch beyond what I have seen any example of; but it still gives 
him a more acute feeling of pain than of pleasure. He is like a man 
who was stript not only of his clothes but of his skin, and turned 
out in that situation to combat with the rude and boisterous elements 
such as perpetually disturb this lower world.” 

It was in the solitude of this chosen retreat that the ‘‘ thick-com- 
ing fancies” of the “lonely man whose life was a long soliloquy ” 
burst forth in passionate crimination of one of the truest friends 
whom his wayward humour ever alienated. Mr Burton’s re- 
searches throw no additional light on the world-famous quarrel 
between Hume and Rousseau. We could have wished that 
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Hume had not given to it the-publicity which it enjoys... He would 
have acted a wiser and a nobler part by conforming to the advice 
of his friend Adam Smith than by yielding to the suggestions of 
a literary clique at Paris, anxious only for the exposure of 
Rousseau, by the publication of the. correspondence. Of 
Rousseau’s conduct there can be but one judgment. His long 
letter is but the raving of suspicion stung to madness; his de- 
monstration of the faithlessness of hig friend butan aggregation, 
to use the words of Turgot, of “ sophismes dont une imagination 
se sert pour empoisonner les circonstances les plus simples ct les 
transformer au gré de la manie qui l’occupe.” Because Hume 
had exclaimed in his sleep “ Je tiens Jean Jacques Rousseau” (a 
fact, by the way, which the former did not dispute, though he 
doubted of its being his custom to dream in French), and had one 
evening after supper partially magnetised him with a too intent 
gaze, Hume must be in league with Parisian plotters to betray 
and ruin him. We can readily find anapology for the vehemence 
of indignation with which Hume pronounces him, on first break- 
ing the matter to Blair, “the blackest and most atrocious villain, 
beyond comparison, that now exists in the world.” But Hume’s 
biographer has not the same “ motive and cue for passion ;” and 
we should have been better pleased to observe in Mr Burton a 
more tempered zeal for the cause of le bon David.” The resur- 
rection of Voltaire’s buried sobriquet might have satisfied offended 
justice, without any laboured exposition of the ‘‘ mordacity” and 
“black ingratitude” of Rousseau, and of the “ deadly injury” 
which he sought to inflict on Hume. Hume had himself for- 
gotten and forgiven; and most creditable is it to his manly cha- 
racter that his humane feelings and kindly services were not ex- 
hausted even by the thanklessness of their object. 

In the department of political economy iene was the colla- 
borateur of his friend Adam Smith, to the publication of whose 
** Wealth of Nations” he looked forward with intense interest 
and the appearance of which, a few months before his death, he 
thus hails :— 


“Ever! Bette! Dear Mr Smira,—I am much pleased with 
your performance ; and the perusal of it has taken me from a state 
of great anxiety. It was a work of so much expectation, by your- 
self, by your friends, and by the public, that I trembled for its ap- 

arance, but am now much relieved. Not but that the reading of 
it necessarily requires so much attention, and the public is disposed 
to give so little, that I shall still doubt for some time as to its being 
at first very popular. But it has depth, and solidity, and acuteness, 
and is so much illustrated by curious facts, that it must at last take 
the public attention.” 
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The letter, from which the above quotation is made, is dated 
ist April 1776, when the disease under which Hume had been 
long labouring was beginning to assume an alarming aspect. He 
affectionately asks his friend to visit him, that they might to- 
gether discuss the topies of the work, adding: “ I hope it will be 
soon ; for I am in a very bad state of health, and cannot afford a 
long delay.” 

a he last letter Hume ever penned was to Madame de Bouf- 
fleurs, to whom, ouly five days before his death, he writes :— 


“Edinburgh, 20th of August, 1776. 

‘Though I am certainly within a few weeks, dear madam, and, per- 
haps, within a few days of my own death, I could not forbear being 
struck with the death of the Prince of Conti, so great a loss in every 
particular. My reflection carried me immediately to your situation 
in this melancholy incident. What a difference to you in your 
whole plan of life! Pray write me some particulars; but in such 
terms that you need not care, in case of decease, into whose hands 
your letter may fall. 

“ My distemper is a diarrhoea, or disorder in my bowels, which 
has been gradually undermining me these two years; but, within 
these six months, has been visibly hastening me to my end. I see 
death approach gradually, without any anxiety or regret. I salute 
you, with great affection and regard, for the last time.” 


A peaceful death closed a peaceful life; and Hume rested from 
his toils, with the pleasing satisfaction that he left the world wiser 
and better than he found it, and in full confidence that the coming 
ranks of humanity would bear grateful testimony that he had, in 
his day and generation, been a not altogether useless or unprofit- 
able workman in rearing that edifice of Truth to whose structure 
it is the rare privilege of even a master-builder to bring more 
than a single stone. ‘The doubts of a wise man are a more pre- 
cious legacy than the convictions of a fool; and that philosophy 
will not end in truth which does not begin in scepticism. 
‘True purpose is ample atonement for false opinion ; and tentative 
effort, though baffled, is worthy to wear the palm. Hume 
doubted, that others might believe; and they who are truest to 
their faith will most honour him for being true to his doubts. 
He has done his work; and we have entered into his labours. 
Many were the fields of his endeavour ; and in all he has either 
plucked up a weed of error, or planted a seed of truth. The 
chaff-grains that he may have heedlessly sown will not grow up; 
and the true plants, whose roots he may have sought with too 
incautious touch to disturb, continue still to bless the soil. For- 
getting the metaphysician and historian, and remembering only 
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the wise political economist,—the proto-prophet and preacher of 
principles to which this nation has just set its seal,—we may, 
with Mr. Burton, conclude that “ to be the first to teach that the 
earth is not doomed to the eternal curse of rivalry and strife, and 
to open up so wide a prospect of beneficence, may be an atone- 
ment for many errors, and in the eye of good taste may justify 
the brief assumption of conscious su eriority, in which the subject 
of this memoir indulged, when he Tabied that the inscription on 
his monument should contain only his name, with the year of his 
birth and of his death, leaving it to posterity to add the rest.” 
R. N. 








Art. VI.—1. The Practice of the Water Cure, with authenti- 


cated Evidence of its Efficacy and Safety. By James Wilson, 
M.D. 8vo. London: Bailliére, 1844. 


. The Dangers of the Water Cure, and its Efficacy examined. 
By James Wilson, M.D., and James M. Gully, M.D. 12mo. 
London: Cunningham, 1843. 


. Life at the Water Cure; or, a Month at Malvern: a Diary. 
By R. J. Lane, A.R.A., with numerous illustrations; to which 
is added the Sequel. 8vo. London: Longman, 1846. 


. Confession of a Water Patient. Ina letter to W. H. Ains- 
worth, Esq., Editor of the ‘New Monthly Magazine.” By 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 12mo. London : Colburn, 1846. 


5. The Handbook of Hydropathy, for professional and domestic 
Use ; with an Appendix on the best Method of forming Hydro- 
pathic Establishments. By Dr. J. Weiss. Second Edition. 
8vo. Madden,184 4 


T Wet which is called Hydropathy by doctors, and the Cold 
Water Cure by ordinary men, has recently attracted much 
attention throughout Europe; and many establishments have 
been formed in this country and on the Continent for the applica- 
tion of it, within the last few years. As it may be explained, to 
a considerable degree, in a popular manner, we propose to state 
briefly what it is, reserving an examination of its merits as.a cure 
until fuller experience has been obtained of its efficacy. 

Cold water has a dreary sound to the invalid; he shudders at 
the proposal to make use of it. The robust will put up with it, 
perhaps, for washing, but often treat it as little short of poison, if 
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permitted to enter the stomach. How, they ask, can such a di- 
luent be resorted to by any one above the savage or the half- 
crazed eccentric, when those potent brethren, ale and porter, the 
brilliant and numerous family of the wines, and the immortal trio, 
gin, rum, and brandy, are in existence; not to mention tea and 
coffee, which may be very well for women and children, but are 
to be used discreetly by the manly heart? Men, Englishmen 
too, have been heard of, who do not know the taste of porter. 
This cannot be credited; though it may be readily believed that 
many are quite ignorant of the taste of water. 

And who was it, they ask, that started this whim of unceasing 
water-bibbing, and water-scrubbing? No Briton, you may be 
sure; for though Britannia rules the waves, she never dreamt of 
drinking them, nor proposed the enormity to any of her sons, 
save in single pints as a punishment for nautic misdeeds. It was 
no Briton, they repeat; no one above a German peasant could 
convert the throat divine into a common gutter. 

Such are a few of the obstacles which meet the new remedy 
in this country; a remedy whick prescribes a copious exhibition 
of the frigid stream, obdurately refusing to allow it to be cor- 
rected by a drop of French or even British spirit. 

Priessnitz, the inventor of hydropathy, is the son of a small 
farmer, in the hilly district of Grafenberg, near Freiwaldau, in 
Austrian Silesia, where in youth he followed his father’s calling. 
Accidentally noticing the effects of water on burns, &c., he ap- 
pears to have tried it on his neighbours, for slight ailments, with 
success. At this period, a waggon went over him, from which 
he received such severe injuries that his life was despaired of by 
the village practitioners. He then resolved to try his own plan; 
and recovered speedily. From this circumstance his fame rapidly 
extended, and many persons flocked to him for advice, with whom 
his success was considerable. He now set up as a regular practi- 
tioner, confining his medicine to the single ingredient which had 
cured himself, and discovering the processes, and their effects on 
diseases, gradually, by repeated experiment. Success of every 
kind continued to attend him. Invalids of every rank flocked to 
his bleak abode. Year by year their number increased, and it is 
now very great in his own village, independently of those in the 
neighbouring town of Freiwaldau whom he visits, and in the 
establishments of his disciples in England, France, and Germany. 
He has attained wealth and consideration, but neither seems to 
influence him. He still goes on, looking not to the right or left ; 
neither attacking others nor defending himself; but labouring 
more and more unremittingly in his calling, as if that were the 
one single thing he had to do upon this earth. Dr Wilson, who 
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resided a considerable time at Griifenberg, states, “that he is en- 
gaged from six in the morning until ten at night, and has barely 
had a day’s relaxation for twenty years.”—‘ The Practice,’ &c., 
- 63. 

. Such is an outline of the history of one who is variously cha- 
racterized as a mischievous quack; a mere empiric; a man of 
strong natural talent, who, partly by chance, partly by well-di- 
rected experiment, has succeeded in discovering a powerful 
remedial agent, which he has had the skill and perseverance to 
bring into extensive use. 

Among his followers are many regularly educated men, whose 
respect for his talents, though great, is not unlimited. ‘Their 
opinion of him is probably similar to that expressed by Dr James 
Wilson, who first introduced hydropathy into this country :— 


‘Although he has gone on improving his practice from year to 
year, and has the advantages arising from long experience, he still 
sometimes commits palpable mistakes. His knowledge of the effects 
that can be produced by water is very great, and his general notions 
about health and disease are very good; but from the want of ele- 
mentary knowledge and a medical education, his ideas on many 
highly important points are crude, and necessarily lead to some 
errors, On the other hand, had he enjoyed these advantages, there 
is every probability that he never would have brought the water 
cure to the state of perfection it has attained ; at every step he would 
have been drawn aside by long formed habits of thought and 
geeeten, and found not a few ey prejudices to contend with. 

e never feels the pulse, or looks at the tongue, nor does he under- 
stand the valuable modes we now possess of examining the heart 
and lungs: he is also deficient in his knowledge of the diseased 
states of the brain. His diagnosis is therefore not accurate, and the 
medical observer at Grafenberg will not fail to meet with some cases 
where it will strike him that Priessnitz would act differently if he 
understood these things, and avoid occurrences, from some of which 
I have seen him greatly distressed. He, however, does wonders, 
with his great powers of observation.” —‘ The Practice,’ &c., p. 56, 


The water-cure processes, strictly so called, may be stated to 
consist of— 

1, Water drinking. 

2. Bathing, wholly or partially. 

3. Covering up, and bandaging with wet cloths. 

4. lriction, with wet and dry cloths. 

5. Sweating. 

Several of these are usually adopted at the same stage; and 
they are all subject to various modifications suggested by the 
condition of the patient. 
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Priessnitz, however, maintains that pure mountain air, and as 
much exercise in it as the strength will bear, are as essential 
parts of his system as pure water. He also enjoins attention to 
diet, and forbids the use of wine, beer, and spirits. Coffee and 
cocoa are under his ban; and tea is not recommended. Water, 
or milk and water, are the sole drinks. During the operation of 
his processes, anxiety and mental labour are, as far as possible, to 
be avoided. 

It may be said that, in many incipient disorders, and in eases 
of general uneasiness arising from too much work and anxiety, 
too little exercise, too much stimulating food and drink, and too 
much medicine, all taken in the impure air of a large city, the 
mere suspension of work and care for a month or six weeks, 
great attention to diet, and constant exercise in pure air, would 
effect a cure in most instances, without the necessity of attri- 
buting it to the water treatment. ‘This is true, no doubt. But 
the cases in question must receive advantage from bathing and 
external friction, by which the skin is incited to act vigorously 
and throw out impurities from the system. ‘This, we apprehend, 
will generally be allowed, whatever opinion may be entertained 
of the water treatment in positive and long standing diseases. 

We shall now describe briefly the peculiar processes of the 
water system, which, as we have said, are used singly or con- 
jointly, and variously modified, to meet peculiar cases. For 
delicate persons, the water of the baths is warmed at first, and 
gradually cooled,as the patient becomes capable of bearing it : in 
some cases warm or hot baths and applications are used: indeed, 
in all cases, the processes, when performed under judicious 
superintendence, are commenced gently and increased cautiously, 
according to the state of the patient’s health. 

Water Drinxinc.—The drinking of very pure spring water 
is enjoined both at meals and at times when it will not interfere 
with the digestion, especially during exercise before breakfast. 
The quantity is regulated by the state of the patient, who com- 
mences witha smail dose. ‘lhis practice is supposed to clear and 
give tone to the stomach, to check inflammation generally, to 
promote the action of the bowels and intestines, and to throw out 
impurities by increasing — 

Tue Suattow Bars is a large bath of the ordinary form, with 
a depth of water of only ten or twelve inches. ‘This is the bath 
most commonly used, being considered preferable to deeper 
baths. It is generally used cold, but may be required tepid ot 
even hot. The patient sits in it from two till ten minutes, 
rubbing himself well, and being rubbed by an attendant, and 
having water poured over the head when necessary. He is then 
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enveloped in a dry sheet, and dried as quickly as possible. This 
bath may be used alone, or after sweating, or the packing sheet, 
— described afterwards. 

‘aE Sirz or Hip Baru is very extensively used in the 
water treatment. The patient sits in cold water from five to fif- 
teen minutes, and rubs the stomach (which is just above the 
water) with his wetted hand. It is used tepid at the commence- 
ment in delicate cases. It is said to act as a tonic on the lower 
parts, when taken for short periods. Used for longer periods it 
is represented to be of great service in removing congestion and 
obstruction, constipation, and various nervous complaints. 

Tue Wer Sueetr Barn is merely a sheet wrung out in cold 
water and thrown over the patient, who is well heres with it, and 
then dried rapidly in a dry sheet. ‘This very gentle mode of 
bathing may fe employed when the shallow bath could not be 


used. It is considered preferable to all other kinds of washing, 
as the body is less exposed. If frequently used, it becomes a 

powerful stimulant and tonic. 
Tue Foor Baru is very shallow, and the feet are to be con- 
stantly rubbed against each other in it. It is much used in inflam- 
of the upper parts of the body, and as a cure for 


matory states o 
cold feet. 

Various local baths are also employed, as head baths, elbow 
baths, &c., as well as the full cold, tepid, and hot baths. 

Tue Doucne Barts consists of a column of water descending 
from a height of ten feet or more, and is received by the patient 
on different parts of the body, but not on the head or stomach. 
It is an old and powerful remedy, requiring to be used with much 
caution, and where strong tonic effects are desired. 

Wet Sueet Packxine.—A linen sheet is dipped in water, 
well wrung out, and placed on a mattress over several blan- 
kets. The patient lies on it, and it is rolled round him; the 
blankets are rolled round him over that; and a feather bed is 
placed over all. As no heat can escape, the patient feels com- 
fortably warm in two or three minutes, being in a sort of self- 
ramen | vapour bath. He remains packed up Tike a mummy for 
from half-an-hour to an hour, and then is rubbed in the shallow 
bath, or with the wet sheet, to give tone to the skin. In some 
cases the full cold bath or douche bath is used afterwards. ‘This 
is considered the most important of Priessnitz’s discoveries, and 
is of essential use in the water treatment. It is highly extolled 
by the practitioners, being compared to a poultice over the whole 
body. It is stated to be of extraordinary power in allaying 
irritation, a — — in fever and inflammation (including 
most of the diseases of children), without causing loss of strength ; 
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and of great efficacy in freeing the system from impurities, and 
promoting the healthy action of the skin. In some cases it is 
applied to the stomach only, or to the chest ; and in extraordinary 
cases it may be used tepid or warm. 

BanbaGEs.—Most of the patients at the water-cure establish- 
ments wear constantly a wet bandage called a compress, four or 
five inches wide, round the stomach. It is formed of several folds 
of coarse linen, wrung out in water, and prevented from evapo- 
rating by an outer covering of Mackintosh cloth. It is a warm 
bandage, and is considered to have a very beneficial effect on the 
digestion. ‘This compress may likewise be applied to the chest, 
throat, joints, &e. Cold wet bandages, in which the water eva- 
porates and produces coolness, are used in inflamed parts, wounds, 
ulcers, and boils. 

Sweatinc.—The patient is packed in blankets with a feather 
bed above, and after sweating sufficiently, is quickly washed and 
rubbed in a shallow cold er tepid bath to produce a re-action; 
then dried thoroughly, and sent out for a walk. A more rapid 
and violent perspiration for extraordinary occasions is produced 
by seating the patient, undressed, on a wooden chair, under 
which a spirit lamp is placed, and extending several folds of blan- 
kets round him and the chair. ‘These must be drawn tightly 
round the neck to prevent him from inhaling the heated air. 
This process is also immediately followed by the shallow bath, 
or rubbing with a wet sheet; and the plunge bath or douche bath 
are sometimes used, but not in delicate cases. By this process 
(which is very extensively used in the water cure) the system is 
excited to discharge impurities by the skin. It is alleged to be 
of great service in many disorders. 

This is not the occasion, nor perhaps has the time yet come, 
for a correct appreciation of hydropathy. That it will perform 
all that its devotees expect is hardly to be credited ; still less can 
we suppose, after the results that have been exhibited, that, as a 
medicament, it is wholly ineffective—merely acting on the ima- 
gination, like bread pills, when not carried too far; and doing 
mischief by chilling the enfeebled frame, when pursued beyond 
moderate bounds. In time it will probably be adopted as a 
branch of general therapeutics. Its professional advocates con- 
tend that it cannot be employed at the same time with ordinary 
medicines ; and they neither try nor wish so to employ it. On 
this head we entertain doubts. Still, the system is so new, and 
so much remains to be known, that it would not be safe to hazard 
positive assertion on either side. 

One of the disadvantages of hydropathy arises from the case 
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with which any one can imitate the processes after he has once 
seen them performed, although he may be thoroughly ignorant 
of the human frame, and the diseases to which it is subject, and 
equally ignorant of the cases in which any hydropathic process 
should or should not be applied. In this — any ignorant 
speculator or adventurous bath servant, with sufficient credit to 
tenant a house and collect a few tin baths, can set up an hydro- 
pathic establishment. That much mischief will be done in this 
way, there can be nodoubt: nor can there be a question that the 
genuine water-cure will get more discredit from the blunders of 
such quacks than from its own failures. On the Continent, ac- 
cording to Dr Wilson, there are nearly a hundred establishments, 
but no one is now permitted to form one without having received 
a medical education. Invalids who are inclined to submit to the 
water cure had therefore best look before they leap, and ascertain 
the qualifications of the parties into whose hands they place their 
lives. ‘ 

The first work at the head of this article is a pamphlet by Dr 
Wilson, who suffered long from severe illness, which the first 
a sep failed to cure. Priessnitz succeeded; and Dr Wilson 

aving remained long at Grafenberg to complete his cure and 


» and in- 


study the system, eventually introduced ———— into this 
ly 


country. His pamphlet describes the system genera 
cludes numerous cases and letters from patients. 

The second work is the joint production of Drs Wilson and 
Gully, both regularly educated physicians, the latter well known 
in the profession before hydropathy was introduced. Each of 
them has an hydropathic establishment at Great Malvern. The 
object of their pamphlet is to remove the apprehensions often 
entertained, and diligently fostered in some quarters, of the 
dangers of hydropathy, and to explain the nature of the system. 

The third work is a lively gossipping diary, kept by Mr R. J. 
Lane, the artist, during his residence at Dr Wilson’s establish- 
ment last year, where he recovered his health after a long period 
of indisposition. It contains some lithographs and many wood 
engravings of the beautiful scenery of Malvern. 

The fourth work is a eulogistic account of the water cure by 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who experienced great benefit from 
it, when all other remedies, pursued during several years, had 
failed to restore his health. ‘The pamphlet was originally a 
magazine article, and it has been republished separately as a con- 
cise and popular account of the new system. 

The fifth work is by Dr Weiss, who practised hydropathy with 
Priessnits many years ago, and is one of its earliest and ablest 
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promoters, He was some time physician to the establishment at 
Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, and has recently returned to 
Germany. The book isa clear, systematic, and sensible exposition 
of the water cure, 


Since the preceding article was written, Dr Gully has published 
a large and elaborate work on the Water Cure,* which is, we think, 
the best treatise on the subject that has yet appeared: though the 
size of the volume, and the attention required in reading a connected 
work, may render it less popular than several of the shorter treatises. 
Dr Gully is a good and practical writer, and as he has designed his 
book for the non-medical, as well as medical, reader, it contains 
nothing which the former may not comprehend. We are, however, 
disposed to consider, that if he had taken more pains with the com- 
position, all that is said might have been as well said in less space. 

We are unable to enter at present into a detailed examination of this 
work ; but we may notice its leading principle, namely, that, as re- 
gards most disorders, if invalids would give up all habits that are 
unfavourable to health, and would confine themselves strictly to the 
quality and quantity of food, air, exércise, sleep, and clothing, that 
are most calculated to promote health in their respective cases, they 
would in time recover without treatment by medicine or hydropathy ; 
but that hydropathy, by judiciously assisting nature, and abstaining 
from irritating the nervous system and digestive organs, hastens the 
cure materially ; while the ordinary medical treatment is very liable 
to injure these organs, and to render the frame more liable than 
before to the recurrence of disease. He also maintains that hydro- 
pathy does not exempt its practitioners from the most careful study 
of the human frame and its disorders ; for as much skill is required 
in administering its remedies as those of the ordinary description ; 
and that an ignorant quack may do equal mischief whether he em- 
ploy drugs or hydropathy. Part I of this work relates to chronic 
disease in general; its origin, progress, extension, and termination ; 
and deduces from the facts given, that no disease becomes chronic 
unless the organs of nutrition are affected. Part II, which com- 
prises more than half the volume, gives an account of particular 
chronic diseases; their pathology and symptoms; and the reasons 
for the water treatment applicable to each. Part III treats of the mode 
which the water cure operates; the details of that treatment; the 
rationale of each process and the circumstances which regulate its 
application. 

We cannot close this paper without saying a word on two meri- 





*¢The Water Cure in Chronic Disease: an Exposition of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, and Terminationsof various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, 
Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; and of their Treatment by Water and other 
Hygienic Means.’ By J. M.Gully, M.D., &c., 8vo. London : Churchill, 1846. 
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torious and readable books on the water cure by Dr E. Johnson* 
and Dr G. Balbirnie.+ The former is a spirited work, displaying 
both knowledge and character on the part of the author; though we 
believe he is not held to be perfectly orthodox by the pure hydropa- 
thists, because he considers that medicines may be used advantage- 
ously in some cases in conjunction with the water cure. Dr 
Balbirnie’s work contains much useful information for the non- 
medical reader. These treatises are mach smaller and less elaborate 
than that of Dr Gully. 





Art. VII.—1. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of St David's. By 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D.; on the Means of rendering 
more efficient the Education of the People. Murray. 

. Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council for Education. 
Vols. I and II, for 1844. 

. Dutch and German Schools, By W. E. Hickson.t G. 
Luxford, Whitefriars street. 

. The Elevation of the People; Moral, Instructional, and Social. 
By the Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A. J. Snow. 

. Equity without Compromise ; or, Hints for the Construction of 
a just System of National Education. By Edward Swaine. 
Snow. 

- German University Education. By W. C. Perry, Professor 
at Gottingen. Second Edition. Longman. 


To who have watched the progress of popular instruction 
during the last ten years will remember an article in the 
second publication of the ‘ Central Society of Education,’ ques- 
tioning the efficiency of the voluntary system, as applied to free 
schools. The pore which was entitled ‘ Schools for the In- 
dustrious Classes,’ was subsequently extensively circulated as a 





* © Results of Hydropathy; or, Constipation nota Disease of the Bowels, 
and Indigestion not a Disease of the Stomach.’ By Ed. Johnson, M.D. 
Simpkin, 1846, 

+ ‘ The Philosophy of the Water Cure.’ By Dr J. Balbirnie. Bath: 1845. 

t An account of the present state of education in Holland, Belgium, and the 
German States, with a view to the practical steps which should be taken for 
improving and extending the means of popular instruction in Great Britain 
and Ireland ; reprinted from the ‘Westminster Review’ (price 1s, 6d), with 
a supplement and plates. 
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pamphlet, and succeeded in —— attention to the inadequacy 
of the means then adopted to the end proposed ; without however 
making at the time many converts to the views of the author. It 
gave a great stimulus to the efforts of school committees, and led 
to some salutary improvements in modes of teaching, but raised 
a perfect storm of opposition, both among dissenters and 
Churchmen, to the Central Society of Education, which only 
subsided on the premature decease (from consumption) of its 
active-minded and benevolent secretary, B. F. Duppa, Esq., 
with whom the Society ceased to exist. 

Tempora mutantur. We have lived to see Conservative 
statesmen quoting the doctrines of Adam Smith, as unanswerable 
truths, and high Churchmen not only renouncing their old ex- 
clusive claims to the education of the people, But borrowing 
arguments from the ‘ Westminster Review,’ to prove the right of 
the State, and the duty of its interference, to provide for the 
children of the working classes a sound system of secular in- 
struction, without distinction of sect or creed. 

Upon this subject we find ourselves so fast overtaken by 
opinion, that it would scarcely be necessary to return to it (unless 
to offer our congratulations to the reader), but for a continued 
jealousy among dissenters of all interference, combined with 
a not unnatural distrust of the growing liberality of their old 
opponents, and a doubt on the minds of some members of the 
present administration whether it is yet safe to calculate upon 
popular pos for a measure of national education, really founded 
upon sound and comprehensive principles, if one should be in- 
troduced the next session of parliament. 

The latter doubt we may resolve ina few words. It is founded upon 
the mistaken policy of expediency, which has too frequently marred 
the best projects of — and Tory governments; in striking 
contrast to the earnest and uncompromising course of the anti- 
corn-law advocates, whose triumph has been that of singleness 
of purpose, and energy grappling with difficulties mere subtlety 
could never have overcome. 


It is now too late to build any scheme of popular instruction 
upon public enthusiasm. The wisest measure of national educa- 
tion the minister can conceive will only be received by those who 
appreciate it as payment too long deferred of a just debt. It ma 
hereafter be some personal satisfaction to Lord John Russell 
if he should achieve a great moral object, which his pre- 
decessors were unable to accomplish; but the — of a 

o 


people can hardly be deeply moved by the gift of the alphabet, 
fifteen years after the hopes excited by the Reform Bill, and a 
whole generation behind the rest of Europe. National education 
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will bring no gain to party ; but it may help better motives for 
well-doing, to ed | our friends in office that to neglect the 
present opportunity of settling this question upon a right basis 
would embarrass their future position. ‘The demand for popular 
instruction is no longer met with the ery of “The Church is in 
danger.” ‘The Church has ceased to be a stalking-horse for the 
designs of leading politicians. ‘The great obstacle to an onward 
movement has been removed, and with it all reasonable apology 
for delay. But have we leaders equal to the occasion? Is there 
no one to combat with and destroy ignorance but the ex-minister, 
who put down monopoly? If so, on what grounds will the new 
cabinet rest their claims to present or future support. We have 
reason to believe that Sir Robert Peel was prepared to legislate for 
the education of the people, upon broad general principles ; and we 
feel assured that he will outbid his successors in statesmanship 
upon this question, should they determine upon some tem- 
porizing, half-and-half measure, which would leave, at his return 
to power, the whole subject open for reconsideration, and a final 
adjustment. Grant that Lord John Russell, in an attempt to 
legislate for education in a comprehensive spirit, might for the 
present fail. Would not failure be better than the success of 
temporary expedients unworthy of a minister, and which the 
next government would inevitably discard? But what if the ex- 
gers should fail? Is the new minister prepared to sacrifice 

th his reputation and his measures,—and is there less danger 
of defeat in a great struggle when we engage in it with timidity 
than with resolution ? 

In the present case, if there be a want of courage, it will be 
shewn in a fear of offending not the enemies of education, but 
many of its sincere although ill-judging friends, who think the 
whole object is comprised in a slight extension of their own im- 
mediate sphere of usefulness. Educational societies have done 
much, pe this account it is somewhat beyond the powers of 
the committees and secretaries of these bodies to imagine a state 
of society which could well exist without them. According to 
them, all a minister has to do is to place in their hands more 
money, without inquiring too carefully into its application, and 
he need then give himself no further trouble about the local or 
central organization of schools, or the provision required for effi- 
cient teachers. ‘This impression may be a very sincere and honest 
one, and as such we regard it. ‘lo magnify our calling is the com- 
mon weakness ; but if the minister share it, and propose, as a patron 
of the British and Foreign School Society (hitherto, we cordially 
admit, one of our most valuable institutions), to build upon that, or 
some similar foundation, he will stumble at the very threshold of his 
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undertaking. A society is a rope of sand held together by the 
zeal of a small knot of individuals, often by the secretary alone, 
and the elements of which are ready to disperse at any moment 
upon a change of management. A grant in aid of schools helps 
voluntary subscriptions for the moment, but in the end extin- 
guishes them. Charity is the creature of impulse, not of method, 
and impulse cannot be sustained when the need which excited it 
ceases to be urgent. 

This should be well understood at the present moment, for 
the true policy to be adopted by the legislature hinges entirely 
upon it. Government may be misled (and we are apprehen- 
sive of such a result) by the apparent success which has 
attended the conditions upon which grants in aid of school-houses 
have been issued. It appears from the report of Mr Fletcher, 
that 9,759. voted by the Treasury and Committee of Privy 
Council, for the erection of school-houses in connexion with the 
British and Foreign School Society, produced voluntary contribu- 
tions to the amount of 24,853/.; the grants having been made 
contingent upon voluntary subscriptions in the ratio of about one 
to three. The money so raised furnishes Mr Baines of Leeds with 
an argument (although a shallow one) in favour of the voluntary 
system ; but the fact merely illustrates the impulsive character of 
private benevolence. A large sum is easily obtained by an effort, and 
this has been again shown, and still more decidedly, by the National 
School Society ; but the difficulty is to get the effort repeated ; for 
it must be borne in mind that the cost of building a school-house 
is little or nothing as compared with its annual expenses, in the 
salaries of teachers and cost of implements of instruction, if the 
school is to be maintained through a series of years in a state of 
efficiency. We almost doubt whether this building of new school- 
houses has not been a misdirection of public attention. ‘They 
look well in a landscape, and a traveller in passing them may 
reasonably assume that instruction is going on within; but we 
have sometimes seen more efficiency in Irish hedge schools 
than in some of these fine buildings; and the problem has 
never been how to find house-room for either teachers or pupils, 
but how to find teachers worth lodging, and when we have found 
them, how to supply them with food and clothing. New school- 
houses may be erected, but the large sum required for the main- 
tenance year by year of efficient teachers throughout the country 
cannot be raised i annual subscriptions. Public meetings and 
the activity of canvassers may provide for the education of the 
thousands, but not of the millions. Other and less precarious 
resources must be found for national education. The necessity 
of a legal provision for popular instruction is the same as that 

Vox. XLVI. No. I. o 
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for the relief of destitution. It cannot be left to accident ; and 
the moral condition of the poor is not, in either case, to be raised 
by almsgiving. 

To put this in a clear and forcible light was one of the objects 
of the paper to which we have referred ; and the argument has 
so much practical importance at the present moment, that it may 


be useful here to give the introductory passages in which it is 
comprised :— 


‘‘ Whatever may become of existing free schools (and we honour 
the motives of those by whom these schools are supported), the 
working classes ought not to be dependent for elementary instruction 
upon charity. The very act of sending a child to a charity school 
(and we call all schools charity schools supported by private bene- 
volence) has a tendency to defeat one of the most important objects 
of education, namely, the cultivation of a spirit of self-reliance and 
independence. The charity-school system is a pauperizing system. 
It produces in the mind, first a painful sense of obligation. But this 
gradually wears away; the poor become accustomed to the burden 
of favours, heaped upon them by the rich, and learn to stoop that the 

‘load may be increased ; the value of education ceases to be properly 
estimated, and the cottager at last adopts the notion that his would-be 
benefactors are really indebted to him for permitting his children to 
go to their school. 

“On the mind of children the effect is equally prejudicial. A 
child at a free school is continually reminded of the gratitude he 
owes to the ladies and gentlemen who have taken the trouble to pro- 
vide for his education. When attending public worship, the same 
lesson is inculcated in charity sermons. At public dinners he is paraded 
round a room, and indulged with a glass of wine to drink the health 
of his benefactors. He is taught to sing hymns or odes in their 
praise ; and, perhaps, he is put into blue or green uniform, and com- 
pelled to wear a badge, to distinguish him from other children, and 
complete his degradation. 

‘Thus the very first position in which he is placed in life is ana- 
logous to that of a beggar. He is made to feel that he is a receiver 
of alms, and learns to consider it no shame. The first spark of 
honest pride (if ever kindled in his breast) dies away within him ; 
the first exercise of his reasoning powers only leads him to discover 
that there are other means of getting through the world than by self- 
exertion, and he becomes a tame, spiritless, nerveless creature. Or, 
perhaps (for the system sometimes produces a species of reaction, 
which is equally mischievous), the severity of the discipline, and the 

ain and the weariness arising from the mechanical drudgery of an 
ill-conducted school, tempt him to break through all restraint, and 
to become a vagabond for life. 

“The pauperizing tendency of the present charity-school system, 
if it continue, will, by and by, render it necessary to bribe every 
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working man to send his children to school. The bribery principle 
is already extensively in operation, and is gradually destroying all 
the schools that have not recourse to the same expedient; good- 
natured people go round among the poor, inquiring why their 
children are not sent to school, and are told, it is because they have 
no shoes, or stockings, or decent clothes. A subscription is forth- 
with raised for a clothing fund; and the parents are informed that 
every child who attends school for a certain time, will be furnished 
with two pairs of shoes, two pairs of stockings, a hat, or cap, and a 
suit of clothes. Many schools have it not in their power to be liberal 
quite to this extent, and are obliged to confine their gift to one pair 
of shoes or a new bonnet once a year. Hence the poor are led to 
inquire, not which is the best school for their children, but which 
school will pay them best in this mode for their attendance. 

“Were free schools established by government, or by the local 
authorities of every district, instead of owing their origin to private 
individuals or committees, education would no longer be considered 
in the light of either a favour conferred or received. The privilege 
of sending a child to school would be claimed as a right to which all 
would be entitled by the laws of their country, and the bribery system 
would cease with the interference of the often ill-judging friends of 
the poor. 

“Another reason why elementary education should not be dependent 
upon charity is, that the system has a tendency to perpetuate the 
distinctions and dissensions of sects in religion. Private individuals 
cannot, like government, assume a neutral position. Every person 
attempting to set up a school for the gratuitous instruction of the 
children of the poor, is immediately identified as a Churchman, a 
Catholic, an Independent, a Baptist, a Quaker, a Unitarian, or as be- 
longing to some one or other denomination. This leads to the sup- 
position that his object is to propagate the religious opinions he 
entertains, and hence a disposition on the part of those who hold 
other sentiments to draw the children away, and to set up an oppo- 
sition school. 

*¢ When a school is opened by Dissenters, the object is immediately 
supposed to be to alienate the minds of the children from the 
church, and a school is presently started by some equally zealous 
Churchman to draw children away from the chapel. Catholics view 
with jealousy and alarm a school established exclusively by Protest- 
ants, and Protestants view with the same feelings the schools esta- 
blished by Catholics. Trinitarians and Unitarians find it impossible 
to unite even for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and thus 
instead of children being allowed to grow up together, cultivating 
charity, good-will, and ‘kindly affections for each other, they are 


early in life separated into hostile camps, and compelled to regard 

each other if not with hatred at least with suspicion and distrust. 
“The appearance of a free school in a village or country town is 

therefore the signal for the commencement of hostilities between par- 
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ties of different religious persuasions. It is, perhaps, a school esta- 
blished by a lady who attends a Baptist chapel: the children of 
parents attending the church may be led astray; and, hence, 
another school springs up under the auspices of the church, or of 
some rival sect. At first sight this would appear to be attended 
with some good, inasmuch as where there would have been but one 
school, there are now two or more; but this is an error. ‘The result 
of the competition is often to ruin the resources of both, and to pre- 
vent either of the schools being useful or efficient. Ina multitude of 
instances the rival schools destroy each other. The parents are 
canvassed for their children by each party, and ultimately send 
them, not to the better school, but to that which is supported by in- 
dividuals of the greatest wealth and influence. 

“‘ The first school is put down ; the second flourishes for a while, 
and then the motive by which it was originated being withdrawn, 
dies also—or, neglected, falls into decay, and becomes worse than 
worthless.” —Schools for the Industrious Classes. 

The above facts and arguments, and others of a corresponding 
import, however unanswerable have hitherto been unavailing. 
Few have denied the necessity of a legal provision for the better 
support of free schools, and their present inefficiency has 
been practically admitted, by the late active exertions of the 
voluntary societies in establishing schools for teachers; but every 
plan hitherto proposed for securing education at the hands of 
the state, and of placing it, not under the exclusive management 
of irresponsible committees, but under the direction of properly 
constituted local authorities, assisted by a department of the 
Home Administration, has been denounced either as an inter- 
ference with religious liberty, or as a scheme of ‘ godless educa- 
tion ;’ and the state of parties, until the late rupture among the 
Conservatives, has been, on this subject, unfavourable to all pro- 

ess. 

Political difficulties are now removed ; and exactly at the right 
time, when religious intolerance is left to its own defence, we 
find it exposed to an unlooked-for and overwhelming attack, in 
the letter which has recently appeared to the Lord Bishop of 
St David’s, by the vicar of Leeds. 

Dr Hook was formerly celebrated for what were styled, and 
not in a liberal sense, ‘ ultra-church principles ;’ but he still calls 
himself both ‘a devoted minister of the Church of England’ and 
‘a high Churchman.’ We will not inquire into the meaning of 
these terms, for we get every day more and more perplexed with 
the modern nomenclature of politicians and divines. A new 
dictionary is much required, but, without waiting for one, we are 
enabled to discover that ‘a high Churchman’ is now a person 
very much of our own way of thinking upon many important 
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points. Upon some of them we must give ourselves the pleasure 
of citing Dr Hook’s testimony ;—And first upon the incompati- 
bility of civil and religious functions as assumed alike to belong 
to the office of politicians :— 


‘¢ Statesmen, as well as others, will always find that it is the part 
of sound policy, as well as of honesty, to ‘ tell the truth and shame 
the devil.’ When a suspicion exists that falsehood lurks at the bot- 
tom of a measure proposed for our acceptance, repugnance to it is 
straightway excited. If the state promises what it is quite clear the 
state is unable to give, then, because its promises are known to be 
false, a prejudice is excited against its proposals. It is abundantly 
clear that the state cannot give a religious education, as the word 
religion is understood by unsophisticated minds. The assertion that 
it is desirable that the state should educate, and that its education 
must be a religious one, which is, as I shall show, in onc sense true, 
must greatly awaken suspicion when the assertion is made by those 
who are known to have no religion, properly speaking, themselves. 
It is suspected that an evasion is intended, and that it is meant to 
keep the word of promise to the ear, but break it to the hope. There 
is an instinct in the religious mind, which excites a suspicion that 
the principle is enunciated merely to silence opposition; and the 
question at once occurs to the practical English mind (to which 
religion is not a sentiment, but a reality), when you speak of re- 
ligion, what religion do you intend? The Churchman asks, is edu- 
cation to be based on my religion? if it be, I am ready to sacrifice 
every thing in order to work with the state. But no; this cannot 
be; for this would exclude a large and influential portion of the 
community, the Protestant Dissenters. And the ncomes the question 
from the Dissenters ; will you base education upon Protestantism, or 
the admission of every species of doctrine and opinion except those 
which are peculiar to the Church of Rome? This cannot be; be- 
cause it would lead to the rejection of Roman Catholics. Will you 
base religion, then, on the Bible, and the Bible only? The difficulty 
now occurs as to the version to be used, whether the authorised 
version, the Roman Catholic, or the ‘ Unitarian’ version. What, 
then, is the religion the statesman will give us as the basis of edu- 
cation ?” 


Dr Hook proceeds to contend against any separation of 
religion for the purposes of state education into moral and 
doctrinal, general and special, as practically leading to an indif- 
ference to all religion, and as deserving the strongest possible 
condemnation from Christians of every denomination; but he 
adds, that the case would be changed if we should be told by 
statesmen that, “ while the state recognises the necessity of a 
religious education, it can itself only give a literary and scientific 
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education; and that it will obtain from others a blessing which 
it cannot confer itself.” 

‘‘It makes an essential difference whether a part is put for the 
whole, which is the fact under the systems hitherto proposed ; or 
whether the literary education of the state be declared of itself in- 
sufficient, and only one department of a great work. If the state 
says that it will make provision for literary or secular instruction, 
calling in the joint aid of the Church and dissenters to complete the 
education ; if it divides education into two departments, assuming 
one to itself, and offering every facility to those who labour in the 
other department, a great portion of the objections to which I have 
alluded will be annihilated. 

‘« Nor can there be any objection on the part of the Church to 
admit Dissenters to an equality in this respect ; because, so far as 
education is concerned, this question is already settled: the state 
does assist both the Church and dissent at the present time, and, con- 
sequently, what I shall presently suggest will only be another appli- 
cation of a principle already conceded.” 


An explanation of the plan proposed follows, with the pes 
question of what it is religious men of all parties would require 
before they would submit to the direct interference of the state ? 


“They would require a recognition on the part of the state of the 
solemn importance of religious training, —training in what is called 
special or doctrinal religion. Now, if the state were to establish a 
school in which literary and scientific instruction only should be given 
by the master appointed by government, would not this principle be 
sufficiently affirmed, provided it were required of every child to bring 
on the Monday of every week a certificate of his having attended the 
Sunday school of his parish church, or of some place of worship 
legally licensed, and also of his having attended for similar religious 
instruction, at some period set apart during the week ? Let this, then, 
be a principle laid down,—that the state might endow schools in 
which instruction purely literary or secular should be imparted, with 
due care to impress upon the minds of the children the fact, that this 
instruction is not in itself sufficient ; but that, to complete the system 
of education, religious instruction is also secured for them, in accord- 
ance with those traditions whether of Church or of Dissent, which 
they have received from their parents. 

“‘ To effect this object, there should be attached to every school thus 
established by the state a class-room, in which the clergyman of the 
parish, or his deputies, might give religious instruction to his people, 
on the afternoons of every Wednesday and Friday; another class- 
room being provided for a similar purpose for Dissenting ministers. 
Suppose this to be done, in addition to the requiring of the children 
an attendance at some Sunday school, and I do not ask whether such 
an arrangement would be preferred to any other by either party, for 
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each party would prefer having everything in their own way; but I 
do ask whether there could be any violation of principle on either 
side? I ask whether, for the sake of a great national object, there 
might not be a sacrifice, not of principle, but of prejudice on either 
side ? 

“‘ Leaving Dissenters to answer this question as they may think fit, 
I must address myself, through your Lordship, to Churchmen ; and 
I will demand, in the first place, what we shall lose, looking, not to 
the dignity of the Establishment, which I regard as a question be- 
neath contempt, but to the propagation of Church principles; that 
is to say, of what we believe to Gs pure religion and undefiled before 
God? As to the opportunities of religious instruction, there would 
be, in most instances, a positive gain, from the fact, that the minds 
of the children would be better prepared by mental exercise to under- 
stand what might be said tothem. If we consider what is done now 
in the way of religious education in National Schools, generally 
speaking, and if we bear in mind that, owing to the ambition of 
some of the chief managers of the National Society, which induces 
them to bring under their influence as many children as possible, the 
secular instruction is much greater-in proportion than the religious, 
we shall find that under the proposed arrangement there will be an 
actual gain. By reference to the time-table of the National Society’s 
Central Boys’ School, as published in the report, we shall find that 
two afternoons devoted to religious instruction will afford us more 
time for that department of education than we possess at present ; 
and the benefit to the children will be great in their being taught to 
distinguish between their religious and their ordinary lessons. In 
the religious class-room they will be taught to apply to the good of 
their souls the information they have received in the school, and 
wrong impressions may be removed.* Immense, too, will be the 
gain of throwing upon the clergy that department of education, 
which, being now regarded as part of the routine business of the 
school, is too often left to the master only. We have, indeed, 
merely to refer to the reports of the inspectors to see how very un- 
satisfactory is the present state of religious education in our day 
schools,” 

We remember when certain members of the National School 
Society did not hesitate to raise the cry of ‘infidelity’ against 
every friend of popular instruction who proposed to interfere 
with their methods, or management, and it is not unlike a just 
retribution that they should now themselves be put upon the 





* It has been objected that a clever master of infidel principles might 
introduce infidelity in his history, moral philosophy, natural philosophy, or 
any other subject. But, as will be seen in another place, it is contemplated 
to allow free access to the schools at all times to all persons, and a master 
thus abusing his trust would soon be detected. Ona complaint to the 
government he would be removed. 
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defensive, and dragged to the bar of public opinion for bringing 
up chikdren in heathenism, and evading the duty of religious 
instruction, as distinguished from catechism rote work, by throw- 
ing it upon the teachers of Sunday schools. 

Great exertions were made by the Society that no government 
inspectors should be appointed to visit their schools who had not 
first been approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, that there 
might be no enemies in the camp; but lo! Dr Hook quotes the 
evidence of these very inspectors, so appointed and so approved 
of by the Archbishop, to shew that “not a twentieth part of 
our children are tolerably instructed in the liturgy and services 
of the Church, and that only about one-third have been taught 
at all what is the peculiar character, and what the meaning, and 
fitness, and beauty of the liturgy of that Church to which they 
belong.” He then demands, in a tone of very natural in- 
dignation— 


‘* Is it nota mere mockcry to tell persons that there is a religious 
education given in our national schools, because the children are 
permitted to dog’s-ear a Bible? Is it possible that a religious 
education can be given in our national schools, conducted, as the 
majority of them are, by one master, or mistress, and a set of moni- 
tors from ten to thirteen years of age? Is not the education almost 
irreligious when instruction is given on some important points of 
theology, and yet no care is taken with respect to spiritual training ? 
For religious education we require more than the Bible, more than 
the Prayer-book ; we require the living soul of the instructor, sancti- 
fied by grace, to come into spiritual contact with the soul of the 
person taught: the educated and religious mind must be brought to 
bear upon the mind untrained and uncultivated. We require to have 
general principles applied to individual character; and to say that in 
our national schools we are giving a religious education until we 
obtain in each school a master for not more than thirty or forty 
children, is to assert what is not true. That there are many, very 
many, national schools, in which the highest religious instruction is 
given, I know ; but we cannot say this of the majority.” 


The reason of this is ag a | explained. The National 


Society, we are told, has no fixed principles. ‘The Church is 
divided between parties contending, on the one side, that the 
catechism was drawn up with an especial view of training 
children in the way they should go; and on the other, that the 
catechista is trash, and if used at all, is to be used in ‘a non-natural 
sense ;’ and the Society does its best to steer a middle course, and 
commits itself to no opinions, which, if expressed, ‘* would oc- 
casion the withdrawal of a large number of subscribers.” The 
fourth charge of the Bishop of Chester, and speeches of the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, are 
adduced to show that the National Society is now tolerant of 
Dissent ; that it dispenses with the catechism in certain cases, and 
that if parents wish to take their children to other places of 
worship than the Church, they are not refused admission. Upon 
which Dr Hook observes :— 


“ With all the deference and respect which are due to such high au- 
thority as that which I have given above, I may ask why, if church 
principles may be dispensed with at the caprice of the clergy, are we 
to waste our valuable time in raising subscriptions fur the National 
Society, and in erecting schoolsto be in union with the Society, when 
what the National Society designs to do would be better done by 
the state if we would only permit the state to have the control? If 
the distinctive principles of the Church of England may be dispensed 
with, whenever it is deemed expedient to do so, in the National 
Schools, those schools may as well be in the hands of the state as 
under the direction of the National Society. Give us a theory, and 
we can argue for it; give us a principle, and we can die for it: but 
why should we be beggars for a Society which has neither theory, 
nor principle, nor anything else to kindie zeal?” 


It will be objected to the plan proposed, of separate class- 


rooms for religious teachers of different persuasions, that practi- 
cally the class-rooms would be abandoned to the religion of the 
majority, and that the minority would either keep half-holidays 
on Wednesdays or Fridays, or be taken elsewhere for their 
religious exercises. ‘The probability of such a result must be 
admitted, since the antagonism of sectarians often produces 
personal bitterness; especially in rural districts. ‘The spirit is 
not extinct which led to the remark, “the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans ;” and wherever Churchmen are found who 
will refuse to employ or enter the shop of a Dissenter, or where- 
ever a Dissenter will cross a street to avoid meeting a Romish 
priest, it is quite certain the clergyman, the Dissenting minister, 
and the priest will never agree to co-operate under the same roof, 
if a barn or a hovel can be found in the neighbourhood for 
separate religious communion with the children of their respective 
flocks. Such a state of feeling is happily not universal in this 
country, but it exists; and its existence is to be attributed to the 
non-intercourse system, of which schools in the exclusive in- 
terests of proselytism have favored the growth. The plan 
of Dr Hook would not suddenly bring the religious world into 
a state of universal harmony, but imperceptibly it would do 
something towards this end, besides teaching children their 
letters; and whether successful or not in accomplishing this 
object, it is time we made some attempt to effect it. No 
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doubt that, in every district where a difference of religious 
opinion prevails, if a government school were established accept- 
able to the majority, there would yet be individuals who would 
prefer a poe of their own; but all such persons would remain 
as much at liberty to establish one as they are now; and dis- 
senters who aim at the separation of Church and State cannot 
with consistency complain of government if it decline to aid them 
in promoting the connexion of schools with chapels. 

We may here notice some remarks in the *‘ Nonconformist,’ 
tending, with the letters of Mr Baines, to confirm our opinion, 
that the Dissenters generally, with, however, some important 
exceptions,” have yet to be awakened to a sense of their true 
policy as adapted to the altered circumstances of the times, and 
to the real importance of the concessions now made to them, 
or rather to public opinion, by our influential but once impracti- 
cable Hierarchy. 

Dr Hook belongs to a party in the Church taking its stand, 
now, at least, whatever it may formerly have done, upon the 
same foundation as the ‘ Anti-State Church Association,’—the 
— that religion is not within the province of government. 

etween the position taken in his pamphlet that the state ought 
not to interfere with religious instruction as a part of education, 
and perfect freedom of inquiry into religious truth, by the aboli- 
tion of subscription-tests at Universities, or for holy orders, 
there is but a step. ‘This we should have thought might have 
been hailed by Dissenters, as some advance towards a full recog- 
nition of the rights of private judgment; but it is thus treated by 
the editor of the ‘ Nonconformist,—on many subjects one of the 
ablest writers of the weekly press :— 

“ Concessions to the spirit of the age are so little looked for from 
some quarters that, when they do come, it is not, perhaps, unnatural 
to find them engrossing public attention to the utter neglect of those 
conditions they bring in their train. Dr Hook gives a groat, and 
takes out a shilling in change; and the press, with rare exceptions, 
bursts forth in admiring praise of his liberality, either unconscious 
or heedless of the fact that the long-headed clergyman gains by 
what he gives. The English of his modest proposal is just this : 
‘ resign all claim to the seven millions a year which the clergy now 
divide among them, and they, on their part, will resign their claim 
to cram Dissenting pupils with Church catechisms.’ ”+ 





* We notice with much satisfaction an able pamphlet by Mr Swaine, a 
member of the Congregational Board ; and the sound opinions represented 
by our contemporary, the British Quarterly. The ‘Universe,’ a new weekly 
journal, supported by members of the Society of Friends and philanthro- 
pists of other denominations, has also, we are glad to see, shown itself 
superior to sectarian prejudices. 

+ ‘ Nonconformist’ of July 22, 1846. 
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This is unfairly put, for it is neither stated nor implied in 
any part of Dr Hook’s pamphlet that his liberal scheme of edu- 
eation should be made conditional upon the abandonment on the 
part of the public of Church revenues to Church purposes. Dr 
Hook incidentally makes use of an argument, addressed to the 
heads of the Church, which might very well come from the lips 
of a Dissenter. He says (in effect), “we cannot claim protection 
for our own property, if we are always — to take the money 
of other people; let us therefore give up the notion of putting 
our hands into the pockets of the public under the plea of 
religious duties as connected with education ; duties which, if we 
do not interfere with the proper functions of the schoolmaster, 
may be otherwise provided for from our own resources.” So far, 
surely, good. If we have hitherto been fleeced, it is not 
amiss to be allowed to keep what we have left, and by and by, 
perhaps, we may be enabled to recover back a portion of that we 
have lost. When the proper time comes we shall have something 
to say about Church property as a corporate trust ;—the light 
in which it is regarded by Dr Hook: a trust we consider held 
for a nation, and with which, we submit, the nation may deal. 
But we are mistaken if an inquiry into this subject can be 
judiciously raised now, and we must take leave to doubt alto- 
gether whether it belongs to the especial province of a leading 
organ of Dissent. Let the ‘ Nonconformist’ clearly define its 
object. Is it engaged in a struggle for loaves and fishes, or 
liberty of conscience? If chiefly tor the latter, there should be 
no hankering after “the flesh-pots of Egypt !” 

Moreover, if the Dissenters contemplate insisting, either in the 
name of a common Christian faith, or as members of a civil 
community, upon a joint interest in the property held by the 
Church, let us draw their attention to the capital mistake to 
which some sections of them stand committed by their leaders, in 
the agitation against Church rates. If parish churches ought not to 
be kept in repair by parishes, to whom do they belong? ‘To whom 
in such case can they belong, but to the Church as a corporation, 
distinct from the nation? And so then after all, and upon the 
principles of the ‘ Nonconformist,’ as well as those of Dr Hook, 
the Church has inherited property, of which it may honestly and 
fairly claim the exclusive possession. 

We have never adopted the reasoning which has driven 
men, whose scruples we yet respect for their honesty, upon 
the horns of this dilemma. The refusal to pay Church rates 
for church repairs was a blunder from the beginning. Our 
quarrel is with laws, not with bricks and stones,—silent and 
venerable memorials of the past. ‘The parish churches of Eng- 
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land, in which our forefathers knelt; the graveyards in which 
their bones lie mouldering, belong to us, the people of England : 
and for what miserable amount of pence to be saved, or ap- 
propriated, shall we resign to a corporation or episcopal sect 
our national rights in Westminster Abbey, or the cathedrals of 
St Paul’s and Canterbury ? 

Buildings may have been hallowed or desecrated by the use 
to which they have been applied, but, they are innocent of moral 
agency. Religion has no quarrel with spires and _ belfries. 
Regarded as property, and our property, we injure ourselves by 
refusing to uphold churches, without defeating intolerance. Let 
us support the old temples of worship, but demand free worship. 
Why should the house of prayer be made the monopoly of those 
who will pray only in certain forms? And what in the nineteenth 
century have we to do with the religious tests of the middle 
ages? Why should the divine not be as free to — humbly 
and reverently into God’s truth, as the professor of science into 


the laws which govern the world God made? We say to the 
Dissenters pay Church rates, but in paying them claim your own. 
Claim the right to worship under the roof which sheltered your 
ancestors, and to worship there in your own way, whenever the 


exercise of such right will not interfere with the equal rights of 
others. Claim a voice in the appointment of the clergy, and 
demand the abolition of subscription, that their judgment may 
be unfettered, and the clergy at liberty to teach chat which they 
believe,whether or not the truth square rigidly with the text of act- 
of-parliament creeds. This would be an object worthy of that moral 
courage which has always characterised Dissent, but which mis- 
directed aims have often made abortive. A struggle in such a 
cause would rapidly win the sympathy of all good men, in or out 
of the church ; pa in these days the struggle would not be a 
long one. It would end not in the triumph of sectarianism, or of 
an establishment, but in a national moral triumph. A triumph 
over those who would enslave the human intellect at the very 
footstool of its Creator. England would become, not perhaps one 
in mind, but one in heart. ‘The people of England would be the 
church of England, and the church would mean an enlightened 
and united religious community. 

To the last measure of national education proposed by govern- 
ment, the Dissenters had reasonable ground of opposition. It 
was based on the principle of toleration only, not that of equal 
citizenship. Dissenters were to have been permitted to with- 
draw their children from the catechism classes, but the Church 
was to have retained a preponderating influence in the appoint- 
ment of schoolmasters, and the schoolmasters were to have taught 
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divinity, besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the use of 
the globes. The bill was a compromise, and it was thought one 
which would be accepted as a peace-offering from the Church. It 
was received as a fire-brand ; and the experiment, on the part of 
its promoters, will not be repeated. 

In the plan proposed by Dr Hook, the power of appointing 
schoolmasters would be vested in boards of management, “ open 
to all persons without any religious disqualifications whatever : ” 
the boards to be of a mixed character “so as to be void of political 
or sectarian bias.” Upon the mode of constituting these boards, 
and the question of funds, he makes the following observations:— 


“T must remark that one of the chief objections which is felt by 
practical men to lie against the measures hitherto proposed for state 
education is this, that the local management would devolve, in this 
country, upon persons most incompetent, generally speaking, to su- 
perintend the education of the people, if the funds being raised by 
parochial taxation were placed under the control of parochial repre- 
sentatives. In towns, if the superintendence of the education were to 
be assigned to the municipal corporations, there would at elections be 
endless disputes and controversies between Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters, Whigs, Conservatives, and Radicals, and the triumph of either 
party would act detrimentally upon the schools. Any one who is 
conversant with manufacturing towns will bear witness to the truth 
of what I now say, unless he be entirely blinded by his prejudices. 
That a local fund would be necessary, and local superintendence ex- 
pedient, I fully admit ; but we should make the locality as extensive 
as possible, and endeavour to obtain as superintendents persons re- 
— as much as possible, from the littleness and disputes of local 
politics. 
me Now, it seems to me, that instead of charging the local fund on 
the parochial assessment, we should rather raise it from a county 
rate, to be granted by the magistrates at the quarter sessions. By 
the county magistrates certain school districts throughout the county 
might be defined, and for each district a Board of Management 
should be formed, the functions of which would be to elect and dis- 
miss masters and mistresses, to provide for the regular visitation of 
schools, to settle and to decide whether or not in any particular 
school the school pence should cease to be received as part of the 
master’s salary, to apprentice the pupil teachers, to purchase books, 
apparatus, &c., to attend to the repair and ventilation of the school- 
rooms, and to make provision for their general management in all 


respects.” 


This part of the scheme has not been carefully matured. 
County magistrates are as little free from political bias as the 
members of town councils. It is notorious that political bias in 
a multitude of cases has been the sole qualification of country 
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gentlemen placed upon the commission; and some little sec- 
tarian bias may fairly be assumed in CLERICAL magistrates. 
The public would never listen to a proposition for entrusting to 
such hands the nomination of School Committees, and the past 
management of county rates has not given such satisfaction as 
to induce rate-payers generally to resign willingly to any further 
extent the control yet left to them over their own funds. More- 
over, it is a constitutional axiom that representation should be 
co-equal with taxation, whether the taxation be for general or 
local objects; and the tendency of our social reforms is to lessen, 
not to increase, the powers of irresponsible administration. 
Local government, however, in this country, is made up of 
such discordant elements that the difficulty will be great upon 
any plan, likely to be adopted, of providing a suitable organiza- 
tion for popular instruction. We have in England no uniform 
system for any object of local government. The machinery 
of the Poor-law Amendment Bill was the first approach to it, 
and that has not been rendered universal. The provisions of the 
Municipal Reform Bill applied only to large towns (not even to 
the whole of them), and excepted the metropolis. We are 
overned by local acts, framed upon opposite principles of legis- 
fation, and of which the name is Legion. Churchwardens and 
overseers having practically been found unequal to the multi- 
farious business thrust upon them, nothing better has occurred 
to our legislators, when the necessity of some arrest has 
become urgent, than to nominate a separate staff of officers for 
every separate branch of local administration; and so we have 
SS registrars, assessors, highway surveyors, paving, 
ighting, and sewage commissioners, and a host of other func- 
tionaries, whose duties, if consolidated and efficiently directed, 
might be discharged with a saving to the public burdens, equal 
or nearly so, to the full sum required for the education of the 
whole people of Great Britain and Ireland.* 





* The following is an extract from the valuable report of Mr Coode (late 
assistant secretary to the Poor-law Commissioners) on ‘The Local Taxa- 
tion of England and Wales :'— 

* Putting out of consideration the taxes, and various modifications of detail 
created by local and special customs, or by local acts of parliament, there is found 
in the common law, and the general statutes, authority to impose and levy for 
about two hundred various and imperfectly defined purposes, at least twenty-four 
different local taxes, a large portion of which would, if the law were to be carried 
into effect according to its intention, be levied separately and distinctly in every 
district, some of them permanently, some occasionally, and many of them for the 
purpose of raising sums of money quite insignificant in amount, The definitions 
of the persons on whom the taxes are imposed often vary without apparent cau e, 
and sometimes are inconsistent with what is generally supposed to have been the 
intention of the legislature ; the definitions of the property in respect of which the 
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We see but little in the statesmen who patronize waste at 
Mansion-house festivities of an earnest desire for the redress 
of local abuses, or indeed of any appreciation of the advantages 
which might be secured for the public by an uniform and com- 
prehensive municipal system, based upon sound principles of 
representation ;—a system not narrowly restricted, as under the 

oor-law, to functions attractive only to the cupidity of jobbers, 
Dut embracing every object connected with the moral, social, and 
physical welfare of a community which could worthily engage the 
attention of its best men, and for which its best men would voluntarily 
come forward, if intelligence and integrity could find in a local 
sphere a field of usefulness. The day, however, will come when 
the true theory and the province of local representation on the one 
hand, and centralized representation on the other, will be better 
understood than at present. 

In the meantime, the plan of organization which seems 
open to the least objection, is that of the new Highway 
Bill introduced during the late session, but deferred. ‘This 
bill proposes to empower the rate-payers in every parish to 
elect a way-warden, or in large parishes two or more way- 
wardens, to meet in district boards, for the regulation of 
the highways, in the same manner as boards of guardians 
for the relief of the poor. A similar arrangement, if we sub- 
stitute school-warden for way-warden, and divide the country 
into school districts, corresponding in population and extent with 
the unions, would give us the machinery required, and 


the best guarantee that appears to be attainable against a mal- 
administration of local funds in the name of education. With 
the school-wardens as rate-payers and as the representatives of 





taxes are assessed being still more various, and involved in still more frequent 
difficulty. Some of these taxes admit, in the process of their imposition and en- 
forcement, of a great latitude of discretion, others of none; some of them are sub- 
jected to no legal check or remedy, some to very cumbrous or expensive ones; while, 
with regard to others, complainants are embarrassed by the multitude of the facili- 
ties for litigation. Again, other taxes are incapable of being levied if resisted; 
others are only to be levied with great difficulty and cost ; others enforced by most 
stringent, vexatious, and extraordinary means, In some cases there is entirely 
wanting the protection involved in the accountability of the officers who impose 
the tax, or collect it, or disburse it; in some there are partial protections, but there 
is not one case of an efficient protection. 

“The execution of this multifarious and discordant mass of law is confided to a 
body of not less than 150,000 officers, the greater part of whom are unpaid, little 
responsible, and changed annually, and who are nevertheless intrusted with the 
imposition of not less than twelve millions of pounds sterling, in England and Wales, 
and with the application of this vast amount of money.” 

We highly approve of the resolutions adopted August 10, on the 
motion of Mr Hume, for the consolidation and codification of local acts. 
Those resolutions, however, cannot be fully carried out without creating an 
uniform local organization. 
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rate-payers, would rest the power of levying and regulating the 
amount of aschool-rate, proportioned to the means and exigencies 
of the district; * and with a minister of public instruction and a 
government department for education would rest the application 
of funds voted by parliament for the erection of normal schools, 
or as grants in aid of school-rates when the burden would fall 
unequally. 

This explanation will assist us in exposing the sophism upon 
which, in the place of argument, we find the opponents, among 
Dissenters, of national education now chiefly rely, and which is 
thus set forth by Mr Baines in the ‘ Leeds Mercury’ :— 


“Tf the education of children ought to be in the hands of the state, 
who shall say that the continued training of youth and the adult in 
religious knowledge, upon which private virtue and the public 
welfare so mainly depend, ought not equally to be in the hands of 
the state? And where, acting on these principles, could you con- 
sistently stop ? Would not the same paternal care which is exerted 
to provide schools, schoolmasters, and school books, be extended to 
provide mental food for the adult, and to guard against his food being 
poisoned ? In short, would not the principle clearly justify the ap- 
pointment of the ministers of religion, and a censorship of the press ?” 


The fallacy here lies in a false use of the word slate, which, 
the reader will observe, is employed in the sense of ‘ despotism,’ 
not that of ‘commonwealth. Mr Baines assumes ‘ government’ to 
mean something alien from and independent of the community 
at large, and then asks triumphantly— Will you, the people, place 
= ives or liberties at the disposal of such a power? Why, no. 

e prefer a voice in the making of our own laws, and think that 
an executive composed of public servants is better than one of 
absolute masters. ‘The argument might apply to Turkey, but 
ean hardly be held valid in a country where, + Med defective the 


machinery of popular oi a ge public opinion makes itself 


respected, and the people do, in a practical and bond-fide sense, 





* In the election of school-wardens we should propose to go a step beyond 
the provisions of any bill yet applied to local government in this country, in 
oe the principle fond it is not a new one) that the opinions of the 
minority should be represented as well as those of the majority, although 
the majority must of course govern. Itis the neglect of this principle, 
essential to a just system of representation, which occasions the extreme 
violeace of party contests at local and even parliamentary elections to 
which Dr Hook refers. A minority will not submit to be utterly crushed 
without a struggle. The principle of egual representation, as contra-distin- 
guished from that of the representation of a majority only, is adopted in 
many cases by literary societies and charitable institutions, where every 
candidate is elected who secures a given number of votes, although not a 
majority in the aggregate, 
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manage their own affairs. Mr Baines denies that it is the duty of a 
government to train the mind of the people ; but let him drop the 
word ‘ government,’ and tell us what is the duty of a well-ordered 
and self-regulated community. Isa parent under no social obliga- 
tion to develop the faculties of his child, and lead it in the path of 
good citizenship? and if otherwise, is not the neglect of such duty 
an offence against society? Can, indeed, a community be safe in 
which such offence is committed upon a large scale, whether 
wilfully or from the ignorance and heh lessness of its poorer mem- 
bers? Assuming the latter cause to fa in operation, is it not the 
duty of the strong to help the weak? And if the strong refuse 
such aid from cupidity or selfishness, should not the stronger 
(that is the public) enforce it, for the common welfare ? 

We are not at all embarrassed by the extreme conclusions 
which Mr Baines would draw from the same premises. We have 
already contended for the right of a community to appoint its 
own ministers of religion, as contradistinguished from the claims 
of an ecclesiastical corporation, and we admit of no limit to such 
right but the broad principle of utility into which all right must 
ultimately be resolved; for right means nothing but equal justice, 
and justice—goodness, or that rule or policy which is best for all. 

The extent to which instruction should be carried, whether for 
religious or secular objects, is dependent not upon the right of a 
community to do that which is best for the community, and to do 
it in the most efficient manner, but upon the question of what 
is best. Is it best for the peace and happiness of a community 
that honest men, differing upon religious subjects, should agree 
to differ, or to make laws the arbiter of opinion? Is it best, in 
education, to train the mind to a free exercise of the powers God 
has bestowed, or to engage in the insane attempt of past ages to 
make all men think alike upon controversial topics? Are the in- 
terests of truth better promoted by perfect freedom of discussion than 
by fetters or restraints upon the — of opinion ? If not,what 
good reason against a censorship of the press will MrBaines assign? 

Our test is the same for the distinction to be drawn 
between elementary instruction, and classical learning. The 
arts of reading and writing, it will be agreed, would be of 
some use to our peasantry: prove that the knowledge contained 
in a Greek lexicon pon | be of equal benefit, and give it them, 


if you have the means. Teach every agricultural labourer Sanscrit, 
if you have the means of doing so, and can prove it to be as in- 
dispensable to him, in the sphere in which he will move, as a cor- 
rect knowledge of his mother tongue; but again we say, first 
prove your case. 

Vor, XLVI. No. I. P 
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The sophism of the ‘ Leeds Mercury’ we find thus restated in 
the ‘ Patriot’: — 


«A censorship of the press naturally and consistently goes along 
with a censorship of education and of oral teaching, under the pa- 
rental despotisms to which we are referred as models of government. 
We are prepared, on the contrary, to maintain that for governments 
to claim the right of prescribing or controlling the instruction of the 
people is an intolerable usurpation. The power of government is the 
power of the sword. What it ordains it must enforce. The very 
sept of government, the sanction of all laws, is compulsion. 

his applied to teaching is tyranny ; aclear proof that teaching does 
not come within the legitimate power of government.” 


A clear proof only of bad logic. A boy wishing to play truant 
is obliged by his parents to attend school. This is compulsion. 
But compulsion applied to teaching is tyranny! Tyranny is in- 
defensible, and therefore teaching does not come within the legi- 
timate province of parents. Q. E. D. 

The theory—that government is only the power of the sword, 
(the theme again of much eloquent verbiage, which has since 
appeared in the ‘Eclectic Review’) belongs to that pseudo- 
patriotism which obtained for a somewhat violent and unreflect- 
ing class of radical reformers the appellation of “ Destructives ; ” 
i.e. men presumed to be opposed to all government, bad, good, or 
indifferent. And if government were really nothing more than the 

ower of the sword, we should be inclined to assist in getting rid of 
it altogether, and would give in our adhesion ‘to the doctrines of 
this school. Reformers, however, in a higher sense of the term, 
who have not only aimed at the redress of abuses, but have 
studied the reconstruction of the social edifice on sound principles, 
know that intimidation is but a subordinate function of govern- 
ment, not the chief. A government legitimately constituted 
is the national executive, appointed to carry out the national 
will; in fact, the people, themselves, acting by agents, where 
they cannot act in masses; as in a vessel, where, with the 
common consent of crew and passengers, one man is placed at the 
helm. A government not this, is an usurpation ; and there would 
be no inconsistency or false philosophy in an objection to national 
education, on the ground that the executive of this country is 
less that of the nation than of the aristocracy ; but we are re- 
plying to an assertion that no government is to be trusted, which 
is tantamount to the proposition that a nation cannot trust itself, 
or is incapable of self-organization for national objects. 

All who object, and not unreasonably, to increasing the powers 
of the public executive in the present unsatisfactory state of our re- 
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presentation, should take the proper steps to secure a popular local 
executive in each of the school districts to be appointed. If the 
district boards be rendered efficient, there will be little danger to 
education from abuses of centralization. The difficulties we 
anticipate, from what we have seen of school committees and 
boards of guardians, do not lie in that direction ; but we are quite 
ready to join the friends of the voluntary system in protesting 
against any restriction of books, or methods of instruction, or 
limitation of sciences to be taught, or arbitrary appointment of 
teachers, should it ever be proposed to vest such powers in a 
central department of home administration. 

We pass on to another objection, often refuted, but still re- 
iterated: one, however, we should scarcely have expected to 
meet with in a leading organ of Dissent. Returning to the 
‘ Nonconformist’ we find the following :— 


“‘ We affirm that the origin of the evil which preys upon our social 
system, threatening it with ultimate disorganization, is not the 
ignorance of the labouring classes, and that secular education, how- 
ever abundantly provided, is not the appropriate cure. The fact of 
that ignorance we do not deny;—the deplorable extent to which it 
prevails we would not conceal ;—the evils, social, moral, and spiritual, 
which it either originates or aggravates can hardly be painted in hues 
too sombre ;—but, closely examined, it will turn out to be a symptom 
of something more dreadful than itself,—Poverty anD NuMBERs, 
each acting upon and aggravating the other, constitutes the root of 
the evil ; and this not the most perfect educational machinery which 
the wit of man can devise will subdue, or to any appreciable extent 
ameliorate.” 


The extravagant ponies here taken affects, it will be seen, 


not merely ‘ State Education,’ against which the argument is 
specially directed, but the education of the working classes 
generally, in whatever form they may be taught. It used to be 
held that Sunday Schools, British Schools, National Schools, In- 
fant Schools, and the cheaper class of private schools, did some- 
thing, however imperfectly, to improve the condition of the 
labouring population, but, strange to say, the fact is here denied, 
for, says the ‘ Nonconformist,’ “the most perfect educational 
machinery the wit of man can devise” will not touch the root of 
the evil. This is proving too much, and more than was probably 
intended ; for it will not be questioned that prudential habits 
ameliorate the evils of poverty, or that the formation of them be- 
longs to a “ perfect educational machinery.” And obviously it 
is not in the power of any writer to demonstrate that the condi- 
tion of the working classes is not at this moment better than it 
would have been had the education of the poor been wholly 
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neglected from the time when Bell and Lancaster commenced 
their benevolent exertions. But, says the editor of the ‘ Non- 
conformist,’— 


“ Supposing the physical condition of the poor to remain what it 
is, would a legal provision for the education of their children be 
available just where it is most needed? How are the extremely 
destitute to profit by it? When your whole apparatus is complete, 
and the government school ornaments every district, can we calculate 
upon its being filled with scholars from the really needy classes. 
Driven into huts, cellars, and holes, the utter want of accommodation 
in which renders personal cleanliness all but impossible; protected 
from absolute nakedness by mere rags and tatters,—employed as 
early in life as possible, in some duty which directly or indirectly 
adds a mite to the scanty means of subsistence, in short turned to 
account by hapless necessity to make some compensation to their 
wretched parents for the offence of coming into the world at all,— 
how will children of this class, the most prolific soil for brutality, 
vice, and crime, feel the effects of a ‘comprehensive scheme of 
national education.’ It will not reach them! Their parents have 
sunk too low in the social scale to be able to afford education for 
their offspring, even when offered them for nothing.* 


The above passage exposes a total misapprehension of the 
difficulties which really interfere with the education of the 
working classes ;—difficulties sufficiently serious, and not to be 
removed by an exaggeration of trifling obstacles, or obstacles 
wholly imaginary. 

Extreme destitution is not an obstacle to education. A nation 
has only to will it, and it can provide at once suitable asylums 
for the deserted children of our streets. It has already done so 
to some extent at Parkhurst, and in the Industrial School at 
Norwood ; and it is part of the object now in view that in every 
Union there shall be a similar establishment to the latter, but 
upon a yet more perfect model. Without, however, such asy- 
.ums, it is not in the poorest districts that popular instruction is 
found to be the most impracticable from the force of circum- 
stances, where the necessary funds have been provided. The 
greatest resistance is not where there is the greatest poverty, but 
where the labour of children has the most pecuniary value. ‘Thus, 
in Ireland, where “rags and tatters” are no metaphor, the schools 
opened by the aid of the Board of Education are universally 
better attended than in England, and often crowded; while, in 
the factory districts and the collieries, experience has proved that 
parents earning high wages willsend their youngest child to the 
mills and mines instead of to the school, and, in fact, do so at the 





* ‘Nonconformist’ of Wednesday, Aug. 5th, 1846. 
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present moment when they are not prevented by the law. The 
tales told by the Children’s Employment Commissioners were no 
fables. We have seen with our own eyes young Trappists of five 
years of age, employed in the dark galleries of a coal mine, whose 
parents were able to earn thirty shillings weekly, and who applied 
the wages of their children to the purchase of drink. We admit that 
the evil in this case is only to be checked by compulsory laws, and 
wherever there is demoralization it is by such laws alone that 
society can protect itself, or save the helpless victims of igno- 
rance and selfishness.* Compulsory education, however, is not 
needed for the many. The condition of the great body of the 
working classes is not that of extreme destitution on the one 
hand, nor of demoralization with high wages on the other. Mul- 
titudes would be thankful for good schools, if they were pro- 
vided, who are able to assist in supporting them; but a good 
school to the inhabitants of a village is as an university to the 
inhabitants of towns: it must be founded with higher aid than 
the humble fees of the first pupils or students who are to profit 
by the instruction given within its. walls. 

But the argument of the ‘ Nonconformist’ has yet another ap- 
plication. It is partly founded upon the old Malthusian objection, 
—or rather the objection of those who have from time to time 
professed without thoroughly understanding the principles of 
Malthus,—that the possibility of any permanent improvement 
in the condition of the working classes is a visionary hypothesis. 

‘‘ Poverty has given an impulse to population ; for human fecun- 
dity is proved to be proportioned to human wretchedness ; and this 
unnatural increase of population has of course increased the poverty ; 
and the action and re-action of the one upon the other is driving 
us to the very brink of ruin. How is this downward motion to 
be stayed? By government schools? You might with equal 
reason attempt to purify Saffron Hill by sprinkling it with rose 
water, or attempt to stop a galloping consumption by dressing the 
victim of it in silks and velvets.” 


There is no doubt of the fact that the number of births ina 





* ‘The young girl, A. B., has been prevented from being sent to the Dean 
Bank Institution by her depraved mother, who withdrew her consent. Her 
mother arrived here the day previous to the girl’s liberation with two 
squalid, sickly, ragged children. Her own appearance was as if vice had 
been personified. She was much under the influence of drink, and both 
her eyes blackened. A more depraved and profligate woman I have never 
seen, All the reasoning of Mr Trotter (the sheriff substitute) and myself 
was of no avail with her, to allow the girl to go to Edinburgh. It is a 
subject of regret that the law does not permit the separation of children 
from depraved and profligate parents.’—‘ Eleventh Report of the Inspectors 
of Prisons,’—p. 39, 
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wretched population exceeds the common average ; and, without 
following Malthus in all his positions, it must be allowed that 
wherever there is an excess of births, in circumstances unfavour- 
able to the full development of the resources of a community, 
there is a corresponding increase of misery. The cause of such 
exeess, however, is usually traced, not to any difference in fecun- 
dity between different classes, but to early marriages. Poverty 
is not necessarily reckless, but ignorance is improvident; and 
the number of early and improvident marriages, or the dissolute 
habits which lead to similar results, will be found to bear a 
tolerably exact proportion to the ignorance of a population, or its 
state of moral and mental cultivation. In Ireland we find a 

easantry marrying, not only without thought for the morrow, 
in a literal sense, but sometimes without a provision for the next 
meal. In Scotland we may observe marriages made with greater 
prudence, and a better instructed peasantry. In the manufacturing 
districts, again, we see young men and women marrying almost be- 
fore they have ceased tobe children; and this, not from the reckless- 
ness produced by poverty, as all men know who have been made 
acquainted with the working of the system from personal observa- 
tion, but in consequence of the too early independence and eman- 
cipation from parental control produced by the demand for 
juvenile labour. 

From whatever cause, it is an incontestible fact, that among 
the poor more children are brought into the world than can be 
adequately cared for with the slender means of their parents, and 
that the result in some districts is a wretched, sickly, and short- 
lived population. The evil of such improvidence does not, 
perhaps, exist to the extent assumed ; for, after all, the progress 
of the people of this country is obviously not downward, but 
upward ; but it exists to an extent sufficiently grave to call for a 
serious investigation of the remedy; and this leads us to ask whether 
it is not trifling with an important subject, and in fact almost a 
contradiction in terms, to assert that the cultivation of the moral 
faculties and judgment has no tendency to check improvidence, 
whether shown in imprudent marriages or in other ways; and 
that the dissemination of knowledge has nothing to do with a 
prevention or removal of the causes generally which limit the 
means of subsistence to the individual or to society ? 

If the root of the evil be ‘* poverty and numbers,” is there any 
other way of laying the axe to that root than by diffusing a know- 
ledge of the fact, and the causes which have led to it? If not, 
how are we to extend this knowledge to the parties most in- 
terested, but through the usual channels of information? And 
if those channels will not reach the minds of the poor, from their 
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ignorance of the very elementary principles by means of which 
knowledge is conveyed, is not the BR meone such an impediment 
an - siaeeaee step to the attainment of the object we have in 
view 

Why, if there be no advantage in teaching the poor to read, of 
what avail are dissertations addressed to them by the ‘ Noncon- 
formist’ on the enclosure of commons and the inequality of 
indirect taxation? Remove poverty? But how is poverty to 
be removed without removing the ignorance which places poverty 
at such a disadvantage in its struggle with capital, that the 
struggle is hopeless ?—a disadvantage which did not exist in 
former days, when, with less intelligence in the higher classes, 
there was practically less difference between them and the 
lower than now, because less inequality of mind. Grant all 
that can be said of the difficulty of effecting the object by 
education, is it correct to imply that we have any choice of 
remedies? Must not the knowledge of an evil precede its cure ? 
Will it help the poor to leave them without the knowledge of 
their true position, or the means of acquiring that knowledge ? 
Is wealth to be poured into the lap of poverty, or poverty to be- 
stir itself for its own benefit? And, if the latter,—should poverty 
be taught to bestir itself in the right way ? or shall the direction 
of its efforts be left, as heretofore, to accident ? 

The effects of education, directly and indirectly, in removing 
or mitigating the class of evils traced by the ‘ Nonconformist’ to 
“ poverty and numbers,” were explained in the report of one of 
the Hand-loom Inquiry Commissioners, from which the following 
is an extract :— 

“ First, there are no means of facilitating the transfer of labour 
equal to the growth of intelligence among the people. Ignorance 
believes itself to be fated to remain in the spot where it was born, 
and to follow throughout life the occupation to which it was bred : 
its vision is confined to a narrow circle of observation, beyond which 
it is afraid to move. Hence it is that thousands, who might better 
their condition if they would rouse themselves to make the effort, 
only do so when driven to it by extreme necessity. This is the case 
among a large class of weavers. There are multitudes whom no 
evidence of the decaying state of the trade will induce to quit the 
loom, nor will they do so until want overtakes them in its most 
frightful form. A man accustomed to reflect on his position, and 
who has read of, or noted in his experience, the many resources of 
which industry and ingenuity have availed themselves in similar cir- 
cumstances, does not wait to be overwhelmed in the common storm, 
and finds, in time, a port of refuge. This is one reason why the 
weavers now appear as a body less intelligent than those of former 
years. The educated portion have left the trade ; those among them 
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who have not done s0 are either in good circumstances, or the old, 
to whom the idea of change comes too late. I have conversed with 
many of this class,—men who, having enjoyed the benefit of in- 
struction, have appreciated its advantages, and given it to their 
children. Their children had not been brought up to the hand-loom. 
From all I have seen, I am led to believe that one-half, or perhaps 
the majority of, weavers of plain fabrics, even in this country, are 
either Irish, or persons descended from Irish parents, and they con- 
stitute the least-educated part of the community. I omit from con- 
sideration the case of the secretaries of weavers’ associations, and the 
members of their trade-committees, often men of superior ability, but 
who, being supported partly by contributions from the general body, 
follow wor be the profession of solicitors than the trade of hand-loom 
weavers. 

“ Second, the tendency of education to foster a spirit of enterprise 
is favourable to emigration, in circumstances in which emigration 
may be viewed as the best remedy for a redundant labour-market. 
And here I think it important to observe, that emigration is not a 
remedy for the distress of the most destitute class, or of those who 
are lowest in the scale of morals and intelligence. Such persons 
consist chiefly of those whom it is most difficult to help, because in- 
capable of helping themselves ; and the helpless here would be equally 
helpless abroad. Parish paupers sent to America have pauperized 
the United States to such an extent, that the authorities of New York 
now refuse to allow them to land without security being given that 
they shall not become chargeable to the city. Men given to occa- 
sional habits of intemperance have become confirmed drunkards in 
countries where spirits are almost as cheap as water. The transporta- 
tion of the vicious and criminal to New South Wales has created there 
a population more demoralized than in any other part of the world; 
and weavers of sickly frames and broken-down constitutions, landing 
at Montreal, in Lower Canada, have speedily sunk under hardships 
with which they were unable to contend, because of a kind for which 
they were not fitted. Young men and women in the prime of life are 
the only class among whom emigration should be encouraged, and, 
to fit them for it, it is necessary that they should be trained in habits 
of industry, sobriety, and frugality; they require to be made ac- 
quainted with the nature and capabilities of the country to which they 
are going, and to be put in possession of a fund of general informa- 
tion, which may be useful to them in the new and unforeseen cir- 
cumstances in which they may be thrown. The emigrant should not 
be a person sent out of the country in a desponding spirit, careless 
of what becomes of himself, but one animated with Sens full of con- 


fidence in the prudence of the course he is pursuing, and with a little 
capital formed out of his accumulated savings, which, in a new 
country, will give him time to look about him. 

“ Tmprovidence exists in both extremes of society, but the tendency 
of education to check it among the poor is greater than it is among 
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the rich, for the following reason: the rich man has a fortune to 
spend ; he has not, therefore, the same motive for economy with one 
who has his fortune to make. Education strengthens this motive in 
the poor man, by inspiring him with the wish to improve his condi- 
tion, and by suggesting the means by which that object may be 
attained. It has been objected to education that it makes the poor 
dissatisfied with their condition: this is not an evil but a good, when 
education is carried far enough to show the remedy. The misfortune 
of the Irish cotter is, that he is too content with his situation, too 
content with the rags which an English beggar would not pick up 
in the street, too content with his potatoe diet, and the filth which 
accumulates in his cabin by sharing it with his pigs; and hence when 
in England, earning perhaps 18s. per week as a bricklayer’s labourer, 
his condition, in a tw in St Giles’s or Saffron Hill, scarcely seems 
changed for the better. To raise him in the social scale, the desire 
of decent comforts must first be awakened in his breast, and this 
education has a tendency to effect. 

‘¢ There is no part of the whole world in which money, in the shape 
of wages, circulates to so large amount, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, asin Lancashire. And it is a striking evidence of the low state 
of education in that county (using the oa “ education” in its proper 
— that habits of saving exist among the Lancashire operatives 
to a less extent than among the ill-paid labourers of the counties 
chiefly agricultural. Thus, in Devonshire, where a farm labourer 
receives but 9s. per week, the number of depositors in savings banks 
is, in proportion to its population, more than four times greater than 
in Lancashire. 

Depositors of sums not exceeding £20 to November 20, 1837. 
DEVONSHIRE. LANCASHIRE, 
Depositors. Population, 1831. Depositors. Population, 1831. 

20,410 . . 494,478. 19,807 . . 1,336,854 

“ Although the number of depositors in savings banks throughout 
the country is steadily, but slowly, on the increase, how much re- 
mains to be done in improving the habits of the people may be 
inferred from the following comparison between the ja pales of 
depositors, and the number of heads of families in the United 
Kingdom, making whatever allowance may be deemed necessary for 
the number really too poor and destitute to put by a single shilling 
from one month to another. 

Heads of families in the United Kingdom (from the Population 


Returns of 1831) ‘ 4,799,241 


Total number of depositors in savings banks, excluding societies 

and charitable institutions, November 20,1847 . . - 624,560 

‘¢ Further, education would diminish the number of early impro- 
vident marriages. Nothing is now more common among the working 
classes, especialiy in Ireland, than for a young couple to marry when 
they are obliged even to borrow the money to pay the marriage fees. 
The state of misery in which they find themselves, in a few years, 
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with a family of young children, whom they are unable to support, 
is but the consequence of their own imprudence. Ignorance and im- 
providence are companions, and the earliest marriages are among 
those who sign their names with their own mark, But for early and 
improvident marriages, population would not, as in Ireland, outstrip 
the growth of capital. Education would, undoubtedly, check the 
evil. A young couple acquiring, from reading or from observation, 
the idea of bettering their condition, would postpone their union till 
they had a certain prospect before them of success in the pursuit 
they intend to follow. A young man, accustomed to a certain de- 
gree of comfort in his father’s home, will not (if he has been taught 
to think at all of the future) marry to sacrifice those comforts, by 
expenses he would be unable to meet. Hence marriages are always 
later among the middle classes than among the working classes, and 
latest of all, perhaps, among the most educated part of the community, 
those who follow the profession of the law. I believe, that among 
barristers a greater number of persons lead a single life, or marry 
late, than among any other class. 

“Tt is to education we must look for the cure of intemperance, the 
vice to which the working classes of the United Kingdom are the 
most addicted. Although I am satisfied that good would result from 
putting beer-shops and spirit-houses under a stricter system of police 
surveillance than at present, I am of opinion that the habit of drinking 
to excess will never be put down by other than moral agency. 
Human nature requires and will seek after some kind of shncmabl 
excitement to relieve the monotony of a life of labour. The slave 
requires it and will have it, or he dies, and so escapes his task-master. 
We have not the power to withhold, if we desired it, every means of 
enjoyment, but we have the power to determine the form it shall 
assume. The question, then, is simply this, whether we shall enable 
the people to appreciate, and place within their reach, rational 
pleasures, or allow them, while in a low moral state, to choose for 
themselves their own sources of gratification, knowing that while in 
that state their standard of enjoyment will be governed by mere 
sensual or animal propensities. 

“In the case of the middle and higher classes, books and an im- 
proved tone of conversation have to a great extent superseded 
drinking. No gentleman now considers it his duty to intoxicate his 
guests to preve his hospitality, as was once the custom throughout 
England. &Vhy should not education work a similar reform in the 
manners of the poor? A day-labourer, who could be made to take 
pleasure in reading, after work, to his family of an evening that ad- 
mirably conducted periodical, ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’ 
would not be easily led to muddle his intellect with spirits in a 
public-house, or to spend all his earnings in a beer-shop. But, with 
reading, other means of innocent and pleasurable relaxation might 
be taught the people, if education were properly directed. In some 
of the states in Germany, intemperance, as a means of enjoyment, 
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has almost entirely disappeared by the simple expedient of causing 
every peasant’s son to be instructed in the practice of choral 
music.” * 


We need not further pursue the inquiry into the utility of edu- 
cation as a means of bettering the condition of the poor. The 
subject is one on which vague notions have been entertained by 
both friends and opponents, but we find the few who would con- 
test the principle upon philosophical grounds admitting, almost 
in the same breath, the benefit of popular instruction, by eulogiz- 
ing the efficiency of the voluntary system. And, practically, 
there is scarcely any other question at issue. Politicians and 
economists concede the abstract proposition. Its application 
depends upon the failure or success in obstructiveness of the par- 
ties, whether Dissenters or Churchmen, who would keep the 
tutelage of the nation in their own hands. 

The question, however, cannot in strict terms be correctly de- 
scribed as one between the friends of the voluntary system and the 
advocates of “state education.” We believe, that, if the whole 
people were polled to decide the controversy, the free choice of the 
vast majority would be in favour of not leaving the education of 
the working classes to benevolent associations, but of formin 
an efficient national organization for the object. Sivestiont 
societies belong to a voluntary system only as regards their own 
willingness to take upon themselves the prerogative of teaching ; 
the people are involuntary or quiescent recipients of whatever is 
done for them, whether it be much or little, because themselves 
impotent to act as a nation, through the defective machinery of our 
local administration. 

The efficiency of the educational societies is of course a ques- 
tion of comparison. ag have undoubtedly effected much 
good; but, unhappily, by that continued proclamation of their 
own merits at =? meetings and through the press, which 
is necessary to their financial existence, they fill the public ear 
with an impression that much more has been accomplished, or is 
accomplishing, than, upon a sober inquiry, would appear to be 
borne out by the facts. After reading the report of an educa- 
tional meeting at Exeter Hall, or at the Sanctuary, Westminster, 
it is really startling to learn, from the returns of the registrar- 
general, that, after all the benevolent exertions made in the name 
of popular instruction, during the last forty years, one half the 
adult population of England and Wales is composed of persons 
unable to write their own names. 





* Report of W. E, Hickson, Esq., on the Condition of the Hand-loom 
Weavers, August 11, 1840. No. 639. 
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We may infer that the proportion is greater than one half in 
the case of the aged, for it is nearly that in the young men and 
women who but ten or fifteen years ago were presumed to be 
under the direction of the National and British and Foreign 
School Societies. The returns state that out of 735,788 persons 
married during the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, 303,836 signed 
the marriage register with a mark only.* 

This is our answer (and we need not make any other) to the 
statement of Mr Baines that gratuitous instruction is conferred 
by 300,000 teachers in Sunday schools, to two millions of scholars. 
Sunday schools have their moral and religious uses, but for secular 
instruction are wholly inoperative ; and as to the efficiency of the 
day and evening schools, to which Sunday schools have led, since 
the time when they were first set on foot by Mr Raikes, it is suffi- 
cient to repeat the fact, that one half the adult population of Eng- 
land and Wales is composed of persons unable to write their own 


names. 

Since 1839, however, the operations of the Educational So- 
cieties have been largely extended. ‘The prospect of ‘‘ State 
education” led the committees of those bodies to strain every 
nerve to occupy the whole field, that there might be no case for 


interference. ‘The National School Society, moving heaven and 
earth to accomplish its object, raised by donations, in aid of a 
special fund, 151,985/.,—an unprecedented sum, obtained by an 
unprecedented effort, but yet an amount so utterly insignificant as 
compared with the need, that it has only served to demonstrate 
the absolute folly, if not madness, of depending upon such 
resources or such instrumentality for the education of a nation. 
The reader will bear in mind that the interest only of this sum 
of 151,9852. (about 6,000/.) would be available for the annual 
charges of schools, if so applied, and that such interest, divided 
among all the parishes of England and Wales, would give but a 





* In the whole of England and Wales, among 367,894 couples married 
during three years, it appears that there were 122,458 men, and 181,378 
women who e:ther could not write at all, or who bad attained so little pro- 
ficiency in penmanship that they were averse to the exposure of their defi- 
ciency. The numbers so subscribing the marriage register in each year 
were,— 

Year ending Number of Persons affixing marks, 
30th June. marriages, Men. Women. 
1839 ° ° 121,083 . ° 40,587 ° ° 58 959 
1840 ° ° 124,329 ° ° 41,812 ° ° 62,523 
1841 ° ° 122,482 . . 40,059 . ° 59,896 


367,894 122,458 181,378 
Porter's ‘ Progress of the Nation.’ 
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few shillings to each parish.* However, supposing it possible 
that the efforts recently made could be sustained, so that, for every 
new school-house built, a Government grant of 120/., or a similar 
sum from the ‘special fund” of the National School Society, 
would suffice, in aid of local subscriptions, the disproportion of 
the wants of the country to the means of supplying them by 
the present system has been shown by Dr Hook in a very simple 
calculation :— 


“The parliamentary grant of 1845 was 75,000/., being more than 
double the average annual grant since 1833. If 625 schools may be 
annually built with the aid of this grant of 75,000/., accommodating 
93,750 scholars, these numbers only represent one-fourth part of the 
annual permanent increase of the population, which proceeds at the rate 
of nearly 365,000 in the year.” + 


The moral state of a community thus neglected might be 
gathered from these data, without referring to statisitcal returns 
for the fact that crime is increasing with the growth of population. 
It may not be true, and we do not think the evidence bears out 
the statement, that crime increases in a greater ratio than popu- 
lation, for offences against the person undoubtedly diminish, 
while many of those against property belong to a class which 


were formerly not recognized as offences, or which generally 





* A list of the parishes in each county of England and Wales will be 
found at page 3 of the 4th Report of the Poor-law Commissioners (S8vo. 
edition). The total number is 14,490. The sum of £6,000 divided annually 
among them, would therefore allow 8s. 4d. for the support of a schoolmaster 
in each parish. 

+ Mr Baines, in his third letter to Lord John Russell, thinks he replies 
to the above statement by showing that the increase of population referred 
to includes the whole of the United Kingdom ; which rather strengthens than 
weakens the case; for, neither in Ireland nor Scotland could private sub- 
scriptions be collected to an extent sufficient to build 625 school houses, 
with the otherwise inadequate grant of 75,0007. Mr Baines then proceeds 
to commit the extraordinary error of supposing that the annual increase of 
201,457 in the population of England and Wales is an increase alike in the 
number of the old, the middle-aged, and the young, which, he says, must be 
divided by 8, to give the number of children requiring instruction,—re- 
ducing it therefore to 25,182. It is almost a waste of time to meet such 
assertions, for it is a self-evident proposition, not requiring a moment’s 
reflection, that, when an increase of population cannot be traced to immi- 
gration, it must arise from an excess of births over deaths, and that the 
whole increase must be in the numbers of the juvenile part of the population. 
Accordingly, the returns of the Registrar-General for England and Wales 
inform us that the excess of births over deaths (for the years 1839, 1840, 
and 1841; see the fifth Report, page 9) was 154,858 annually; to which we 
have to add the births not actually registered, and the children of Irish and 
Scotch parents continually flocking to our manufacturing towns. 
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escaped prosecution; but were the ratio of increase greater than 
it is, what ground would there be for astonishment? Are not 
the temptations of property daily increasing with the growth of 
capital ? and what are we doing to diminish their influence upon 
the poor and ignorant? Mr Porter has shown that the propor- 
tion of crimes committed by the ignorant to that of crimes com- 
mitted by the instructed classes, is equal to nine-tenths of the 
whole;* but what steps have we taken to profit by the obvious 
conclusion ? 
A fearful narrative in the newspapers of crime committed with 
violence produces sometimes an extraordinary excitement; and 
et do we need police reports to tell us that society fosters in its 
osom wolves in human form? or that, side by side with the 
highest civilization the world has seen, there still exist the hordes 
of barbarism ;—beings to whom civilization has taught nothing but 
its vices ;—degraded by animal propensities to a level with the 
brute creation—lower than the savage, because without the virtues 
found among the qualities which characterize Indian tribes 
in their state of wild freedom? 
The responsibility of perpetuating these evils by an incon- 
siderate and senseless opposition to all plans of education that 


may emanate from government, is placed in a strong light by the 





* In the six years comprised in the returns for England and Wales (from 
1836 to 1841), out of 143,591 persons committed, and whose degrees of in- 
struction were ascertained, the great proportion of 129,441, or more than 
90 in 100, were uninstructed persons ; while only 676 persons had enjoyed the 
advantages of instruction beyond the elementary degree, and oly 13,474 
had mastered, without advancing beyond, the arts of reading and writing. — 
‘ Progress of the Nation,’ p. 102, vol. iii. 

The following examination of a prisoner, showing the connexion of 
ignorance with crime, is from the eleventh report, which has just appeared, 
of the Inspectors of Prisons. 


“W. G., aged 24.—I live near Tain, and am a fisherman. I am in prison for as- 
saulting a woman named M—— M ;_She is about sixty years old.‘ I assaulted 
her because she was bewitching everything I had. She prevented me from catching 
fish, and caused my boat to be upset; the other fishermen said that they should have 
no chance of catching any herrings while I was with them, and they would not let 
me go out with them, M—— M is known by all in the neighbourhood to be 
a witch; she has been seen a hundred times milking the cows, in the shape of a hare, 
though I never saw her do so myself. People believe in my neighbourhood that if 
any one gets blood from a witch she can do them no more harm; and that is the 
reason that Icut M with my penknife; but I held the knife so that it might go 
into her as short a way as possible. All I wanted was to get blood. I was not the 
first person who wanted to draw blood from her. Those who advised me to cut her 
told me that if I did not she would drown me and the rest who were in the boat 
with me, as sure as any man was ever drowned. It is hard that I should be putin 
prison, for the Bible orders us to punish witches; and there was not a manon the 
jury who did not know M to be a witch.” 
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Rev. Thomas Milner, in his recent treatise (an excellent work) 
upon ‘The Elevation of the People, Moral, Intellectual,and Social.’ 
He shows that after the successful opposition of Dissenters to the 
educational clauses of the factory bill (against which the signa- 
tures of petitions amounted to 2,068,059), the serious obligation 
incurred of providing for the education of the working classes 
independently of the state was admitted, and must now be 
the more strongly felt. The Wesleyan Conference said, at 
the time, in their annual address, “we must exert ourselves 
to the utmost of our power for the instruction of the 
eople on a better system, or we incur the guilt of depriv- 
ing them of instruction altogether; neither giving it ourselves 


nor allowing it to be given by others.” The whole body of 
Wesleyans, accordingly, and Dissenters less closely connected 
with the Church than the Wesleyans, and the Church itself, have 
‘exerted themselves to the utmost of their power,” and with the 
knowledge now of their own weakness, if they refuse to allow to 
be imparted the instruction they are unable to communicate, the 
guilt will be the greater, for they will sin with their eyes open. 


We have given our opinion of the kind of local organization 
required for National Education, and it may be desirable, before 
we conclude, to glance at the duties of government in superin- 
tending the provisions of the measure to be carried out, and the 
executive machinery required for such supervision. 

Upon these heads we shall briefly observe, first, that it is ex- 
tremely important in the creation of any permanent department 
for educational objects that it should be so constituted as to be 
independent of political changes. 

The reason is that the moral influence of any such department 
with the nation would be impaired by the slightest suspicion of a 
political bias being given to the work of instruction; and that a 
department without stability—doing and undoing—could never 
arrive at a state of efficiency. ‘There is an advantage, however, 
not to be lost sight of, in the present constitution of “ the Com- 
mittee of Council for Education,” as a temporary arrangement. 
The committee is composed of five members of the cabinet for 
the time being, and is, therefore a lay board. Jf any other 
board were appointed, it would be necessary for government to 
pore upon it one or more of the heads of the Church, and so em- 

arrass itself with both Catholics and Dissenters, or to prepare 
for another “ holy war.” While, however, bishops, archbishops, 
or cardinals, have no seat in the cabinet, and the committee is 
—— only of ministers, the question does not arise; and we 
would say, by all means let it be left in abeyance, till we have 
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laid securely the basis of the edifice we are about to construct; 
and on broad as well as solid foundations. 
The official staff of the Committee of Council for Education 
appears to be as follows :— 
A Secretary (J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq.). 
Chief Clerks (six, of various gradations). 
Supernumerary Clerks, four. 
Advising Counsel for school deeds. 
Architect for school buildings. 
Eight Inspectors (five for Church of England schools; one for 
the schools of the British and Foreign School Society; two 
for Scotch schools). 


The duty of the inspectors is to verify the fact that the go- 
vernment grant has been applied as intended, and to report 
minutely upon the amount of instruction given. How inadequately 
this duty is at present discharged we may glean from the fact 
that the number of schools liable to inspection is so great, as 
compared with the number of inspectors, that no school can be 
visited more than once in two years. Inquiries into the general 
state of education have, therefore, necessarily been postponed 
from this cause. 

This parsimony is repeating, and upon a larger scale, the error 
committed by the legislature in the case of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill, of which error we are now reaping the lamentable fruits. 
To prevent abuses of patronage the Assistant Commissioners were 
restricted to a number so few, as compared with the number of 
unions, that the appointments made became all but useless as a 
check upon local abuses; and now we have the local abuses 
charged _— the system. 

It would be well if reformers would seek to impress upon the 
public mind the axiom that without providing for an efficient 
audit, examination, inspection, or supervision, there can be no 

ractical responsibility in the case of any office of public trust. 
Pupake election alone is no guarantee. A good servant is 
spoiled by the negligence of an indulgent master. 

The superiority of the Dutch primary schools to those of all 
Germany rests entirely upon an efficient system of inspection. 
In Holland, instead of eight inspectors of schools for a population 
of 18,844,000, as in Great Britain, there are seventy inspectors 
for a population of only two millions and a half! ‘The ten pro- 
vinces of Holland are divided into seventy school districts. ‘To each 
district there is a school inspector. ‘Thus, in the province of 
Guelderland there are ten school districts and ten inspectors. 
The inspectors of each province meet periodically as a district or 
provincial board. In this capacity they report to an inspector- 
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general at the Hague upon the state of education in their respec- 
tive provinces, and sit as examiners conferring degrees; or, in 
other words, granting certificates of competency to candidates 
qualifying for the office of schoolmaster. ‘The importance of the 
latter function cannot be too highly estimated ; and we notice it 
here for the purpose of adding our conviction, and as emphatically 
as we can express it, that, without a similar provision for ensuring 
intelligence in the teacher, any scheme of national education that 
may be adopted will prove all but worthless. 

It is idle to talk of the fitness of parochial authorities to test 
the ability of a schoolmaster to be elected, or of their freedom 
from jobbing influences, and yet it is obvious that the patronage 
of local appointments must be given to local bodies. The diffi- 
culty is met by restricting their choice to candidates whose com- 
petency has been already proved. 

In Holland it is with schoolmasters as with our surgeons; be- 
fore a candidate can receive a government appointment, however 
humble, he must produce a certificate to show that he has passed 
an examination; and this is not always a light matter; four ex- 
aminations are required for the highest class of schools. For a 
Board of Examiners, it is impossible to imagine a class of per- 
sons better suited than those who have continual opportunities 
of acquiring the needful judgment, by passing from school to 
school, and observing the different results of the methods and 
conduct of different teachers. Securities are, however, required 
for the appointment of efficient inspectors. ‘They should be com- 
petent to decide on the literary qualifications of candidates 
without suspicion of sectarian or political partiality ; and there 
are various arrangements by which this might be accomplished. 

In Holland, the government is too independent to require 
to purchase votes, but in I’rance we have observed that a school- 
inspector is always the friend of a deputy voting with the minister, 
and at home we must not expect to see, in every case, that over- 
scrupulousness of selection, which, in a nicely-balanced state of 
parties might risk the loss of a majority. Here again we think the 
securities might be found in a restriction of choice. Suppose 
inspectors to be selected from a list of tried men, or not to 
be chosen at all, but the tried men to be appointed in an order 
of seniority, as vacancies offered, it is plain the patronage of a 
minister could not be abused to objects of state-craft. ‘The only 
question that arises is how such a list of tried men is to be formed. 

All writers upon education of established reputation con- 
cur in the necessity of placing the profession of the teacher, 
in regard to remuneration, upon an equal footing with other 
kinds of skilled labour, or professional employment; aud, to 

Vor. XLVI. Neo, I. Q 
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this end, it is necessary, as a stimulus for self-improvement, 
that there should be not only reasonable salaries for village 
schoolmasters, but grades of reward for honourable ambition, as 
in the law. 

We would graduate our scale in such a manner that a youth 
commencing life as a junior assistant in a village school might, in 
the vista of years, have before him the prospect of possibly ending 
his career as the head of an university, with a seat in the legis- 
lature of his country; rising from one step to another by merit, 
and by merit alone; and we would make the office of inspector 
one step in the ladder of promotion. 

The position of an inspector of schools is not more favourable 
to a correct judgment of the qualifications of a schoolmaster, than 
that of a schoolmaster to a knowledge of the duties of an in- 
spector, and the best inspectors would obviously be those who 
could not only detect a fault, but correct it. In fact, an inspector 
should be a person qualified to act as a normal-school teacher; 
that is, one familiar with the best methods of instruction, and 
able to illustrate or practically explain them to the master and 
managing committee of a local school, whenever required to do so. 

Following out this principle, the natural grades of employment 
would be the following :—The best village schoolmasters to be 
promoted to a higher class of schools in towns. The best town 
schoolmasters to be made the directors of normal schools. The 
best normal school teachers to become school inspectors, and 
school inspectors to become heads of colleges, or members of 
government departments. 


We would appeal from Mr Baines, and the advocates of the 
voluntary system, to the teachers employed in free schools, 
and the members of the new ‘ College of Preceptors,’ for an 
opinion upon the comparative value of the two plans of popular 
instruction now before the public. ‘The interests of the educator 
are those of the whole community. Would those interests be 
promoted by such an organization as we have described, or shall 
we leave them dependent upon the most precarious resources for 
the payment of narrow stipends, upon which teachers now starve, * 





‘Some ofthe masters, after their six hours of daily school, teach a night 
school for two and a half or three hours. In two of these cases they confessed 
that it was beyond their strength ; but that without it they could not geta 
livelihood. At one school in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the mistress as- 
sured me, with a burst of tears, that she and her husband, with five or six 
children had, at times, been sorely pinched for food; that they did not like 
to tell the clergyman, or Mr —-—, a school trustee and manufacturer 
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until the sky falls to demonstrate the inutility of ‘ State educatiun,” 
or a new manna of benevolence descends from the clouds ? 


We had intended to conclude with an analysis of the reports 
of the eight inspectors already appointed,* but we have exceeded 
our space. We will remark only that the five inspectors of 
schools, in connexion with the National School Society, appear 
to have set about the task assigned them with a disposition to 
discharge their duty with honest fearlessness, but that the report 
of the inspector of British schools, as far as it affects their “ in- 
ternal life and being,” is, at present, “ deferred.” 

Mr Fietcher revels in statistics, and delights us with an eulogy 
upon the amiability and assiduity of the members of local school 
committees, but is silent upon the efficiency of the instruction com- 
municated through their benevolent, but sometimes not wisely di- 
rected, efforts. Moreover when he describes, as at Wigton, a British 
school held in the cellar of a chapel, and included in the same 
trust deed, he offers no remark (while condemning the cellar) 
upon the incompatibility of such arrangements with that freedom 
from sectarian influence which is claimed generally for the 
schools of the British and Foreign School Society. 


Upon this head we confess our disappointment that more in- 
formation is not given. With whom are we combating ? With 
those who would honestly and fairly establish public schools like 
those in the Borough-road, or infant a ? Stand aside, 


Edward Baines, and Richard Burgess, honorary secretary to 
the Diocesan Board of London. Behind you appear our real op- 
ponents, whether under the banners of the church or of dissent:— 
not the friends of either public liberty or educational progress, 
but the united forces of ISM. 





in the place, for ‘they had always been so kind to them, and done so 
much for them.’ This school was in bad circumstances, from the conduct 
of a master who had left suddenly and much in debt.” —Aeport of the Rev. 
F. Watkins. 

* The rather as, in the first instance, and until the organization of educa- 
tion be complete, these appointments must necessarily be left to government 
without any limitation of patronage ; and as public opinion is therefore the 
only possible present check upon the nomination of inefficient inspectors. 
Governinent reports, however, upon all subjects, are now becoming so 
voluminous, that it is almost physically impossible to bestow upon them 
the attention they deserve, in the form in which they are now published. 
It is much to be regretted that there is no daily official publication, like the 
French ‘ Moniteur,’ in which each report could appear as presented, instead 
of waiting to be buried under an accumulation of other papers, appearing 
en masse, 
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ORIGIN OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 


' *.* From the close connexion of National Education with Infant Schools 
(for day schools for the poor can only embrace children below a working 
age), we take this opportunity to correct some mistakes in circulation 
about their present state and origin. Abroad, the first infant school of 
a character superior to our common dame schools was established about 
the year 1780, by J. F. Oberlin, pastor of Waldbach in the Ban de la 
Roche, a mountainous canton in the north-east of France; and we may here 
observe, that it is in France we still find the best examples of infant school 
management.* Somewhat later, Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg commenced 
their labours, for the improvement of popular instruction generally ;— 
followed in England by those of Joseph Lancaster and Dr Bell. Joseph 
Lancaster began his career as an educationist in the year 1798, at the age 
of eighteen, when he opened a school for ninety children, in the house 
of his father, and taught many of them free of all expense. In 1805, the 
king and several branches of the royal family, the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Somerville, and other noblemen were among the number of bis patrons. 
The subject had then begun to excite the attention of all friends of the 
working classes, and, amongst others, of Robert Owen, whose thoughts 
upon early education were published in 1812. Fifteen years afterwards, 
when the fame of New Lanark induced us to make an excursion to that 
part of Scotland, we found the magnificent school-rooms there erected 

scribed less to Robert Owen, as one of the partners in the firm, whose 
liberality, great and meritorious as it was, had supplied the funds, than to 
the missionary labours of Joseph Lancaster. The system of instruction in 
operation for the elder children was in part that of Lancaster, and in part 
the Bell or Madras system, which Robert Owen held to be the better of 
the two for teaching reading. 

The methods adopted for the younger children grew out of circum- 
stances. There was, in the first instance, no especial intention of 
forming an infant school, but the youngest child able to walk was to be 
admitted, on the principle that education should begin from the cradle. 
That this part of the experiment did not utterly fail, as many similar 
attempts had failed, and end in the dismissal home to their mothers 
of all the little children, may be attributed to the happy accident of 
a teacher having been found for this branch of the establishment with 
the patience, tact, and inventive faculties required for a novel position. 
James Buchanan succeeded in a task under which all common-place 
schoolmasters, wedded to old methods, would have broken down. 
He found out the art of winning infantile attentionm—amused while he 
instructed his little classes with pictures and objects, instead of books, and 
made them bappy. His success was complete, and the New Lanark children, 
in great part at least, through his exertions, became an object of attraction 
to touristy. ‘Thousands visited the place from curiosity ; amongst whom 
were some of influence and station, who became desirous of seeing similar 





* The infant schools of Paris are placed by the municipal council under the 
general superintendence of Madame Millét, to whom an introduction should be 
obtained, Madame Millét, who is a lady of superior qualifications, will conduct 
the visitor to schools in the Faubourg St Antoine, which might serve as a model 
for the best under the direction of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society. The monitorisl schools of Paris are scarcely equil to those in the 
Borough-road, althcugh of greater average excel'ence than our monitorial schools 
generally, 
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establishments in England. Henry Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, John 
Smith, James Mill, Mr Wilson, and others, formed a Committee in 1818, 
for this object. They opened an asylum for infancy i*. Brewer’s Green, 
afterwards removed to Vincent square, Westminster, a'.d borrowed James 
Buchanan of Mr Owen to conduct it. Subsequently they (or rather Mr 
Wilson) established another in Spitalfields, of which Wilderspin was ap- 
pointed master, at the instigation, and upon the recommendation, of James 
Buchanan, Wilderspin knew nothing of infant-school training but what 
he learned in Vincent square, or from the evidence of Robert Owen.* His 
own claims to originality rest upon nothing but the modifications he has 
introduced into the system, some better and some worse than those of his 
predecessor, and upon a wire-drawn distinction between infant schools and 
infant asylums. He re-introduced and gave the name of ‘ Arithmeticon’ 
to an instrument described by Mr Friend, in a work on arithmetic, fifty 
years ago; but besides this has done little, compared with Miss Mayo 
and others, to raise infant school education to what Chambers describes as 
‘ the science it now is,’ although a science it is not to this day. Wilderspin 
was never skilful in the organization of a school, but he was a good gallery 
teacher, and a good missionary. His chief usefulness has consisted in his 
great zeal and activity. These having brought him into notice, he was 
one time made superintendent of the model schools of the Irish Educa- 
tional Board in Dublin ; but his qualifications were found of too humble a 
character to allow of his retaining the appointment. We should scarcely 
be disposed to mention this but for his letters in the ‘Times’ of August 8, 





* The following description of the schools at New Lanark was given by Robert 
Owen to a Committee of the House of Commons, when examined by them in 
June, 1816 :— 


“The childien are received into a preparatory training school at the age of three, in which they 
are perpetually superintended, to prevent them acquiring bad habits, to give them good ones, and 
to form their dispositions to mutual kindness, and a sincere desire to contribute all in their power 
to benefit each other. These effects are chiefly accomplished by example and practice ; precept 
being found of little use, and not comprehended by them at this early age. ‘The children are 
taught, also, whatever may be supposed useful, that they can understand; and this instruction is 
combined with as much amusement as is found to be requisite for their health, and to render 
them active, cheerful, and happy, fond of the school and of their instructors. The school in bad 
weather is held in apartments properly arranged for the purpose; but in fine weather, the children 
are much oi:t of deers, that they may have the benefit of sufficient exercise in the open air. In 
this training school the children remain two or three years, according to their bodily strength and 
mental capacity. When they have attained as much strength and instruction as to enable them 
to unite, without creating confusion, with the youngest classes in the superior school, they are 
admitted into it; and in this school they are taught to read, write, account, and the girls, in 
addition, to sew. But the leading object, still, in this more advanced stage of their instruction, is 
to form their habits and disposition. ‘The children generally attend this superior day school until 
they are ten years old ; and they are instructed in healthy and useful amusements for an hour or two 
every day during the whole of this latter period. Among these ises and ts they 
are taught to dance; those who have poo voices, to sing; and those among the boys who have 
a natural taste for music are instructed to play upon some musical instrument. 

“Those children who are withdrawn from the day school at ten years of age, and put into the 
mills, or to any other occupation in or near the establishment, are permitted to attend, whenever 
they like, the evening school ises ani which commence from one to two hours 
after the regular business of the day is finished; and it is found that out of choice, 
— 400 on an average attend every evening.”—‘ Commons Reports. Education’ (1816) Page 


Mr Owen added the following statement of the number of children at that time 
attending the schools :— 
Ages. Number of Children. 
4 ide... <a ae ee 
8,9,and 10 years. . «© . « « « 175 


Total . .. 444 
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which practically deny the obligations of the country to his own early 
patrons. As a promoter of infant schools, and the agent of their pro- 
moters, Wilderspin has well earned the pension he receives. It was a 
mistake of the minister to call him their founder; a mistake which 
Wilderspin should himself have hastened to correct. We do it for him, 
because the right man, as far as England is concerned, is not here 
to claim his right,* and because there is a quiet order of merit which wins 
our respect by not obtruding itself; a quality in those who are only seen 
by the public when gushed forward by others, and it is one which 
belongs to James Buchanan. 


Art. VIII.—1. Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 


mons upon the Andover Union. 
2. Annual Reports of the Poor-law Commissioners. 
3. Report of the Railway Termini Commissioners. 
Aa object again frustrated,—the improvement of the 


—— s. ers it our duty to offer a few comments 
upon the Report of the Railway Termini Commissioners ; but 
an object of still higher moment—one indeed of national impor- 
tance—frustrated by the Commissioners entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Laws, induces us chiefly to confine the 
subject of this paper to the principle involved in public appoint- 
ments, as made in this country ye abroad. 

Travellers have noticed a striking difference in the results of 
what is usually included, by superficial inquirers, in the common 
phrase “continental despotism.” Thus, in the absolute go- 
vernment of Russia, corruption prevails in every branch of the 
administration; justice is notoriously sold to the highest bidder, 
and the bribery of custom-house agents is supposed to exceed 
the amount of revenue they collect. In Prussia there is, for the 
most part at least, an honest administration of the law; and every 
government functionary, from the highest to the lowest, is a man 
of education of more than the general average of talent. In neither 
country does representation, in our sense of the word, exist; but 
in the one, despotism is endurable, while in the other, it is into- 
lerable and detestable. What makes the difference? Not any 





* James Buchanan left this country about six years back for the Cape of Good 
Hope. As a Moravian, or Swedenborgian, teacher, he was opposed by the Church, 
and his school, which.is now extinct, never on that account had a chance of success 
in the neighbourhood of the Sanctuary,—the head-quarters of the National School 
Society. 
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dissimilarity of character in the monarchs of the two states, but 
rules relating to candidates for public offices existing in the one 
case, which are unknown in the other. 

The jurists of Prussia have contrived to surround their monarch 
and his ministers with such a system of checks, that the promo- 
tion to office of the absolutely incompetent, from the caprice of 
favoritism, or the influence of nepotism, is almost impossible. 
The checks consist in the regulations which prescribe a formal 
course of studies, and numerous examinations to all candidates 
eligible for nomination ;—examinations purposely rendered suffi- 
ciently severe to shut out from civii employment any young man 
of indolent and dissipated habits, who might otherwise presume, 
and presume successfully, upon his family connexions. It is 
true the king can break through these checks, and sometimes 
does so, by placing in office a creature of the court; but this 
happens rarely, from the difficulties interposed by the officials of 
every department in the state, the whole body of them making 
common cause against the innovation. We know not any act 
that would have excited so great acommotion in Prussia, as that 
of the appointment here, by the late government, of a major of 
dragoons (the brother of Sir James Graham) to the office of Re- 
gistrar-general of births, deaths, and marriages. Not but that 
a military officer may sometimes be well qualified for a civil de- 
partment, but — such qualification there is always a fair 
—— and in Prussia such an appointment would have 

een regarded, not only as inverting the order of nature, but as 
an act of gross injustice to candidates qualified, by special train- 
ing, and services in a subordinate capacity, for the duties of the 
chief of a department.* 

The system would work better, if the examinations required 
more science and less Greek; but it is yet a valuable bulwark 
_— the evils of absolutism, and a more efficient check upon 
abuses of patronage than any that exists in this country ; not ex- 
cepting that which we have, and which the Prussians have not, 
—a free press. 

The attacks of the press upon government appointments are 
usually tinged with party bias; and being received by the impar- 
tial with distrust, their effect is almost wholly confined to party 
annoyance. How little has the press yet done to remedy the 
unfitness of many of our stipendiary and unpaid magistrates, 





* A registrar-general in Prussia must have studied three years at a 
university, and subsequently have passed three examinations before as 
many different commissions,—in law, police, political economy, finance, 
statistics, &c.; first as auscultator, next as referendar, and last as assessor. 
It is only those who rank as assessors that become chiefs of departments. 
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whose proceedings fill the police columns of our daily news- 
papers, and frequently excite astonishment ! 

The public have become accustomed to see all politicians alike 
dispose of place with a view to party objects, or private interest ; 
and the press has yet to discharge the duty of showing that 
whenever, and by whomsoever, such objects are made of primary 
consideration, and individual merit or aptitude for special duties 
entirely disregarded, the public interest is betrayed.* 

Until a very recent period all the popular elements of the 
British constitution were insufficient to enable a man of talent to 
rise to any high post of civil employment, without the patronage 
of the aristocracy. If a clever man of unknown parentage en- 
tered parliament, and forced his way to office, it was through the 
pocket borough of a peer. Ifa curate rose to a bishopric, it was 
by commencing life as the tutor or the chaplain of a noble- 
man; and from time immemorial it has been the understood 
rule, that, after providing for the junior branches of a noble 
family of parliamentary influence, the private secretary, or the 
family solicitor, had a rightful claim to the next best piece of pre- 
ferment which might fall within the gift of a minister. 

This doctrine has been somewhat shaken by the Reform Bill, 
but it is still maintained in influential quarters, and it was held 
and acted upon in 1834. It was the recognition of such claims 
by the Spencer family, as superior to every other, that led to the 
appointment of Mr John George Shaw Lefevre, first as an Under- 
Secretary of state, and next as one of the three Poor-law Com- 
missioners, named upon the passing of the act. 

Mr Lefevre is an estimable man, but, as he would now pro- 
bably himself admit, not of that firmness or decision of character 
which was required for a trying position; one from which he 
was subsequently glad to escape, by exchanging his onerous 
responsibilities for a less valuable appointment in the Board of 
Trade. As a Poor-law Commissioner he had everything to 
learn. Those who had collected the evidence and contrived the 
plan of reform which the legislature had sanctioned, were neces- 
sarily his teachers, and the popular Lord Althorp, with all his 
real integrity of character, and somewhat democratic tendencies, 





* The following passage, says the historian of British India, speaking of 
the Mahommedans, describes a correct mode of thinking, whatever dis- 
agreement may have been found between the rule and the practice :— 


‘It is incumbent on the Sultan to select for the office of Comzee, a person who is 
capable of discharging the duties of it, and passing decrees, and who is in a superla- 
tive degree just and virtuous, for the Prophet has said,—* Whoever appoints a person 
to discharge the duties of any office, whilst there is another amongst his subjects more 
qualified for the same than the person so appointed, does surely commit an injury with 
respect to the rights of God, of the Prophet, and the Mussulmans,” 
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could see no moral incongruity, and nothing incompatible with 
the public interest, in placing the pupil above the master. 

Mr Frankland Lewis was indebted for his appointment by a 
reform ministry, to his Tory opinions and connexions ; strange 
as this may appear. The object was to conciliate the opposition, 
aud obtain conservative support for the measure out of doors 
(another instance of the failure of a compromising policy of ex- 
pediency). Besides this qualification, Mr Frankland Lewis 
enjoyed that of the dignified personal bearing which suffices for 
a chairman of committees or of public meetings, when the busi- 
ness is one of ordinary routine. 

Unfortunately in this case the business was not one of routine, 
but of the very opposite description, consisting of an overwhelm- 
ing multitude of new details, all requiring reflective caution ; 
every step involving the application of a principle. 

How far Mr Frankland Lewis was fitted, under such circum- 
stances, to act as a senior commissioner, and to give a consistent 
direction to the new law, may now be inferred from his late ex- 
amination before the Andover Committee; but the same know- 
ledge might and ought to have been gathered by Government 
from the debates of the House of Commons, where Mr Frankland 
Lewis had declared himself in terms of geueral hostility against 
the principle of any poor law whatever.* 

Mr Frankland Lewis undertook the task of carrying out the 
provisions of the Poor-law Amendment Bill, either asa new con- 
vert to the principle of regulated relief, or as its hi 
opponent, seeking only to palliate an evil which he could not sud- 
denly remove. Temporising politicians are always ready to 
abandon themselves to the current; and hence only can we ac- 
count for the anomaly of the decided opposition of this gentleman 
to the extension of a poor law to iechind whether for out-door 
or in-door relief, at the very time he was proposing in England 
a return to the ruinous allowance system of relief in aid of wages, 
in the case of able-bodied labourers with large families. 

Of the three Commissioners, the only one in whose appoint- 
ment fitness, or aptitude for the special duties to be performed 
seems to have been in the slightest degree considered, was 
Captain Nicholls. He had exerted himself in the improvement 
of the parochial administration of his own neighbourhood, South- 





* In the debate of May 24, 1821, Mr Frankland Lewis denied that the 
43rd of Elizabeth was to be considered as the ‘ Magna Charta of the poor,’ 
and gave the following interpretation of that statute :— 

“If it could be shown that the principle of the poor laws was subversive of that 
by which property was protected, then it would be evident that such an antagonist 
principle ought not to be allowed to prevail. The meaning of the statute of the 
43rd of Elizabeth was to inflict compulsory Jabour by way of punishment, not to 
afford labour for the mere purpose of maintenance.” 
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well, which is favourably noticed by the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, in their report. But his notion of a better system, as 
adapted to the country at large, did not extend beyond that of a 
well-ordered workhouse for every parish. Of the superior 
economy and efficiency attainable by an incorporation of parishes, 
as far as it had been tried, he had had no practical experience ; 
and of the plan of Unions and boards of guardians,—the machinery 
of the Poor-law Amendment Bill,—he knew nothing but what had 
been explained to him by its author. 

These were the elements of which Mr Chadwick, sitting at a 
board at which he had no voice, was expected to work out a 
scheme which, as originally conceived by himself and Mr Senior, 
we have always held, and still maintain, to have been the most 
statesmanlike measure of local administrative reform framed in 
modern times. A measure which was to have rescued the 
labourer from pauperism,—educated his children,—succoured the 
helpless, —extinguished mendicancy,—substituted accountability 
for Jobbing: and gradually, by an extension of its provisions, 
superseded the powers of select vestries, irresponsible trusts, and 


county magistrates, for all business demanding the watchful con- 
trol of the ratepayers of their own funds, through the medium of 


a popular local representation. 

The Commissioners, however, never comprehended the mea- 
sure in this spirit, and one of them, Mr Frankland Lewis, has 
shown Fg clearly before the Andover Committee, that 
his mind was chiefly occupied from the first (and it could hardly 
have been otherwise) with a jealousy of Mr Chadwick, instead 
of with enlarged views of public usefulness. Mr Chadwick had 
been told that, although not made a Commissioner, he was to be 
consulted as one, or at least as something more than a mere se- 
cretary ; and peers and commoners, alike regarding Mr Chadwick 
as the soul of the new system, hastened to apply to him for the 
information they should have sought, in strictness of official 
etiquette, from the head of the Commission. Mr Frankland Lewis 
was, de facto, treated as a nullity, both by the Government and 
the public, and hence the early resolve of wounded pride that, 
‘ whatever might be the intention of Lord Melbourne, the secre- 
tary of the board should not be its viceroy.”* Hence, also, and 





* What Bacon says of kings may be applied to statesmen :— 


‘* Men of depth are held suspected by princes, as inspecting them too close, and 
being able by their strength of capacity, as by a machine, to turn and wind them 
against their will and without their knowledge. Popular men are hated, as standing 
in the light of kings, and drawing the eyes of the multitude upon themselves. Men of 
courage are generally esteemed turbulent and too enterprising. Honest and just men 
are accounted morose and not pliable enough to the will of their masters. Lastly, 
there is no virtue but hath its shade wherewith the minds of men are offended.” 
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consequently, upon the above, the reports industriously circulated 
in influential quarters, that Mr Chadwiek’s advice required to 
be received with caution as that of a purist; a phrase which, 
when adopted by Lord Melbourne, only showed that his lordship 
had either not made up his mind upon the wisdom of the law, or 
upon the general policy of requiring that all laws should be ad- 
ministered in their integrity while they remainon the statute book. 
It would be a strange accusation to bring against a judge, that he 
was a purist in his interpretation of acts of parliament; or against 
a Commissioner of customs, that he was a purist in rigidly ex- 
— to the last farthing the amount of duty defined in the 
tariil. 

A strict adherence to the principle of the bill was the very 
thing the public required to understand its value or its worth- 
lessness. Now, after the experience of twelve years, in what 
state are we left? Lverybody is dissatisfied; but is the law, or 
are the Commissioners to be blamed? The most eager opponents 
of the Poor-law Amendment Bill are perplexed by the discovery 
that the principle of the measure has yet to be tried; and that the 
abuses brought to light have been those of the old system still 
retained, or rather of the “xo system” which has changed with 
the wind. 

The first step taken by the Commissioners was a fatal one— 
that of postponing the application of the measure in the case of 
the manufacturing and metropolitan districts, and beginning 
with the consolidation of rural parishes. Worse generalship could 
not be conceived. The strength of the vast body of local job- 
bers, whose interests were imperilled by the bill, lay not in rural 
parishes, but in the towns. With those jobbers a battle had to be 
fought, and it was commenced on the side of the Commissioners 
with that display of irresolution which always encourages resist- 
ance. In fact they opened the campaign with a retreat. 

When the bill passed, an impression universally prevailed 
among parish officers that their functions as relating to the poor 
were at an end. They awaited discontentedly, but with what 
resignation they could command, the signal to be dismissed. 
When, instead of dismissal, they found themselves left in posses- 
sion of the field, and the commissioners themselves in doubt 
about the policy of immediate attack, it was but natural to ‘ take 
heart of grace,’ and pluck up courage for a fight. An agitation 
was easily got up with the aid of the ‘ Times,’ and the distant ope- 
rations of the Commissioners favoured a clamour against “ cen- 
tralisation.” The unhappy designs of a young and inexperienced 
architect for the new workhouses (patronage again!) suggested 
the idea of Bastilles, and this was so well worked, that some 
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years before, any opportunity had been afforded the inhabitants 
of the metropolis of ascertaining the superior amount of accom- 
modation afforded by the new workhouses as compared with the 
old, an opinion gained ascendancy that the poor were literally, 
under the new system, incarcerated in dungeons. 

Misrepresentation would have been short-lived if the first 
attempt at real improvement had been made in London; and the 
first new workhouse built rendered a worthy model for a pauper 
establishment, and erected within five hundred yards of Somerset 
House. There it would have been visited by multitudes, as one 
of the lions of the metropolis; and the opinion formed of the 
new system would have been one founded upon actual observation ; 
for here, as in every other country, the voice of the capital is 
that of the nation. 

Not only was this course not adopted, but the greatest abuses 
tolerated by the Commissioners have been those at their own 
doors. The guardians of the City of London Union have been 
permitted, up to the present moment, to farm out their infirm poor 
to contractors for their maintenance, and to administer relief upon 
the vagrancy-creating system of a shilling and a loaf to all appli- 
cants. This Union is only now, in the year 1846, advertising 
for a site for a suitable asylum of its own. 

We thus see the origin of the cry for an extension of out-door 
relief; a cry which became formidable in 1837, when only one- 
third of the Unions now in operation had been formed, and in 
that year, and with the first general introduction of the new law 
into the manufacturing districts, we find the Commissioners for- 
mally proposing to Government a return to the system which the 
new law was the most emphatically intended to condemn—that of 
out-door allowances to men and women in full work, on the 
ground of wages insufficient to — their children. 

It is almost unnecessary to explain, as many of our readers are 
economists, that there is no medium between relief in aid of 
wages and the gradual absorption of all wages by rates. Inde- 
= workmen cannot compete with those who are underpaid, 

ecause parish fed, and where one is paid partly by the parish, 
and 7 by an employer, so must be a second, a third, and a 
fourth, till by degrees the system extends to the whole labouring 
population. Hood’s ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ which excited the com- 
miseration of the public for distressed needlewomen, would also 
have roused its indignation, had he shown, as he might have 
done, if he had unteuatned the subject, the allowance system 
creating that distress, by reducing the wages of all needle-work to 
the standard which ensures, in some manufacturing towns, a 
supplementary provision from the parish. 
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It appears that Mr Chadwick resisted the proposed regulation 
in this instance with success: but it did not occur to Lord John 
Russell, when he to this extent supported the secretary against 
the Commissioners, that where parties differed thus widely upon 
a fundamental principle, it was necessary to choose between them, 
and re-organise the Commission. 

The opportunity of ensuring the safe-conduct of the measure, 
and of doing justice to Mr Chadwick, was afforded by the 
retirement (not altogether uncalled for) of Mr I'rankland Lewis 
(now Sir Frankland Lewis); but it was not embraced. The 
son was appointed in place of the father, and the Com- 
mission, as a house diviled against itself, abandoned to its 
fate. The change, in this sense, was even for the worse; 
because George Cornewall Lewis, while holding the same opi- 
nions as his father, and inheriting the same likes and dislikes 
as Sir Frankland, is a man of superior ability ; a man whom it 
would be hopeless to attempt to lead, and who is not to be driven. 
The relation between himself and the secretary was that of an 
ill-assorted marriage of a catholic husband and a_ protestant 
wife; the wife somewhat the cleverer of the two, but with 
no privilege beyond the use of her tongue. ‘This relation was 
not improved by the consciousness which must have been felt by 
the one that he had accepted a position to which the other had a 
higher moral claim than himself. 

To strengthen his influence in the board, Mr George Corne- 
wall Lewis procured the appointment, as a Commissioner, of his 
personal friend, Sir Edmund Walker Head, the author of some 
papers on the fine arts in the * Quarterly Review,’ and an accom- 
plished private gentleman, of whom we trust it may be permitted 
us to say, for the honour of our a that he belongs only to 
a numerous class, consisting of many thousands of equal merit, 
and of equal readiness to serve the public, with an honorarium of 
two thousand pounds per annum. He was made pro forma, and 
pro forma only, in the first instance an assistant commissioner, an 
office which he only held for a few months; visiting workhouses 
during that period, as a nobleman may sometimes be seen quali- 
fying for a physician to his own family by walking the hospitals. 
His appointment was another private and — wrong; but in 
this case, not only a wrong to Mr Chadwick, over whom he was 
promoted, but to the whole body of assistant commissioners, 
of whom every one had morally, and in regard to the public 
service as promoted by practical experience, a better title and a 
clearer right to the office than Sir Edmund Head. 

We need not pursue the history. The Commissioners of course 
had their own way, and their secretary practically set aside, as 
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we have seen, found the means of employing himself in the sana- 
tory inquiries which will for ever associate his name with those of 
the greatest benefactors of the age. So far good has arisen out of 
evil; but the amount of evil to which these abuses have led, for 
which no adequate compensation can ever be found in our time, 
demands our serious attention. Were this a mere personal ques- 
tion, nothing would be easier than to get rid of it by recrimina- 
tions, but the case is a public one, and without reference to Mr 
Chadwick, the Commissioners have to account for the results of 
their administration, as affecting the moral and physical well- 
being of the whole community. What have they been ? 

The following figures from the 12th Annual Report (page 27, 
folio edition) will supply the answer :— 





Total expended for the Relief and Maintenance | Price of | 
Years. | of the Poor in England and Wales; including | Wheat per | 
Unions and Parishes not in Unions. Quarter. 





£ 8. 

1837 4,044,741 52 
1838 4,123,604 55 
1839 4,406,907 69 
1840 4,576,965 68 
1841 4,760,929 65 
1842 , 4,911,498 64 
1843 5,208,027 54 
1844 4,976,093 51 
1845 5,039,703 49 
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The above shows an increase of annual expenditure, as com- 
pared with the year 1837, of £994,962. The difference of increase 
for the same period, between 1826 and 1834 (the last year of 
the old system), was but £388,'753.* 

The Commissioners take credit for the fact that the poor-law 
expenditure remains less than before the Amendment Bill was 








Price of 
Wheat per 
Quarter, 


£ s. d. 
5,928,502 58 9 
6,317,255 61 11 | 


Expenditure before the Passing of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act. 














The greatest expenditure for the poor under the old system was in 1832 
£7,036,969, when wheat was 63s. 4d. per quarter; and under the new, 
£5,208,027, in 1843, with wheat at 54s, 4d. per quarter. 
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passed, but this is foreign to the purpose ; the mode in which 
they have discharged their duty can only be properly tested by 
the present rate of decrease or increase of pauperism as compared 
with former periods. The figures prove that pauperism is in- 
creasing upon us ata more rapid rate than in 1832, when the 
poor-rates having swallowed up the whole rental of some parishes, 
and thrown the land out of cultivation (as in Cholmesbury), 
government first seriously set about the task of averting the 
further progress of the mischief. 

The reader will note that in 1837, the year of lowest expen- 
diture, only 204 unions were in operation: in 1845 the number 
was 585, so that the moral effect of the bill was greatest before 
it was fully applied. The rates have more than proportionately 
increased as the influence of the Commission has extended. 
Moreover, of the year ending Lady-day 1837, the Commissioners 
observe (see their 4th Annual Report) that the autumn was ‘ un- 

ropitious,’ with continued ‘heavy rains till the middle of Decem- 

er,’ followed by ‘a winter of unusual severity,’ during which 
great distress prevailed in Nottingham and other manufacturing 
towns. The eleventh report says—‘in the year ending Lady- 
day 1844, the demand for labour both in the manufacturing and 
agricultural districts had revived, and the number of able-bodied 
persons incapable of obtaining employment was not considerable.’ 
The number of paupers relieved in 1837 is not given, but the 
following table found in the last report will show how little dif- 
ference the revival of trade, and an abundant harvest, made in the 
downward tendency of the present system :— 





| Price of Wheat 
relieved in England and Wales. | per Quarter. 
' 
| 


Winter Quarter | Total Number of Paupers* 


ending March 25. 


' 








£ 8. 
1840 1,199,529 68 
1841 | 1,299,048 65 
1842 | 1,427,187 64 
1843 1,539,490 54 
1844 1,477,561 | 51 
1845 1,470,970 49 
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* The average proportion of the in-door to out-door paupers is as one 
to five ; that is, in every 100 paupers, fifteen only are maintained in work- 
houses, eighty-five receiving out-door relief. In the best regulated unions 
the proportion of each appears to be nearly equal, and the expense about 
the rate of 4s. 6d. per head to the population. For the country generall 
the commissioners state the cost of the poor for 1845 to have been 6s. 6d. 
per head on the population. 
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The tenth Annual Report of the Commissioners (p. 4, 8vo 
edition) describes the pauperism of 1843 as ‘ amounting to one- 
tenth of the population.’ In their eleventh report, referring to 
the winter quarter ending March 25, 1844, the Commissioners 
tell us :— 

“The number of new cases in the other three quarters may be 
safely estimated at half a million, so that the number of persons 
relieved in England and Wales in the course of the parochial year 
1844 may be taken at about two millions, or nearly ‘ one-eighth part 
of the population.’ 

There is to us a solemnity in this announcement like that of a 
funeral knell,—the knell of a nation. One-eighth part of the 
population of England and Wales paupers in a year of railroad 
activity, and with wheat at 51s. 5d. per quarter! Historians are 
now agreed that the decline of the Roman Empire began with the 
gratuitous distribution of corn from the public granaries, or the sale 
of corn below cost prices, tothe poor. ‘This went on till the middle 
classes were destroyed by the weight of taxation, and the producer 
ruined by the competition of government. With headlong precipit- 
ation we are following the same course. Two millions of paupers 
in England and Wales, and the effects of a potato failure last 
winter and during the winter approaching yet unrecorded! Ire- 
land now to be fed, and the old parochial system of out-door 
relief, with employment on the roads, to be applied to a whole 
population.* ‘To what gulf are we hastening ? 


The Commissioners, if an inquiry should be instituted next 
session into the general policy they have pursued, would probably 
be ab'e to show that a lax administration of the law had the 
direct countenance and encouragement of the late home secre- 
tary, Sir James Graham. Hints we know were given years 
back that too much activity in the reform of abuses was not de- 
sirable, as drawing attention to the central board; and for'the 
limited number of the assistant Commissioners, inefficient for any 





* We agree with the ‘ Economist’ in regarding the Government measure 
now adopted for Ireland, with as much apprehension as the plan super- 
seded of supplying the poor with cheap meal. For the latter there was 
the apology of the Corn Laws then unrepealed. For the new plan none 
that can be admitted, since the Irish railways, standing still for want of 
funds, would have furnished all the employment required, with a little 
assistance from Government, instead of diverting industry into less pro- 
ductive channels. We approve also highly of Mr Poulett Scrope’s sug- 
gestion of draining the waste lands, and dividing them as freeholds among 
the people upon such conditions as would ensure their cultivation. The 
evil of Ireland is not small farms, but small ¢enancies, held at high rents, 
under absentee proprietors, 
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really useful objects, the Home-office alone is accountable. A 
further inquiry, however, may not be deemed compatible with 
existing political understandings that would possibly involve 
a member of the late Government; and it might otherwise also 
be inconvenient. George Cornewall Lewis, by his marriage 
into the family of the Villiers, is the brother-in-law of two cabinet 
ministers—Lord John Russell and Lord Clarendon. What will 
be done with the Commission we know not; but a greater re- 
sponsibility never rested upon the heads of statesmen than that 
of the future course now to be considered.* 


The history of the Poor-law Amendment Bill is that of penny 
postage. When the bill for an uniform postage of one penny passed 
into law, it seems to have been regarded by government as a mea- 
sure of reduction only; not one that would affect the character of the 
whole correspondence of the country. Letters that had been 
charged 7d. were now to be charged 1d. ; a very simple affair ap- 
parently, but involving extensive changes in every branch of postal 
administration, for an increased préssure of business, and to provide 
improved facilities for the despatch of letters, with frequent de- 
liveries; without which it was of course impossible that the penny 
could be made as productive as the old rates, or the Post-office as 
efficient as it might and ought to be rendered. The new arrange- 
ments required had been all carefully thought out by Mr Rowland 
Hill, and formed in fact an ieteieal pedis of his plan, but their 
importance was not appreciated by ministers; and had it been 
fully understood, the result, as far as it regarded him personally, 
would not perhaps have been materially different. ‘The propriety 
or desirability of entrusting Mr Hill with the working of his own 
measure, does not appear at the time to have crossed the mind of 
any members of the cabinet; and after it had been suggested to 
them by others the first proposition was that of rewarding him 
with some kind of clerkship of the value of about 500/. per annum. 
When it was found that this would be a downward kind of promo- 
tion, and that, although MrHill’s “ position” (a stumbling-block, 
mentioned by Mr Baring) was not that of a member of the 





* A recommendation that the Poor-law Commissioners shall be merged 
az a branch of the Home Office, fiuds favour with some members of the 
House of Commons, Undoubtedly it is best, in public administration, 
that the real springs of action should be apparent. But such a measure 
should be accompanied by direct personal responsibilities imposed on the 
Home Minister, or whosoever may be the parliamentary chief of the depart- 
ment ; and before the measure is adopted, or indeed whether it is or not, an 
inquiry should be made as to what was done with the law by the last Home 
Secretary, a serious subject, to which we shall probably return. 


Vor. XLVI. No. I. R 
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highest aristocratical circles, he was not a needy claimant, but 
one who only asked permission to ensure the success of his own 
plan, by superintending its details in execution, and who was 
ready to do so, if necessary, gratis, he was placed in the Treasury, 
nominally with a view to the object, but with a stipulation (a miser- 
able bargaining in such a case), that his appointment should be 
temporary; with no claim to salary for more than two years,—a 
period afterwards extended to three. 

Mr Hill found himself in the Treasury inthe same situa- 
tion as Mr Chadwick at Somerset House,—an overlooker, 
without power of interference. To influence the officials 
in St Martin’s-le-grand, it was necessary to act through the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr Baring had neither time 
nor inclination to meddle with the province of Col. Maberley. 
The secretary of the Post-office having declared himself an enemy 
of the measure, which he regarded as utterly impracticable, 
and ruinous to the revenue, the true and obvious course, 
when his evidence had failed to convince the legislature, 
was to supersede Col. Maberley by Mr Hill. ‘The change would 
not have om so humiliating to Col. Maberley as retaining office 


to carry out a plan of which he disapproved, and it need have 


inflicted no injustice, for the public would not have grudged, 
under the circumstances, the continued payment of his full salary 
as a retiring pension. The narrow cheese-paring economy 
which has prevailed instead has cost the country dear. Every- 
body knows the tendency of the mind to realise its own pro- 
phecies by sparing no effort for their accomplishment. At best 
there never can have been on the part of Col. Maberley any zeal for 
the success of the plan; and yet its success is now demonstrable. 
What would have been the triumphant progress of the measure if, 
instead of the active enmity, or at least the vis inerti@ of preju- 
diced officials, it had received the energetic support of its author, 
with free scope for his powers? The penny postage now 
realises a surplus income over expenditure of 700,000/. Is it 
too much to assume that the difference between Rowland Hill as 
secretary of the Post-office and Col. Maberley, would by this 
time have amounted to an additional 250,000/. in favour of the 
revenue ? 

The reader may inquire how it is a leiutenant-colonel, whose 
profession is the sword, finds his way into a department espe- 
cially connected with the pen. Patronage explains the enigma. 
Mr Maberley, the father, was a Government contractor, 
who spent, in contesting elections for the Whig interest, the 
money he had acquired. This gave him aclaim upon the grati- 
tude of his party, which favoured their discernment of merit in 
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his son, who appears in an appendix of the ‘Black Book’ as 
Clerk of Ordnance in 1832, with a salary of 1,200/. 

The present Government being constituted upon a broader 
liberal basis than any which has preceded it, there was a general 
expectation before the list was complete that Mr Rowland Hill 
would be made Postmaster-general; and such an appointment 
would perhaps have gone farther than any other to strengthen the 
new cabinet out of doors. Not because the Marquis of Clanri- 
carde may not prove (as nothing is impossible) as efficient an ad- 
ministrator as Mr Hill, but because the name of the latter would 
have conveyed an impression that fitness for special duties, in- 
dependent of rank, and public obligations irrespective of party, 
were at last to be recognised as principles of statesmanship. Po- 
licy and equity, however (but of the old leaven), have not been 
wholly forgotten. In the appointment of the Marquis of Clan 
ricarde some obscure notions seem to have prevailed of “justice 
to Ireland ;” and a fair share, in the general distribution of good 
things, has, therefore, been given to an Irish peer! 

Rowland Hill is now abroad, possibly studying foreign tariffs ; as 
some time back there was an idea of offering him a place in the 
Customs. Should such an offer ever be made and accepted (not 
very likely, if we understand the character of the man), we trust 
the long-room at the Custom-house will be decorated with his 
portrait. The author of penny postage in the capacity of a tide~ 
waiter would be a suitable pendant to a picture of Burns as an 
exciseman. Some remarks, however, from Lord John Russell 
towards the end of the session, upon further reforms, as needed 
in the Post-office, have led us to hope better things; but no 
rumour respecting the mode of effecting them, or the agency to 
be employed (for which one only is really suitable), has yet 
reached consistency. 


Our associations connected with the Railway Termini Com- 
mission, and its elder brother, the Commission for Metropolitan 
Improvements, carry us back to a debate (April 26, 1843), when 
our readers may remember a discussion upon a bill introduced 
by Lord John Russell, for extending the provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act to some insignificant boroughs which had been 
overlooked. The bill was opposed by Sir James Graham (who 
had then newly succeeded to office) as an ill-digested measure, 
and he taunted Lord John Russell with his zeal for the reform 
of a few petty corporations of no public impertance, while he 
could overlook the giant abuse of the corporation of London. 
“There was,” said Sir James Graham, ‘such a thing as strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel.” 


The phrase was a strong one; and the public were so much 
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misled by it, that many really imagined that the great bugbear 
which had scared the Melbourne Cabinet from even a consolida- 
tion of the police of the metropolis, would, at the first convenient 
opportunity, be summarily dealt with by the ‘ strong government’ 
of Sir Robert Peel. ‘The public were mistaken, however. 
Honours and influence, in payment for after-dinner cheers (sup- 
posed by a strange blunder to represent the sentiments of the 
merchants of London), have continued from that time to the 
present to be showered down upon a body which stands alone 
among municipal institutions as a monument of reckless wasTe, 
—the greatest in local administration the world has seen. 

Almost the first act of the late government was the appoint- 
ment of Mr Alderman Humphery, the then Lord Mayor, as one 
of the Commissioners for Setopelinnn Improvements; and the 
last, relating to Commissions, was the appointment of the present 
Lord Mayor, John Johnson, Esq., as one of the Railway ‘Ter- 
mini Commissioners ; passing over in both cases every one of 
the metropolitan members. 

Now, when we consider how little the first Commission has 
been able to effect, on the alleged ground of want of funds, the 
reflection is forced upon us, that, since the passing (Sept. 9, 
1835) of the Municipal Reform Act, from which the City was 
excepted, and the close of the late session (Sept. 1846), half a 
million of money at the very least that might have been saved 
to the public has been squandered, and squandered in the most 
literal sense of the word by that class of local administrators, of 
whom such men as Alderman Humphery and Alderman John 
Johnson are perhaps favourable specimens.* 





* The reader will bear in mind that the cost of one dinner and pro- 
cession every 9th of November is 2,000/7. That the cash allowances of 
the Lord Mayor are 8,000/., besides officers of the household, and vari- 
ous Mansion-house expenses, amounting to a similar sum; and that 
the mischief of this precedent runs throughout every branch of City 
administration, corporate and parochial. Half-a-million in eleven years 
would only be a saving of five per cent. upon the aggregate of the mis- 
cellaneous revenues of the City, of which the following is a revised 
estimate :— 

“CORPORATE AND PAROCHIAL INCOME OF THE CITY OF 
LONDON FOR PUBLIC OBJECTS. 
Trust Estates—for the relief of the poor, cure of the sick, education, £ 

religion, and general purposes (see the Charity Reports) - 360,000 
Local rates (1842) - - - - - - 
Coal and metage duties—Street and market tolls (corresponding with 

the justly obnoxious “ Octroi” system of the Continent) - 200,000 
Freedom and livery fines, fees, and other charges for corporate and 

trading privileges - - - ° - - 50,000 
Port of London, and conservancy of the rive ~ - - 60,000 


£900,000 
_ Two-thirds of the above amount are colleeted by the Corporation ; a propor- 
tion of the whole, but comparatively a small one, is devoted to objects not strictly 
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Evidence on this subject would now be thrown away. The 
amount may be more or less, but the fact of gross and palpable 
abuses is admitted by all but the parties interested, and our pre- 
sent quarrel is not with them, but with the statesmen who stoop 
to countenance those abuses, thinking that they win suffrages, 
where in fact they only earn contempt. 

We will not enter into the question of London Bridge and its 
approaches ;—public works of a metropolitan, rather than of a 
local character, entrusted by government without necessity, or 
reasonable show of propriety, to the corporation, through the in- 
fluence solely of its ‘ hospitalities,’ and its votes in Parliament. 
Assuming the execution of those works, at whatever cost, to 
constitute a legitimate claim on the part of the corporation to 
meddle generally with metropolitan improvements, the rank of a 
Commissioner was due, not to any members of the Court of Al- 
dermen, but to the gentleman under whose immediate direction, 
as chairman of the City Lands Committee, the whole of the im- 
provements referred to have been carried out. 

The ‘ Westminster Review’ has on former occasions freely 
criticised the plans of Mr Richard Lambert Jones, but whatever 
their merits or defects, practical experience and the semblance at 
least of fitness would not have been wanting in his case; and had 
he been selected, more respect would have been paid to the 
object in view, even in the opinion of the corporation, than by the 
appointment of the Lord Mayor for the time being. 

The Lord Mayor for that year (1842), Mr Alderman Hum- 
phery, however great his private worth, was morally disqualified 
from acting upon a Commission intended in the first place to pro- 
mote an embankment of the Thames,—as a wharfinger seriously in- 
terested in the property that would be affected by such a measure. 
That this consideration should have been overlooked must now 
appear the more reprehensible, inasmuch as the large pecuniary 
benefit which will probably be realisedby Mr Alderman Humphery 
from the formation of the railway terminus of the South Western 
Railway Company on the site of his wharves and warehouses at 
London Bridge, as sanctioned by his brother Commissioners, will 
re expose him and them toan uncharitable, although an 
unmerited, construction of motives. 





connected with the City; the objects for which the whole should be applied are, 
for the most part, defined by wills or by Acts of Parliament ; and the City author- 
ities tell us that which is quite true, when they say that for the greater portion of 
this vast revenue they are mere conduit-pipes. The one fact to which we have 
sought to draw attention is, that these conduit-pipes leak.” —( From the article en- 
titled “City Administration ” in the Westminster Review for March, 1845. The 
third and concluding paper on this subject.) 
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On public grounds, the qualifications of a Lord Mayor for a 
Thames embankment Commissioner would have been best tested 
by the actual state in which Lord Mayors, claiming to be con- 
servators of the river, have left the banks of the Thames to this 
day. Let any foreigner take his stand upon the wooden pier 
abomination, erected by the corporation, at the foot of Black- 
friars’ Bridge, and glance at the multitude of wooden and un- 
sightly projections visible from the same point, and what a satire 
will it not appear to him upon the state of the arts, or of construc- 
tive science in this country, that the very patrons of such deformi- 
ties of a noble stream should be especially selected for its archi- 
tectural embellishment! Doubtless it so appeared to the French 
Commissioners who visited England last year, with instructions 
from their government to profit from our example, in whatever 
they could find worthy of imitation in our public markets. 
We have elsewhere given extracts from the report of these offi- 
cial visitors, who appear to have wanted words to describe their 
feelings of loathing excited by the spectacle of reeking slaughter- 
houses in the back lanes of Newgate street, and their astonishment 
at seeing a cattle-market held in the middle of public thoroughfares, 
and droves of horned beasts dispersing in the busiest part of the 
day, through narrow and densely-crowded streets. ‘The report of 
MM. Anger, V. Baltard, and A. Husson, is silent upon the 
fact that the ex-officio representative of Smithfield Market is 
deemed by British statesmen the proper party to originate plans 
for facilitating the traffic of the metropolis, worthy of the consi- 
deration of the Legislature. ‘This it was not in their province to 
notice. It is in ours; but Shakespeare may supply the com- 
ment :— 


* Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud 
Without our special wonder ?” 


‘The appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, 
of the Royal Engineers, as one of the Railway Termini Com- 
missioners, appeared to us of a still more questionable character 
than that of a Lord Mayor on the same inquiry. Sir Frederic 
Smith was a party with Mr Bidder to the scheme of Sir Fre- 
derick ‘Trench, of a railway embankment from Westminster 
Bridge to Dowgate wharf ;—condemned by the former Commis- 
sioner as impracticable. His evidence will be found at page 52 
of their first report. This scheme was not only impracticable in 
its engineering details, but in its characteristic feature, that of an 
expensive short line, stopping short of all great points of commu- 
nication, and yet competing with the river steam-boats, it was, 
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after the experience of the Greenwich and Blackwail Railways, 
of all schemes the wildest that had appeared ; and of others better 
matured, or less unpromising, its promoter was to be the judge ! 

We have long ve of opinion that the object of a Thames 
embankment will on the whole be best attained through the 
medium of railway companies, but it surely requires but little 
practical skill to divine that a costly independent railway of only 
two miles in length could not be made remunerative ; and this 
was so well understood, that every company, without exception, 
formed during the mania of 1845, for railways either along the 
river, or in other parts of the metropolis, appears to have pro- 
posed a connexion with one or more of the main trunk lines. 
Sir Frederick Smith, however, abides by the old crotchet of Sir 
Frederick Trench. ‘The report therefore of the Railway Termini 
Commissioners in reference to one of the plans submitted to them 
contains the following passage :— 

“‘ There remains that portion of the scheme which would follow the 
line of the Thames Embankment. To this, unconnected with any 
terminus for the reception of traffic from distant parts of the country, 
and used solely as a Fine of short passenger traffic, in the manner of 
the Blackwall Railway, we are not prepared to raise any objection. 
We are, on the contrary, disposed to think that such a line might 
be a convenience to the public; at all events, it woald draw off a 
considerable portion of the overcrowded trafic of Fleet street and 
the Strand ; and, therefore, that if it can be so constructed as not to 
disfigure the embankment, or to cause any additional interference 
with the traffic of the river, and with the convenience of wharves and 
warehouses, and any deterioration of private property, it will deserve 
the consideration of Parliament.” 


The Thames Embankment and Railway Junction Company 
alluded to in the above, have, we learn, memorialised the govern- 
ment for a further inquiry, on the ground that the Commission 
(which dissolved on presenting its report) had confounded their 
plan with another for a *‘ Central Terminus,” to which they had 
never been a party; their object being not termini, but con- 
tinuity of communication ; that the Commissioners had not re- 
satel at all upon the merit of the new artery the company 
proposed to form through the City, '75 feet wide, which would 
necessarily diffuse and not concentrate the traffic, as the report 
described ; that the Commissioners had not even asked to see 
the model prepared for them of this railway street; and, in 
short, that their plans had been wholly misunderstood. 

Of course they could not be very clearly apprehended by a 
mind prepossessed with other ideas on the same subject. But 
into the extent of the misconception or misrepresentation we 
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cannot inquire. We think the plans of this company, and 
those of every other for railways in or near the metropolis, 
should have Be deferred by the Commissioners untit one 
comprehensive scheme had been matured, complete in all its 
parts, of all the new railways, and other thoroughfares likely 
to be required in London for the next twenty years; but 
the paragraph quoted is so characteristic of the kind of judg- 
ment displayed by the Commissioners throughout their whole 
report, that we are induced to draw further attention to its 
meaning by putting their recommendation in our own words : 


“We, your Majesty’s Commissioners, feel ourselves justified in 
encouraging the public to spend their money to the extent of 
500,000/., upon a railway and embankment between Hungerford 
Market, and Blackfriars Bridge, on condition, that the said railway 
shall not be made useful as a means of access to any of the main 
trunk lines entering the Metropolis from the east, west, north, or 
south ; and further cn condition, that the whole of the traffic of the 
Eastern Counties and Blackwall railways, between their present 
termini and the west end, shall pass as now through Cheapside and 
Thames street; and that no new thoroughfares shall be opened in 
that neighbourhood, however needed,—if combined with the improve- 


ment of” railway communication. 


** CANNING, 

“ DALHOUSIE, 

“ Joun Jounson, Mayor, 
“J. C, Herries, 

“J. M. F. Smirn.” 


The leading principles of the Termini Report appear to be 
that house property (on the north side of the deat should be 
respected (that is, left alone by parties willing to pay for it) ; and 
that every railway is a nuisance, or at-best but a necessary evil, 
which should be kept as much as possible at arms‘length. These 
are in striking contrast to the conclusions drawn by every friend 
of public improvement from the results of the recent sanatory in- 
vestigations. The tables alone of the Registrar-General show 
that life cannot be prolonged to age in over-crowded districts, and 
that their reconstruction, with fewer houses, and with thorough- 
fares admitting light and air, is necessary, if not for the traffic 
of the metropolis, for the public health. The mortality of the 

arish of St Botolph’s, City, is one death in 37; while in Is- 
ington it is but one in 53, and only one in 63 at Stamford Hill.* 
Attention to these and similar facts has led to the proposition of 
building suburban villages in the green fields, with cheap railway 





* Fifth Report of the Registrar-General, p. 462. 
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facilities of access, for the families of working men; instead of 
erecting new lodging houses, in London, for which societies have 
been formed ; a proposition which has received the able advo- 
cacy of Mr W. A. Wilkinson, of the Croydon Company. 

Unhappily a Termini Commission, composed as we have seen, 
was not the body to grasp such an idea, when brought before them, 
or to appreciate the importance, in reference to it, of that amal- 
gamation of interests which, by economizing resources, can alone 
render cheapness in railways attainable, or its enforcement by the 
legislature just. With an inconsistency the most extraordinary 
we have ever met with, the Commissioners state that ‘ under no 
circumstances should the thoroughfares of the metropolis be sur- 
rendered to different schemes, brought forward at different times 
and without reference to each other,’ and then conclude their re- 
port with recommending several separate schemes of precisely 
this character for legislative sanction. , 

The practical result of this inquiry, if inquiry it can be 
called, has been to give a complete monopoly of all the best 
points of communication in the metropolitan district to the 
London and Birmingham and South Western Companies. ‘This 
will be seen by a glance at the following diagram, in which the 
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dotted lines indicate the extension railways for which bills have 
been obtained during the late session; viz., the South Western 
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Extension to London Bridge; the Birmingham Extension to the 
East and West India Docks and the Blackwall Railway; and 
the West London Extension to the ‘Thames. 

“ Rejoicing with those who rejoice,” we congratulate the 
shareholders of the South Western Company upon the exclusive 
possession of three of the best termini, or stations, east, west, 
and central, the metropolis affords ;—the Birmingham share- 
holders, upon the permission given to their Company to stretch 
out two gigantic arms, and embrace the whole northern district 
of the metropolis ;—and the hitherto unfortunate Blackwall pro- 
prietors, upon their now prospective and not distant admission 
into the family of the Great North Western confederation. 

‘¢ Weeping with those who weep,” we may sympathise with the 

ublic, again sacrificed to the genius of monopoly, and with the 
shareholders of every other London company seeking improved 
means of access to their own lines; whose object has not only 
been defeated but surrounded with new difficulties, only to be 
surmounted by new applications to Parliament, new contests, 
and the lavish expenditure they involve. 

We raise no objection to the lines adopted, as far as regards 
their general direction, which is good. The objection is, that the 
lines are to be so formed as to promote “ separate interests,” and 
not the general interests of the public as connected with the 
railway communications of the whole country. 

Take, for instance, the extension line of the South Western 
Company; a viaduct railway 20 feet high and 35 feet in width, 
cutting off all communication from the south, with the river 
between Nine Elms and London Bridge, for other railways, 
and yet offering no facilities to the public for reaching from the 
west end, the Dover and Brighton lines; at the terminus of 
which it stops short by a stone’s throw, and at a point where a 
junction would be impracticable. Now, as a west end station 
for the Brighton and Dover Railways must one day be conceded, 
it is obvious that no portion of the ground should have been 
surrendered to the South Western Company until the plans of 
the whole of the southern companies had lens adjusted so as 
best to harmonize with the general object. 

In this case the neglected claims of the public correspond with 
those of the Great Western Company, which have been equally 
disregarded. The carriage of a hogshead of sugar from Thames 
street to their Paddington station costs as much as the charge 
from Paddington to Oxford, and yet they are denied the 
privilege of making a more convenient and an ornamental 
terminus out of the mud banks of the river at Charing Cross. 

We may infer from the report that the Great Western, in the 
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opinion of the Commissioners, should cross the river at Fulham, 
and avail itself of the extension line of the South Western for a 
nearer approach to the City. Such a plan would not have been 
impracticable if government had over-ruled the jealousies of 
the two companies, and had stipulated that the width of the new 
viaduct to be constructed should be increased from 35 feet to 
50 feet, or sufficiently for an additional pair of rails to be laid 
down on the broad gauge, at the expense of the Great Western 
Company. The arrangement would have been an economical 
one, promoting cheap travelling, and fair as between competing 
parties, who, if they ruin each other, will equally injure the public. 

A similar consideration should have prevailed in the case of 
the Birmingham extension to Blackwall. If the docks of Liver- 
pool should be connected by rail with the docks of London, to 
facilitate transshipments, so should the docks of Plymouth. An 
extension line, therefore, from Camden town to the East India 
Docks should be one, if we are right in our estimate of the 
ultimate goods and passenger-traffic, for at least four pair of rails, 
one of them upon the broad gauge for Great Western trains.* 

The principle of railway continutty,—that all railways should 
be linked together in the same manner as common roads which 
run into one another, without break or interruption, and form an 
endless chain, was not understood by the Commissioners. They 
saw the inconvenience that would result from a concentration of 
railway traffic, without recognising the only mode by which that 
traffic can be diffused. They push their objection to central 
termini, to the extent of saying that a terminus for several 
railways at Charing Cross, abutting upon the river and the 
broad streets which open out of Trafalgar square, is equally in- 
admissible with one in the midst of the narrow lanes of the City, 
and then proceed to recommend an additional station in South- 
wark, making St Saviour’s Church and St Thomas’s Hospital, 
to which the narrow lanes of the City and a narrow bridge are 
the only means of access, a central terminus for all the railways 
of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire. 

The most impassable part of the City, where stoppages occur 
every hour in the day, is in Gracechurch street, at the end of Lom- 
bard street, where two streams of traffic cross, one in the direction 
of the Borough, the other of the Blackwall Railway. What will 
be the obstructions at this spot when the crowding of vehicles is 
further increased by a large portion of the whshe Northern 
traffic being brought to Fenchurch street, and by the South 
Western traffic brought to London Bridge ? 


* The Great Northern Company and the Eastern Counties have obtained 
powers to run carriages upon the same line. 
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We have said enough to show that every branch of the subject 
discussed in the report of the Termini Commissioners will have to 
be reconsidered. We have never met with an official paper filled 
with such inconsequential reasoning, and yet, upon engineering 
questions especially, with more dogmatic assumption. All new 
bridges are condemned in toto. The beautiful design by Mr 
Allom, in the last Exhibition, for a bridge opposite St Paul’s, 
where it could be no interruption to the navigation, is not even 
noticed. A viaduct is declared in an ex cathedré fashion, to be, 
‘ of all methods by which a railway can be carried through a town, 
the most injurious to property ;’ and yet the viaduct of the 
South Western meets with an approval unqualified by the 
remark that it would be more convenient and less injurious to 
property in Southwark for the streets to be crossed at a level. 
Upon the advantages of atmospheric traction for towns as com- 
pared with locomotives, or even with the rope system (the 
noisiest of all), the report is silent; and silent also upon the use 
of railways along common roads, in the manner of tram roads, 
for horse power; not for increase of speed, but the saving of 
draught. Railway streets and railway arcades for the double ob- 
ject of ordinary traffic combined with railway transit are passed 
over without a word of comment;— including the plan of Mr 
Moffatt, the architect, for a street in Pimlico, 160 feet wide, 
with trees at the sides and a railway in the centre ;—and gene- 
rally upon the vast improvements which might be effected in the 
metropolis by means of the co-operation of railway companies 
with each other and the Government, and which co-operation it 
was understood the Commissioners were to promote, they do 

not appear to have bestowed a thought. 


We gladly bring these strictures to a close. Their personal 
application, in some instances, may offend ; but we seek to pratify 


no private feelings. We have no pleasure in that which ma 

ive pain to others ; and we discharge only a painful duty. ‘The 
Facts we have noted relate to objects watched with eagerness from 
the first,and some of which, as affecting the elevation of the people, 
have grown with us into a religion. Never have we salen up 
a pen undera stronger sense of the imperative obligation of plain- 
speaking. 

We conclude with a protest against any inference that may be 
drawn from this paper favourable to anti-state agitation. The 
state is the people, and the people are not to abandon themselves 
to social disorganization because they have not yet found out the 
art of securing efficiency iu their public servants. We cannot 
but confess that the minister who serves his friend at the expense 
of the public, the nation looking on, is guilty only of the same 
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fault, but on a grand scale, which multitudes commit from si- 
milar motives in the sheltered obscurity of private life: as in an 
instance which occurs to us of the chairman of a voluntary society, 
who, in the names of Education and Philanthropy, made his own 
footman master of a British school, in the Finsbury division of 
the ‘Tower Hamlets. Abuses of patronage are confined to no 
class or rank. They belong to local as well as central institutions, 
and in their redress and prevention lies the secret of goad 
government, 


*,* The subject of the preceding might be usefully extended to an 
inquiry into the efficiency of other Commissions ; Bus although we 
must decline this further task for the present, we would not lose this 
opportunity of drawing the attention of the Commissioners of the 
Fine Arts to the new regulations at the British Museum, by which 
artists are now forbidden to copy in chalk or colours effects of 
light and shade, for the study of which in the works of Rembrandt, 
&e., they were formerly in the habit of resorting to the print room. 
Whether this prohibition arises out of economy on the part of the 
trustees in not providing a sufficient number of superintendents to pre- 
vent the works being damaged, or from somebody’s friend being put 
into office who may care nothing for the progress of art, but much 
about saving himself the trouble, the fact that such a prohibition 
exists says but little for high patronage, or for the public spirit of 
the guardians of a national institution. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Peru. Reiseshizzen aus den Jahren 1838—1842. [Peru: Sketches 
of Travel, &c.] By J. J. von Tschudi. 2 vols. St Gallen. 1846. 


jm author of these volumes belongs to that class of travellers 


whose steps the reader accompanies with most pleasure through 
a wild and strange land. He is a naturalist of considerable reputa- 
tion, who spent five years in Peru, exploring its least frequented 
regions, its mountain wildernesses, and vast forests, as well as its 
towns, cities, and coasts, chiefly in pursuit of his favourite study. 
His professional occupations did not, however, so much engross his 
attention, as to prevent his collecting an ample store of the most 
interesting observations on the ways and doings of the very singular 
people among whom he sojourned. He has narrated these in a 
spirited and agreeable manner, and mingled with them vivid de- 
scriptions of the mighty works of nature he beheld, and of the toils 
and hardships, the stirring incidents, the pains and pleasures of his 
adventurous wanderings. His work is the best of the kind that has 
come before us since the first appearance of Darwin’s Journal, to 
which it may be considered a needful supplement, since it treats of a 
country to which the accomplished naturalist of the Beagle paid but 
a flying visit. 

Dr Tschudi draws a very cheerless picture of the state and pros- 
pects of Peru. Its moral degradation is significantly typified in 
the decline of its population, which has been continually diminishing 
since the establishment of its independence. That noble land, ex- 
tending over nineteen degrees of latitude, and which contained an 
enormous population at the period of the conquest, numbered, accord- 
ing to the census of 1836, less than 1,400,000 inhabitants, not so 
many as were formerly found in the department of Cusco alone. 
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The deaths in Lima, the capital, vary annually from 2,500 to 2,880, 
out of a population of 53,000; in the ten months from January 1, 
to October 30, 1841, they were 2,244; the births in that period being 
—legitimate 822, illegitimate 860—total 1,682. 


“ Not less remarkable than the number of illegitimate children (860) is 
that of the new born infants exposed and found dead (495). ‘These afford 
the most striking proofs of the immorality which prevails in Lima, espe- 
cially among the coloured people ; to them belong nearly two-thirds of 
the illegitimate births, and fully four-fifths of the children cast out to die. 
There is reason to suspect, though it cannot be positively proved, that no 
small portion of the latter suffer a violent death by the hands of their 
mothers. When a dead child is picked up before the church of San 
Lazaro, or in the street, it is carried without a word of inquiry to the 
Pantheon ; frequently it is not even thought worth while to bury it. I 
have seen the vultures dragging about the sweltering carcases of infants 
and devouring them in the populous streets. . . . On comparing the 
lists of births and deaths from 1826 to 1842, I satisfied myself that the 
annual excess of the latter over the former averages 550.” 


The immediate causes of the decrease of population are partly 
physical, such as earthquakes, epidemics, and civil wars ; but the 
main cause resides in the corruption.of the national character, which 
aggravates every calamity incident to the people. All the ignoble 
features of the Mexican character with which the works of recent 
travellers have made us familiar; a!l the private and public vices 
which the Spaniard has everywhere bequeathed to his colonial 
descendants ; present themselves in Peru in exaggerated deformity. 
The white Creoles, who constitute something less than a third of the 
— of the capital, are a gross, sensual, slothful race, generous 
and good-natured indeed, as people of this character often are, but 
otherwise displaying scarcely a trace of any manly virtue. The men 
are tall and well-proportioned, but exceedingly effeminate, with 
features that might be thought handsome, but for the expression 
stamped upon them by low and sordid indulgences. Their mental 
acquirements are, of course, very scanty :— 


“Not that they are wanting in natural abilities, but these are not 
sufficiently developed by their very imperfect education, and their inve- 
terate indolence prevents them from sulin good the deficiencies of their 
early years in after life. They seldom rise above the sphere of every day 
matter of fact, and they are ignorant of almost everything that lies 
beyond the narrow circle of their town, or at most of their district. I 
have often been astounded at the gross ignorance displayed by what were 
called well-educated Peruvians, respecting the position, extent, physical 
constitution, and the productions of their native land. Incredible as it 
may appear, it is a positive fact that a Peruvian Minister of War could 
not tell either the number of the population or the area of Peru, and main- 
tained with the utmost pertinacity that Portugal formed its eastern 
boundary, and that one might travel thither from Peru by land. Of past 
history they know little more than the name of Napoleon ; but in talkin 
of him they make the most ludicrous jumble of events, places, dates, an 
persons. For instance, a gentleman of high rank, who was universally 
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reputed to be a very learned man, once related to me at full length how 
Frederick the Great drove Napoleon out of Russia.” 


The women of Lima are far superior to the men, both corporeally 
and intellectually ; they are affectionate mothers, though their con- 
duct in other respects is anything but exemplary. It is certainly 
not for the sake of pleasing their husbands that they cling with in- 
vincible obstinacy to the use of their national walking garb, the saya 
y manto, in which they take their pleasure in the streets, making 
keen play with the one eye they leave uncovered, and quite secure 
in that disguise from detection, even by the most jealous scrutiny. 
The veil is inviolable; any man who should attempt to pluck off a 
woman’s manto would be very severely handled by the populace. 
The history of their lives comprises two phases : in the full bloom of 
their fascinating beauty their time is divided between doing nought 
and naughty doings; when their charms are on the wane they take 
to devotion and scandal. A young lady of Lima 


* Rises late, dresses her hair with orange or jasmine flowers, and waits 
for breakfast, after which she receives or pays visits. During the heat of 
the day she swings in a hammock, or reclines on a sofa, smoking a cigar. 
After dinner she again pays visits, and finishes the evening either in the 
theatre, or the Plaza, or on the bridge. Few ladies occupy themselves with 
needle-work or netting, though some of them possess great skill in those 
arts. . . . The pride which the fair Limenas take in their dainty little 
feet knows no bounds. Walking, sitting, or standing, swinging in the 
hammock, or lying on the sofa, they are ever watchful to let their tiny feet 
be seen. Praise of their virtue, their understanding, or their beauty sounds 
not half so sweetly in their ears as encomiums bestowed on their pretty 
feet. They take the most scrupulous care of them, and avoid everything 
that might favour their enlargement. A large foot (Pataza Inglesa, ‘an 
English foot,’ as they say) is an abomination to them. I once heard a 
beautiful om lady deservedly extolled by some fair dames of Lima, 
but they wound up their eulogies with these words :—‘ pero que pie, valgame 
Dios ! parece una lancha !’ (but what a foot, good heavens! it is like a great 
boat !) and yet the foot in ~~ would by no means have been thought 
large in Europe. . . . The Limenas possess in an extraordinary degree 
talents, which unhappily are seldem cultivated as they should be. They 
have great penetration, sound judgment, and very correct views respecting 
the most diversified affairs of life. Like the women of Seville, they are 
remarkable for their quick and pointed repartees, and a Limenas is sure 
never to come off second best in a war of words. They possess a rare 
firmness of character, and a courage not generally given to their sex : in 
these respects they are far superior to the dastardly vacillating men, and 
they have played as important a part as the latter (often one much more 
so) in all the political troubles of the country. Ambitious and aspiring, 
accustomed to conduct with ease the maziest intrigues, with a presence of 
mind that never fails them at critical moments, passionate and bold, they 
mingle in the great game of politics with momentous effect, and usually 
turn it to their own advantage, seldom to that of the state. 

“All these characteristics were combined in a high degree in the person 
of Doiia Francisca Subyaga, the wife of Don Agustin Gamarra, formerly 
president of Peru. She was accused, indeed, of having been the main 
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cause of the unhappy condition of Peru at the period of Gamarra’s rule, 
but I believe that the real source of the evil lay in her husband’s weakness 
and cowardice. When Gamarra and his troops were pelted with stones by 
the populace of Lima, in 1834, and he stood whining in the Plaza Mayor, 
not knowing what to do, Doia Francisca snatched his sword from his 
side, put herself at the head of the troops, and commanded a well ordered 
retreat, the only means by which it was possible to save herself and the 
remains of the army. A looker-on having ventured to make some of- 
fensive remarks on her conduct, she rode up to him and told him, that when 
she returned she would have a pair of gloves made out of his skin. She died 
of epilepsy a few months afterwards in exile in Valparaiso, otherwise she 
would certainly have fulfilled her threat four years afterwards, when things 
took a favourable turn for her party. The life of this woman, since her 
marriage with Gamarra, presents, in uninterrupted succession, such re- 
markable traits of courage, determination, presence of mind, and passionate 
emotions, that it would well employ the pen of an able biographer.” 

Of all the coloured inhabitants of Lima the free negroes are, in our 
author’s opinion, the most thoroughly and hopelessly depraved ; and 
next to them in this respect stand the Zambos, whose blood is three- 
fourths negro. The Mulattoes, or offspring of whites and negroes, 
yr ed some remarkable mental qualities; the Mestizos, too, or 
children of whites and Indians, are little inferior to the white Creoles, 


but all the other mixed races appear to be endowed with all the bad 
qualities, but none of the virtues, of the primary races. It is to be 


regretted that the Mestizos, who otherwise might form a connecting 
link between the Creoles and Indians, and becomethe nucleus of a new 
homogeneous people, look down on the Indians with a contempt which 
is returned with intense hatred. The time is probably not far distant 
when the degenerate descendants of the Spaniards will be exter- 
minated by the wrathful Aborigines. It is a curious fact that the 
first edition of Garcilaso de la Vega’s History of the Incas was 
seized and burnt by the government of Spain, because it divulged a 
prophecy registered in the temple of Cusco long before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, and which announced the destruction of the king- 
dom, but added that the Incas would be restored to their throne at 
some future time by a people from a country called Inclaterra. It 
is very strange that such a prophecy should ever have been devised 
by the natives, or attributed tothem by an author writing in Spain in 
the sixteenth century, but apart from this there would be nothing 
really to surprise us in its fulfilment. The white Peruvians are evi- 
dently not the men long to make good by force of moral superiority 
their great comparative deficiency in physical strength. The Indians 
made tierce attempts in the latter part of the eighteenth century tothrow 
off the S panish yoke, under Tupac Amaru, a descendant of their Incas, 
and his brother and son. They were vanquished at last by Spanish 
gold, but not until nearly a hundred thousand lives had been lost on 
both sides. When the liberation war was begun by the Creoles, the 
the ndians were easily persuaded to take part in the enterprise : 
“But it is a great mistake to suppose that the native Indians made 
common cause with the Creoles against the Spaniards for the purpose of 
Vou. XLVI, No. I. S 
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bringing about the present form of government ; for their real object was 
to shake off the foreign yoke, and establish a dynasty of their own after 
the pattern of their ancestors. It was not a republic they desired, but a 
monarchy, and a king chosen from the sacred family of their Incas. Of 
this the leaders of the revolutionary party were well aware, and they 
craftily affected to acquiesce in the designs of the Indians, and to labour 
for their fulfilment. Imperfectly acquainted with the true nature of the 
liberation war, in which they saw white men fighting against white men, 
the Indians turned their weapons against all Pucacuncas (pale faces) and 
Mistis, and killed Spaniards and patriots indifferently as they fell in 
their way. ‘Their exasperation rose to such a pitch that all who were not 
of Indian blood were obliged to fly from several provinces, even though 
they were the most vehement foes of the Spaniards. In Jauja, the Indians 
swore they would not leave a white dog or hen alive, and they scraped the 
very whitewash off the walls of the houses. They carried sack loads of 
white people’s heads every morning to the market place, and ripped up 
the bellies of living Spaniards ‘to see how many yards of guts a Godo 
had.’ (Godo is their nickname for a Spaniard.) When General Valdes 
crossed the river of Jauja with a squadron of cavalry, and attacked the 
Indians assembled at the village of Ataura, the latter disdained to save 
themselves by flight ; but catching the lances of the soldiers, they thrust 
them into their own breasts, crying out, Matame Godo (kill me, Godo !). 
It seemed as if they hated the foe too much to deign to fly before them. The 
bodies of 2,000 Indians covered the field, and when the wearicd Spaniards 
— no longer use their weapons they returned without the loss of a man 
to Jauja. 

” The provisional government of the patriots reinforced their armies by 
levies in the conquered provinces. This was the first time the Indians 
were employed as regular soldiers, and they soon acquired great renown 
for their coolness and their incredible power of endurance. It was but in 
few districts they came forward as volunteers, elsewhere they were forced 
conscripts, and they deserted whenever they had an opportunity. — 
After the expulsion of the Spaniards, the Indians found their condition on 
the whole very little improved ; though some oppressions were taken off, 
other new ones fell the more heavily upon them, and again they beheld 
themselves slaves in the land of their fathers. Thus ever since the first 
European victors trod his soil, down to the present day, the Peruvian 
Indian has been enthralled, oppressed, and maltreated. What wonder, 
then, if his predominant characteristic is inextinguishable hatred of all who 
are not of his own blood, and if he gives vent to it whenever he can, and 
gluts his revenge on innocent victims? This feeling is particularly strong 
in those natives who are not corrupted by sordid pecuniary interests, or 
by frequent intercourse with the Creoles. They are fully conscious of 
their strength, and never forego the delightful hope of regaining their 
long lost dominion and rights. ‘The remembrance of these things is 
incessantly and most sedulously kept alive. In most of the southern 
provinces the Indians assemble at cock crow on certain days in the hut of 
the village senior, or of the cacique, who relates to them the history of the 
Incas, the deeds of their descendants, and the insurrection of the unfortunate 
‘Tupac Amaru ; inculcates upon them hatred of the Pucacuncas ; assures 
them that the rule of their kings will be restored ; and sets before them 
their carefully preserved portraits. These traditions and prophecies will 
assuredly not remain without effect. The arbitrary proceedings of the 
government, and the conduct of the Creoles, who treat the Indians more 
as brutes than as men, are stretching the cord to breaking. The Indians 
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will once more arouse themselves and begin a war of extermination, as 
under Tupac Amaru, but with more success ; after a fearful contest, the 
will win back their native land, and restore their old constitution, wit 
some modifications, perhaps, to suit existing circumstances, but all the other 
races will have fallen victims to their merciless vengeance. 

“There are many persons acquainted with Peruvian affairs who will 
smile at the boldness of this prognostication, but on closer consideration 
they will certainly not dispute its probability. The Indians have made 
immense progress since the liberation war; they are acquainted with the 
use of fire-arms and military manceuvres, and twenty years of uninter- 
rupted civil war have kept them constantly practised in regular cam- 
paigning. Most of the fugitives from the numerous lost battles escaped 
with their arms, and these they keep carefully concealed. They are per- 
fectly acquainted with the art of making gunpowder, large quantities of 
which they prepare and consume in dovueeie at all their great festivals ; 
their mountain valleys yield the materials in abundance. 

“In 1841 I found eighteen regulation muskets concealed in a miserable 
little village on the verge of a montaiia of central Peru, in the hut of an 
alealde where I resided for some days. When I asked him off-hand to 
what end he kept so many weapons, he answered me with a furtive side- 
long look, that there would come a time when they would be of use. I 
immediately perceived how very much my discovery disconcerted him, 
and felt ageilt induced by the marked change in his demeanour to quit 
the village and the neighbourhood without delay. While I was saddling 
I observed that my host was conversing with two of his intimate friends, 
and that I was the subject of their discourse. As I was about to ride off 
he again assumed a very friendly air, and asked me what road I was going 
to take. I found it expedient, however, as soon as I was out of his sight, 
to turn off in a different direction from that which I had named to him. 

“ The public functionaries and the mestizos fail not to add perpetually 
to the accumulated fuel, which needs but a spark to burst into a devouring 
flame. So soon as the signal is given at any one point, the Indians of 
all Peru will gather with the speed of the wind under the banners of 
their leaders; but I believe that none but a man like Tupac Amaru, 
of imposing corporal and mental qualities, and of the royal lineage, will 
be able to lead the insurrection to a successful issue ; and such a man 
will be onee more forthcoming. What means of resistance can the go- 
vernment command, since its few troops consist for the most part of 
discontented Indians, who are ready at any moment to desert the hated 
service, and fight for their own interests? Even the most strenuous aid 
that could be afforded by European ships of war, would suffice at most to 
keep some harbours on the coast. The very first onset of the insurgents 
would be so terrific, that any junction between the Creoles and Europeans 
would be almost out of the question; and how small is their number 
in comparison with that of the Indians of pure blood!” 


If it admits of question whether the genius of the Peruvian 
Indians be capable of establishing a solid and enduring native form 
of government, we can scarcely doubt that they might at least lay 
the basis of such a system, which time would gradually mature. 
The erection of a negro republic in an archipelago colonised by the 
most civilised nations of Europe is a memorable precedent. It is 
probable that the Indians already possess many of the elements of a 
well-organised government ; for, besides the civil functionaries im- 
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posed on them by the republic, they have their own magistrates 
filling the same stations as their predecessors in the days of the Incas. 
In fact we may conclude that not one institution of the ancient 
dynasty has become extinct, though apparently dormant for three 
hundred years. The oppressed race seem to live less in the present 
time than in the memory of the past. 


* The character of the Peruvian Indian is uncommonly sombre: it was 
not so of yore, to judge from the lively delineations of the oldest writers on 
the country ; but 300 years of tyrannous wrong have marked it with this 
hue. It is strikingly apparent in their songs, their music, their dances, 
and their whole domestic economy. ‘Their favourite instruments are the 
pututo and the yaina. The former is a great conch shell, with which they 
produce a dismal music to accompany their mourning dances ; in former 
times it was used at royal obsequies, and now it is sounded almost exclu- 
sively on the solemn days of mourning for the fallen native —— 
The jaina, which appears to be a more modern invention, is an extremely 
slangle kind of clarionet, made out of a large reed. The tone is thrillingly 
sad, unlike that of any other known instrument, and of almost marvellous 
effect. The wildest horde of Indians, in the uproar of debauchery or in 
the fiercest broil, grow still, as if by enchantment, if suddenly they hear 
tke notes of the jaina, and mute and motionless as statues, they hang in 
rapt attention on the magic melody. A tear will steal into the Indian's 
hard eye, that before, perhaps, was never moistened but by intoxication, 
and the sobs of the women are the only sounds that disturb the almost 
unearthly music. The sad strains of the jaina awaken a nameless, vague 
yearning, and leave behind them for days a painful void ; and yet the 
magic tones are always heard again with unabated eagerness.” 

There is less reason to hope that the danger with which the Creoles 
are threatened will be averted, since they give themselves up to a 
blind security, and display no less infatuation than the Spaniards did 
before them. The despised Indians know how to conspire and to 
keep their own counsel. They give proof of this by the strictness 
with which they preserve the secret of many rich silver mines known 
only to themselves through traditions handed down from father to 
son for centuries, Fully aware of the mischiefs which have been 
brought on them by mining operations, and unwilling moreover to 
enrich the hated whites and the mestizos, they leave the mines un- 
wrought, and have recourse to them only in case of urgent need. 
Nothing can win their secret from them; even the wonder-working 
power of brandy is here ineffectual. 


“During my residence in Jauja, in 1841, an Indian who had accom- 
a me some years before in a tour in the mountains, begged me to 
end him acrow-bar. I did so, and he brought it back some days sub- 
sequently with the point all covered with silver. Soon afterwards I heard 
that he had been roughly used by the subprefect, and cast into prison, 
because he had been selling very rich silver ore ; and when asked where 
he had got it, he answered, on the road, which of course nobody believed. 
When I was again in Jauja, a year later, the same Indian came to me 
and said that he had been shut for many months in a dark hole and almost 
starved, because the subprefect wanted to compel him to betray the seerct 
of the mine; but he had always stuck to his first statement. After some 
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beating about the bush, knowing well that I would not betray him, he 
told me that he really knew a wide lode of very valuable sulphuret of 
silver, of which he showed me a sample, but that it was only at his 
open need that he extracted ore from it. The excavation was shallow ; 

e used to carry away the rubbish from it to a distance of some leagues, 
and the opening he covered so carefully with cactus and turf that it was 
impossible to discover it. This Indian lived in a miserable but, three 
leagues from Jauja, and hardly earned the scantiest subsistence by the 
trade of cutting wooden stirrups. When called on to pay the contribution, 
which is levied with inexorable strictness, he used to go and fetch a half 
arroba of ore, sell it in Jauja, and satisfy the tax-gatherer with the 
proceeds.” 


Peru is traversed throughout its whole length by two vast parallel 

chains of mountains, which the Creoles call indifferently the Andes 
and the Cordilleras. Our author suggests to geographers the expe- 
diency of avoiding this confusion by restricting the name of Andes 
to the eastern, and that of Cordilleras to the western chain, and he 
justifies this distinction by etymological arguments. The western 
range accompanies the shores of the Pacific at a distance of sixty or 
or seventy English miles, and it is very remarkable that all the 
waters from its eastern slopes find their way to the Atlantic, breaking 
through the chain of the Andes. In all South America there is not 
one known exception to this rule, not one instance in which the 
Cordilleras give passage to a river flowing from the Andes,—a fact 
which is the more surprising since the former chain is lower than 
the latter in Southern Peru and Bolivia. This phenomenon seems 
quite inexplicable by any other conjecture than that the Andes are 
of more recent elevation than the western mountains, and that they 
rose gradually in insulated masses between which the rivers wore 
continually deeper and deeper channels. Between the Andes and 
the Cordilleras lies a vast expanse of scarcely inhabited plains, 
12,000 feet or more above the level of the sea. They are called in 
the native tongue Puna, which is equivalent to the Spanish despolbado. 
Their aspect is extremely monotonous and dreary, the surface being 
covered with meagre, faded-looking grasses, never showing a patch 
of green. Here and there only one sees a solitary stunted tree of 
the quenua species, or large tracts covered with the reddish brown 
stalks of the ratana, both of which are highly prized by the inha- 
bitants of the wilderness, as affording fuel or materials for roofing 
their huts. Animal life presents more variety and interest in the 
ee for here the largest mammalia of Peru are indigenous—the 
lama and its congeners, the alpaca, the huanacu, and the vicuna. 
The climate is as ungenial as the landscape. Cold winds sweep from 
the frozen Cordillera over the plain, regularly accompanied for four 
months with daily violent snow-storms. 


“Tt often happens that the traveller passes suddenly out of these cold 
winds into very warm currents of air, which are sometimes two or three 
feet, oftener several hundred fect wide, and occur in parallel lines at 
repeated intervals, so that one may pass through five or six of them in 
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the course of a few hours. I found them femme pew frequent in the 
months of August and September in the highland plains between Chaca- 
palpa and Huancavelica. As far as my repeated observations extend, the 
general direction of these currents is the same as that of the Cordillera, 
namely S.S.W. and N.N.E; My course once led me for several hours 
longitudinally through one of these warm streams of air which was not 
more than seven and twenty paces wide. Its temperature was 11 deg. 
R. higher than that of the contiguous atmosphere. It appears that these 
streams are not merely temporary, for the arrieros often predict with 
great accuracy where they will be encountered ; nor are they to be con- 
founded with the warm air of narrow rocky ravines, since they extend 
over the open plain. The cause of this curious phenomena is well de- 
serving of minute inquiry by meteorologists.” 


The name of puna is likewise applied to the painful effects 
which the rarefied air of the highlands produces on the animal 
economy; other names for which are “sorroche,” ‘ marreo,” and 
“ veta.” They usually appear at an elevation of 12,600 feet and 
upwards, and consist in difficulty of respiration, dizziness, palpitation 
of the heart, and extreme lassitude and weakness of the limbs. The 
capillary vessels of the eyes, nose, and lips often give away, and 
blood issues from them in drops. The same thing takes place also in 
the mucous membranes of the lungs and bowels, and bad cases of 
veta are accompanied by hemoptysis and bloody diarrhea, that 
often end fatally. The natives, who are ignorant of the true cause 
of this malady, ascribe it to metallic chutes and Dr Tschudi 
seems to think that their opinion may not be altogether unfounded, 
for there are regions notorious for the severity of their veta, though 
they lie lower than others which are much less so; there must there- 
fore be some other unknown condition of climate at work besides 
rarefaction of the air, and it does so happen that regions abounding 
in ore are particularly ill-famed for the veta. Men and animals born 
in the mountains suffer little from the veta, and strangers become 
acclimated against it; but the latter is not the case with some do- 
mestic animals, particularly cats, which cannot live at an elevation 
of 1,300 feet. Innumerable attempts have been made to keep them 
in the mountain villages, but the animals always died in the course 
of a few days in horrible convulsions. Water boils at so low a tem- 
perature in the high regions, that potatoes and meat cannot be made 
soft by twenty-four hours’ boiling. The Indians have no suspicion 
of the real cause of the phenomenon, and ludicrously find fault with 
the vessel, or with the pasture, or the age of the animal whose flesh 
defies cooking. Even the better class of Peruvians exhaust them- 
selves in conjectures on the subject, and our author knew a parish 
priest who had sheep fetched from the low valleys, thinking their 
mutton would be more easily boiled. We extract our author’s 
account of one day’s lonely wanderings in the Puna. He started at 
early morning, in the midst of a thick fog, through the deep snow 
that had fallen overnight :— 


“ I rode along a sorry track up the gentle declivity, often compelled to 
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make wide detours round rocks or swamps, which I could not pass over. 
The latter are particularly irksome to the traveller, for he loses much time 
in going round them, and if he attempts to pass through them he is every 
moment in danger of being cutlioned up with his beast, or if less unlucky 
he may leave the floundering animal to its fate, and pursue his way on 
foot. Even when the country is open, the swamps are often hard to discern, 
and the ground gives way beneath him when he least expects it. In the 
morning, however, one may ride safely over spots which are impassable 
later in the day, after the sun has thawed them. After the lapse of several 
hours, the sun at last dispersed the mist, the snow disappeared in afew 
minutes, and I looked round on the lonely landscape with renewed vigour. 
I had reached a height of nearly 14,000 feet above the sea. On both sides 
of me rose the peaks of the Cordillera clothed in eternal ice, with single 
gigantic pyramids towering to the heavens. Behind me lay, deep and 
deeper, the obscure valleys of the lower mountain regions, with their 
seareely discernible Indian villages, and stretching far away until they 
blended with the horizon. Before me lay the immense billowy extent of 
the upland plains, here and there broken by long low craggy ranges of 
hills. It seemed to me as if Nature breathed out her last breath in these 
lonely snow-fields of the Cordillera. Here Life and Death meet together, 
and wage their everlasting warfare; and how might the conflict end for 
me, for my lot too was involved in the issue? I could not tell. 

** How little life had the sun awakened all round me, where the dull 
green puna grass, hardly a finger high, blended with the greenish glaciers ! 
Glad was I to greet the purple gentiana, the brown calceolaria, and 
other old acquaintances of the vegetable world. Not a butterfly hovered 
yet in the thin atmosphere, not a fly or winged insect; at most the busy 
naturalist might find a dusky beetle under a stone—a rare prize. Here 
and there the slow tortoise crept out of its hole, or a half-starved lizard 
lay on a stone warming its lithe limbs in the sun. As I rode further, living 
creatures met my view in more abundance, beasts and birds, few in species, 
but individually numerous. Amazing is the wealth of animal life in these 
mountain plains. The vital exuberance of the tropics seems to triumph 
alike over the bleak cold of the Puna, and the scorching sunshine of the 
Llanos ; there the first fall of rain, here the first glimpse of the sun, calls 
it forth with astonishing quickness. The hlank monotony of the region had 
almost disappeared. Banke of vicuiias approached me inquisitively, and 
fled away again with the speed of the wind. In the distance I saw quiet 
stately groups of huanacus, gazing suspiciously on me and passing along ; 
-— roes started up from their rocky lairs, and rushed up the slopes 
with loud brayings ; the curious horned puna-hart (tarush) came slowly 
out of its hole, and stared at me with its great, black, wondering eyes, 
whilst the lively rock-hares (viscachas) sported familiarly, and nibbled the 
scanty herbage that grew in the clefts of the rocks. 

“1 had plodded on for many hours, observing the varieties of life in this 
singular alpine region, when | came upon the carcass of a mule, which had 
— fallen under its burden, and been left by its driver to perish of 

unger and cold. My presence startled three ravenous condors from their 
repast. Shaking their crowned heads and darting fiery glances at me 
from their Mined-aies eyes, two of them rose on their giant wings, and 
hovered threateningly, in ever narrowing circles round my head, whilst 
the third, croaking furiously, stood on the defensive near the booty. 
Holding my gun in readiness, I rode cautiously by the critical spot, 
without the least desire of further disturbing the banquet. —* bd * 
It was new two o’clock in the afternoon, and I had been riding on a con- 
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tinual, though gradual, ascent since dawn. My panting mule slackened 
his pace, onl halted from time to time, and seemed unwilling to climb a 
height that rose before me; I alighted to relieve the animal and my own 
limbs at the same time, and began to walk up hill; but I immediately 
experienced the effects of the rarefied air, and I felt at every step an 
uneasy sensation I had never known before. I was obliged to stop for 
breath, but I could hardly respire ; I tried to move, but was overcome by 
an indescribable oppression ; my heart beat audibly against my ribs ; my 
breathing was short and interrupted,.a world’s load seemed to be on my 
breast ; my lips were blue, tumid and cracked, and the blood oozed from 
the swollen vessels of my eye-lids. My senses were leaving me; I could 
neither see, nor hear, nor feel distinctly ; a grey mist floated before my 
eyes, tinged at times with red, when the blood gathered on my eye-lids. 
I felt myself involved in that conflict between life and death, which I had 
before imagined in surrounding nature ; my brain reeled, and I was com- 
pelled to lie down. Had all the riches of the world, or the glories of 
eternity, been but a hundred feet higher, I could not have stretched out my 
hand towards them. 

‘ T lay in this half-senseless condition until rest had so far relieved me that 
I could just with difficulty mount my mule. It was time to be gone, for 
a tempest was gathering on the horizon. A heavy fall of snow came on, 
accompanied with an icy wind, and in less than half an hour the ground 
was everywhere covered with snow a foot deep. Swamp and hill, dale 
and crag, seemed now one undistinguishable surface ; all trace of my path 
was lost, and my position was growing worse every moment. Had I then 
been as well acquainted with the Puna as I afterwards became, I would 
have shaped my course by the flight of birds, but unluckily I followed the 
fresh track of a herd of vicufias which was lost ina swamp. I discovered 
this too late; my mule had suddenly sunk in so deeply that it could not 
scramble out ; in great trepidation I alighted cautiously, and with incredible 
difficulty contrived to dig out the legs of my beast with my dagger. After 
wandering up and down in all directions, I at lastfound the path, which was 
marked by skeletons protruding above the level of the snow. They were 
the remains of beasts that had fallen under their load,—a welcome and yet 
ominous token for the lonely wanderer! The clouds were now suddenly rent, 
and the blazing light of the tropical sun was reflected from the dazzlin 
surface of snow. Ny eyes were instantly smitten with surumpe (ophthal- 
mia); they began to smart violently, and it was only with a handkerchief 
before my face I was able to pursue my way, tormented with the appre- 
hension of chronic ophthalmia, or of total blindness. 

“ Half an hour afterwards the scene was repeated over again—thunder, 
lightning, wind and snow, then sunshine, then storm again. I continued 
my route with extreme difficulty, the mule hardly able to drag its limbs 
through the accumulated snow. Night was coming on; exhausted with 
cold, hunger, and fatigue, I could scareely hold the bridle, and my feet 
were insensible, though partly protected 4 the broad wooden stirrups. I 
had almost given myself up for lost, when I observed a cave beneath an 
overhanging rock. I hastened to explore it, and found it would afford 
me some shelter from the wind. I unsaddled the mule, tied it to a stone, 
spread my cloak and trappings for a bed on the damp ground, and ap- 
peased my hunger with a little roasted maize and cheese. I then lay 
down, but was long kept awake by the piercing clamours of the night 
birds. At last I slept, but was again awakened by an intolerable burnin 
and smarting in the eyes ; the lids were glued together with coagulate 
blood. There was no hope of sleep or rest, and I thought the night would 
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never end. When I reckoned that day must be diwning I opened my 
smarting eyes, and discovered all the horrid misery of my situation. A 
frozen human corpse had served for my pillow. Shuddering, I went in 
search of my mule to quit the dismal spot, but my distresses were not yet 
at anend. The poor beast lay dead on the ground ; inits ravenous hunger 
it had eaten the poisonous garbancillo. Poorcreature! Many a hardship 
had it shared withme. I turned back to the cave in despair; what could 
Ido? At last the sun shone brightly, the snow was gone ; I felt my spirits 
wonderfully revived, and began to inspect the body of my lifeless com- 
panion. Was it one of my own race, a traveller who had perished of 
cold and hunger? No, it was a half-caste Indian, and many deadly wounds 
in the head showed that he had been killed by the slings of Indian robbers, 
who had stripped him naked and hid him in the cave. 

“I seized my gun and shot a rock-hare, gathered a little fuel, and using 
a bone for a spit, I roasted the flesh and made a not very savoury break- 
fast. I then waited quietly to see what might befal. It was about noon 
when I heard at intervals a monotonous, short cry, and starting to my 
feet at the well-known sounds, I ascended the nearest rock, and perceived 
the two Indian llama drivers I had seen the day before. I prevailed on 
them by means of a small present of tobacco to let me have one of their 
llamas to carry my baggage. I cast a handful of earth on the corpse of 
the murdered man, and left the unlucky spot.” 

If our space allowed we would offer, as a contrast to this stern 
picture, our author’s accounts of the beautiful sierras of Peru, of the 
mining districts, and their strange inhabitants ; we would accompany 
him te his lonely log-hut in the heart of the primeval forest, and go 
over the chronicle of his Crusoe-like existence ; but we must content 
ourselves with referring our readers to the original for these and many 
other interesting particulars. 





Mes Vacances en Espagne [My Vacations in Spain]. By E. Quinet. 
Paris, 1846. 

‘MV HE author of ‘ Ahasvérus,’ as he likes to be called, M. Michelet’s 

colleague and alter ego, invites us to accompany him in soul 
upon a contemplative tour beyond the Pyrenees. We have re- 
peatedly gone over the ground of late with travellers of divers kinds 
and conditions, some of them shrewd, lively, and humorous, others 
common-place and at times rather heavy on hand, but most of whom 
we should prefer to M. Quinet as our guides and fellow travellers. 
We acknowledge his ability, and question not the sincerity of his 
high-wrought emotions, but his ways of thinking are far too trans- 
cendental for our sublunary habits. Mysticism is to him as the 
breath of his nostrils; he revels in dim abstractions, while we are 
asking after palpable realities. He is sometimes happy in his ob- 
servations and his guesses, but for the most part he sees in a mes- 
meric trance, and utters his visions in rodomontade. His language 
is by turns lofty, plaintive, severe, imaginative, impassioned ; but 
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unhappily we are often puzzled to know what it means. Neverthe- 
less, we should not reject his aid towards solving the complicated 
congeries of enigmas which Spain presents to our wondering minds. 
His very defects may here prove useful auxiliaries, the force of 
sympathy enabling him to detect intuitively some secrets that escape 
the scrutiny of inquirers armed only with the powers of common 
sense and common experience. A woman will immeasurably surpass 
the subtlest philosopher, or the craftiest politician, in the art of un- 
ravelling the tangled web of a woman’s hidden feelings; Lear’s 
insanity reveals itself in his confabulations with mad Tom; and in 
Spain’s distempered organisation there are cords most readily 
responsive to the touch of a simulated lunacy, or a fantastic mum- 
mery, such as M. Quinet exhibits by turns. Let us hear him then, 
especially in his more intelligible moods. 


“THE CONSTITUTIONAL MADONNA.” 

“The majority of Isabella II, which had been postponed for several 
weeks, is to be celebrated to-day. The portraits of that constitutional 
Madonna have been hung up since day-break at the church porches. ‘The 
innocent Nina, not more than four or five months old, is clad in the royal 
mantle, with a heavy crown on her head ; she lays her finger on a book, 
the moment selected by the painter being no doubt that in which her 
Majesty is sulkily spelling through the constitution. I do not think there 
is one window or balcony in the town that is not hung with silk or woollen 
drapery. The poorest people hang out some gaudy rag. Of all the feel- 
ings of the Spaniards this adoration of the sovereign (idvlo de todos los 
buenos Espanoles) is the one most remote from us, and which I have the 
most difficulty in comprehending; and yet such is the might of the 
genuine feelings of a multitude, that it is impossible to escape being affected 
»y it at last. An undefinable emotion pervades the air; the eyes are 
filled with tears. 


[We will not attempt to translate the following bit of mysticism. ] 


“ Comment exprimer la profondeur, le génie du regard de ce peuple qui 
cherche dans tout un présage? Celui qui trouverait le mot, le secrét que 
ce peuple roule aujourd’hui dans son cceur, cet homme-li étonnerait le 
monde, 

“*T was disgusted in Germany by the inert obsequiousness of the crowd 
in the grand galas of the sovereigns; but here, 1 know not how it is, 
man’s dignity scarcely suffers by the idolatry ; the festival of the monarchy 
is at the same time that of equality. The grand dignitaries defile before 
me, all bedizened, in shabby old hackney coaches, which have been 
dragged forth from their long repose for this occasion. Yesterday, when 
the queen drove through the streets there was not a woman in the crowd 
but looked more royal than herself. To-day the men of the lower classes, 
in their hats & la Fernando Cortez, their embroidered vests and cloaks, 
look a hundred times more — than the senators and chamberlains in 
their ugly modern costume. Judging by the eyes alone, the nobility are 
here in the street, and the bourgeoisie are at court. 

“The cannons roar under the royal balcony ; the bells peal from the 
steeples built by Philip I1; and are responded to with Riego’s hymn, the 
Spanish Marseillaise, that smacks of the bolero as much as of the military 
march. Streams of milk flow in the square of the Autos-da-fe, to the great 
scandal of the ‘Tarentula,’ a journal which alone on this day lifts up its 
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voice, counselling to spare the drained ‘dugs of Spain. But the festival 
would not be complete without a dash of tragedy. ‘lowards the close of 
the day, upon a vague rumour of riot—a suspicion snuffed upon in the air— 
the troops fired three volleys upon the crowd as they were drinking le- 
monade. The people disperse, and again assemble, straw is spread over 
the blood on the ground and the amusements are continued ; they dance 
on the red-stained straw, and it is remarked that the ball to which Isabella 
II invited the people has turned out to be a funeral. Is this ominous? 
What means the blood-spot on the hem of the maiden’s robe ?--But 
already these gloomy forebodings have passed away, and every one hurries 
to secure a place in the theatre, to see the pieces composed for this impor- 
tant occasion by the first poets of Madrid. 

“* Pray,’ said Ito my neighbour, in the theatre del Principe, ‘ who is 
that extraordinary person in the black cloak who opens the piece with so 
much violence?’ ‘Eh, what!’ replied the man, ‘don’t you know him in 
your country ? He is the cause of all our woes—the spirit of party.’ ‘ And 
that other in the red cloak motionless at yonder door? His part seems to 
consist in knocking there without ever being able to get in.’ ‘ You are 
right, Senor, he will not get im one step, you may be sure ; he is the 
stranger vainly endeavouring to thrust himself into Spain.’ * And that 
other in a Jewish gabardine?’ ‘Oh, there is no mistaking him; look 
at his pale, haggard cheeks, and you cannot fail to recognise in him the 
vile interest that is always hungry, though it devours our public men one 
after the other.’ 

“I admired the facility exhibited by this individual of the lower class, 
of seizing on these abstractions and feeling alively interest inthem. After 
many dialogues the several personages withdrew, abashed before the ap- 
parition of the great Isabella the Catholic, who came forth, resuscitated 
from her tomb, with the book of the constitution in her hand. 

** At the theatre of /a Cruz, Zorilla, the prince of modern Spanish poets, 
introduced together on the stage, War, in classic armour, to typify her 
pagan soul, Peace, a noble matron, clad in white, and Good Faith, in the 
costume of a Castilian peasant. But the personage that attracted universal 
applause was Echo, a maiden in a fancy garb, vestida al capricho. In verses 
as diversified as her costume, she collected all the voices of Spain, from 
the buzz of the insects in the field, to the psalmody of the monks and the 
whistling of the grape-shot in the civil wars. This poetic vocalisation of 
Spain is interrupted by the arrival of Time, armed with his hour-glass and 
his scythe. The age 1s about to end ; old ‘Time turns his glass and the 
new epoch commences. On a sudden the stage is brilliantly illuminated, 
and the startled genius of War and Barbarism exclaims, ‘ What sudden 
splendour inundates this palace?’ Whereunto Peace replies, ‘It is the 
sinile of isabella 11, Es la sonrisa de Isabella Segunda.’ 

“ At these words a shower of bouquets falls from the boxes; the enthu- 
siasts of the pit throw their hats on the stage at the feet of Echo, Peace, 
and Time, whose wrinkled front unbends. The whole reminds me of the 
autos sacramentales of Calderon. ‘This people have such an exuberance of 
life that it bestows a part of its store on abstractions that have no meaning 
for the rest of the world ; it inaugurates the constitutional government 
like an auto da fe. ‘ 

“Nothing could be more sinister than the remainder of this holiday. 
Sentinels are placed at every issue, and all who pass are obliged to open 
their cloaks and show that they do not conceal an arsenal of escopetas. I 
hear shots at a distance at the end of the Calle de Alcala.” 
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M. Quinet is shut up by the civil war in Cadiz :— 


** Reports of insurrections follow fast one upon the other. Carthagena, 
Murcia, Alicante are in open revolt, and the insurgents have seized the 
steamers. On the other hand the government oe keeps its promise 
to shoot on proof merely of identity. The state of siege is rendered more 
stringent every day by fresh decrees of the Captain-General. Yesterday 
I remarked this one : No one shall wear moustaches, gold or silver lace or 
a foraging cap on pain of exile or death. You who read these threats 
imagine that a whole province is cast into dismay by them. Not at all. 
A nation has a pistol clapped to its throat and only laughs at it. Let me 
explain this prodigy which I have repeatedly observed, which must ex- 
ceedingly astonish the rest of Europe, and which is indeed peculiar to 
Spain : no party there can strike terror into the other.” 

“ You may give up all thought of understanding the struggles and con- 
flicts of this country, if you do not at once see that you have before you a 
people who, after having been subjected to a ’93 that lasted full three cen- 
turies, and possessed by an immense terror, has at last thrown it off. The 
Inquisition rendered Spain the dreadful service of extinguishing in it the 
sense of fear. After the holy office no bloody spectacles can surprise or 
awe the imaginations of men. Hence the fundamental difference be- 
tween the French and the Spanish revolutions is, that what was for a 
while the soul of the former is impotent in the latter. The one was based 
on terror ; the other has rendered it impossible. What could Robespierre 
do after the grand inquisitor? And how could the Committee of Public 
Safety inspire with fear mon who had passed through the reign of eccle- 
siastical terror in the silence of Philip? The very guillotine of ’93 would 
lose its edge after the slow and mystic auto da fe; for what augmented 
the horror of those days was the secresy and sileace. All Spain trembled 
when no one knew where was the scaffold. It was felt, it was seen in 
evory shadow. The lowest familiar of the Holy Office, stealing round the 
corner of a street, with downcast eyes, carrying with him threats of hell, 
was a hundred times more formidable than all the captains-general who 
now placard death in every corner of the peninsula.” 


Poetry and the drama in Spain enter largely into the matter of 
our author’s speculations: — 


“* We were seated one evening according to custom, as silent as Ugolino 
in the tower of famine, and om with a glass of water before him, when 
in came Francisco Alvares, of Castrogeritz, an old liberal who was seeking 
a place in the police. He had evidently met with some refusal that day. 
* Yes, Seiior,’ said he, ‘I would without a moment's hesitation give the 
ministers, the congress, the senate, and its macebearers the journalists, 
and the whole constitutional machine, for those two faces you see there 
painted on my snuff-box.’ So saying, he threw it grimly on the table, 
called for his glass of water, and sank into silence like the rest of us. 

“1 took up the snuff-box, and curiously examined the two magic por- 
traits that were worth more than a revolution. ‘You do not surprise 
me,’ I said, after a moment’s contemplation ; ‘I recognise here an old 
acquaintance, a face I have seen in the Cortes.’ Of course ; who could 
fail to recognise Joachim Lopez? What a speaking countenance! What 
an orator! He is not the man that would leave without destino (em- 
ployment) an honest fellow with two Carlist balls in his body! ‘The 
other face I really cannot make out. This grave oval hidalgo visage, this 
ingenuous minstrel face, this forehead like that of a mussulman angel. . .’ 
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‘It is plain you do not care much about authors, otherwise you would not 
be at a loss to name the twin-brother of Lopez in renown and love of 
Spain, the prince of our writers, the pearl of our poets, the illustrious 
Zorilla, who, thank God, is never absent from me.’ ‘ What, so young,’ I 
replied. ‘ He looks like the youngest-born of Niobe.’ ‘ May be so; but 
young as he is, that does not hinder him from composing his tragedy 
every fortnight, not to mention the shower of verses that falls every 
morning from his pen.’ 

“What! thought I to myself, there is still in this world a country 
where the poet has a place beside the tribune, in the hearts of disap- 
pointed alguazils !” 


The theatres afforded M. Quinet abundant proof of this lively 
susceptibility for the charms of poetry which pervades the Spanish 
people. The modern Spanish drama derives no adventitious aid 
from external appliances. The body of the house is always gloomy 
and shabby ; the stage properties are as meagre as those of the fif- 
teenth century—a partition like a common parlour screen separates 
Don Pedro from the conspirators who are plotting against him; the 
music is wretched and the actors intolerable. The sole power of 
poetry satisfies the spectators, and makes up for the deficiencies of 
the property-man, the scene-painter, and the actor. 


* Listen to the endless and monotonous lamentation of yonder actress 
in the Guzman of Gil y Zarate. Her dreary jeremiade nevertheless 
brings down a shower of sonnets from all quarters. ‘ What superhuman 
voice is this? Is it a goddess that speaks, or an angel?’ Some waft burn- 
ing kisses towards the goddess, others of less sanguine temperament fling 
their hats, as figuring a part of themselves, at her adored feet. ‘ What is 
her name?’ I said to my neighbour, a mule-driver, who had in this manner 
just sent his majestic sombrero, newly trimmed and adorned with two cock- 
ades, rolling to the middle of the stage. ‘I have not the honour to know 
her,—no tengo el honor de conocerla, replied the mule-driver gravely, with- 
out giving a thought to the important gage he had flung into the lists, 
and which at that very moment ran a very great risk of being cut up by 
the glittering spurs of Guzman the Good.” 


The reason why poetry and the drama retain in Spain the popu- 
larity and the fascination which they have lost in other lands, is 
because they are essentially popular in language and form. 


“Imagine a people whose literature is written almost entirely to 
metres like those of Beranger’s chansons, for such is the case in Spain. 
When a French artisan writes verses, his foremost care is to abandon the 
popular rhythm. From the very outset he forgets the humble burthens, 
the simple spontaneous tone and manner of the multitude, and becomes 
an academician on a lower scale. In Spain, on the contrary, the people 
give the tone, and the poet adopts it. ‘The noble author aspires to repro- 
duce the ditties of the poor, the Duke de Rivas engages in rivalry with 
his muleteer. In his interesting volumes of historical romances he gives 
the noblest reminiscences of Spain, in strains such as are sung by the 
arrieros. It isnot uncommon for the poet to soar a biblical flight, but 
the accent of the people still adheres to him 3 and by the uniformity of its 
beat, that short measure which is that alike of the middle ages and of our 
times, of the muletcer and of Calderon, expresses better than any 
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description could do the intrinsic principle of equality that levels all the 
outward distinctions of Spanish life.” 

The Spanish poets of the present day do not avail themselves as 
they might of their peculiarly favourable position in this respect. 
They do not seem to value at its real worth the privilege of possess- 
ing the popular ear, which the pocts of other lands have nearly 
closed against themselves, by cultivating a literary language too 
distinct and remote from that of the ballad and other native produc- 
tions of untutored poetic feeling. Instead of addressing themselves 
to the thoughts, feelings, and circumstances of their own times, and 
bestowing on their nation a living literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, these men seek only to resuscitate that of the sixteenth. With 
a revolution going on around them, they sedulously ignore all that 
belongs to the present day, and care only to amuse their countrymen 
with gorgeous phantoms, when they should enlighten, encourage, 
reprove, inspire, and guide them. 

No aspiro a mas laurel ni a mas hazaiia 
Que a una sonrisa de mi dulce Espaiia. 


“T aspire to no glory beyond that of winning a smile from my 
sweet Spain ;” so says Zorilla, the most eminent writer of this day 
in the Peninsula. 

The fault is perhaps to be imputed rather to want of boldness and 
energy of will than to deliberate design. The authors only acquiesce 
to the wishes of the public, who do not like to see themselves repre- 
sented to the life in their actual condition and habits, and to have 
their social miseries and vices displayed without disguise. The very 
journalist who declaims against public corruption would not tolerate 
its embodied exhibition on the stage. A knavish, rascally statesman 
may be put upon the stage, but he must be a Frenchman ; otherwise 
the thing would not be endured. A play on the Spanish conspiracy 
against Venice was produced this year, but the spectators were so 
enraged at the failure of the conspirators, as to which the author had 
conformed to historical truth, that they tore up the benches and 
threatened to demolish the theatre. Next day the same piece was 
announced for repetition with this addition, “ N.B. It is the people 
who are finally triumphant.” Thus society and the poet agree in 
banishing importunate truth from the stage, where stalks a Spain, 
full of heroism, chivalry, gallantry, good faith, clemency, and mag- 
nanimity. Delighted with its dream, the public refuses to be 
awakened ; the grandeur of the middle ages solaces it for the humi- 
liations of the present day ; and amidst all her new vices Spain seats 
herself gravely every evening to be glorified for her past virtues. 

“ Once only there was found a poet bold enough to put without disguise 
on the stage Royalty and the Church, each in its naked wretchedness. 
What had never been said in Spain but in whispers, was that day promul- 
gated in startling verses in the ‘ Charles II’ of Gil y Zarate. The poet per- 
sonified three centuries of decrepitude and ruin in that Spanish monarch. 
On that stage where the royal person had always been held inviolably 
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sacred, there entered an imbecile phantom of a king, attended by a train 
of familiars of the Holy Office. A king who, dying of the disease of his 
own kingdom, believes himself bewitched and applies to the inquisitors 
for a cure ; processions of monks to heal the distraught ; the confessor dis- 
maying him with fear upon fear ; the ceremonious agony ofa nation bent 
beneath the terror of the Holy Office,—all this spoke of itself to the souls 
of Spaniards. The poet had evidently opened an unfailing source of popu- 
laremotion. ‘The effect of this drama was immense, at can easily con- 
ceive that it should have been so. Every one felt himself, like Charles, 
bewitched with a malady which he knew not how to cure. 

‘“‘ But the author seems to have been forthwith astounded at his own 
daring ; the poets but discovered their own power, and were frightened at 
the thought of exerting it. Renouncing the realities of the modern world, 
they returned penitently to the world of Lope de Vega and of Calderon, as 
if to revive the forms of the national genius was the consummation of the 
revolution in their art! On this principle the poets of the present day 
seem to content themselves with bringing back the rhythms and the 
charming melodies of the old theatre. They have recourse to the same 
artifices, cast their pieces in the same moulds, and wonder that they 
cannot match the marvellous productions they imitate ; never reflecting 
that they have not substituted a new spirit for the ancient one which they 
possess not. . . . Was ever man less indifferent to the passions of his time 
than the Spanish poet of the sixteenth contury? Did he not employ as 
his weapons every contemporary opinion, emotion, prejudice, fury, and 
fanaticism? While the rest of Spain seemed already dead, the pulse of 
public life continued to beat in his heart. What constitutes the origi- 
nality of the ancient theatre is, that the oppressed soul of Philip the 
Second’s nation seems to breathe out in it as through a cleft in its dungeon 
wall. Methinks I see before me a prisoner of state, who is allowed every 
evening to issue from his bastile and runin search of adventures. What 
a fund of life he expends in that extatic moment! With what panting 
eagerness he rushes forward! What movement, what sudden impulses, 
what a world of emotion concentrated in that brief hour! Spain has 
crouched all day, pale and shuddering, beneath the raison d'état ; but 
evening comes, the curtain rises, and men breathe again. A world of 
freedom expands upon the sight ; the cribbed and confined genius of the 
south bursts forth in words of tumultuous vivacity ; it breaks its chains 
in the comedy of the capa y espada. 

“The contrary happens now, notwithstanding the imitation of the old 
models. Freedom isin the streets, and in the theatre reserve, to which 
you may add timidity and almost diplomacy. Despite the example of the 
Revolution these chivalric poets scarcely venture to stain the stage now 
and then with the blood of one of their dramatis persone. Now-a-days 
terror is everywhere in Spain rather than in its tragedies. 

« When the man of modern times does happen by some unusual chance 
to present himself under the trappings of the sixteenth century, the con- 
tradiction is striking. No piece of our day has been more extolled than 
‘The Cobbler and the King’ of Zorrilla ; it indicates very pointedly indeed 
what has become of the political revolution in the minds of the poets. The 
title of itself announces the intention of solemnising the new alliance be- 
tween the monarchy and the people. But on what condition? It is surely 
not a little surprising to see a people in the midst of a revolution adopting 
for the blazon of its banner on the stage the absolutism of Pedro the Crue). 
It is true that Zorrilla has taken care not to depict in the tyrant of Seville 
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the man notorious in history as dreaded and abhorred, fan temido y 
aborrecido, The poet has preserved on the stage the ancient inviolability 
of royalty, and has changed the monarch’s crimes into virtues, always 
ranging them on the side of justice, nationality, and equality. It is not 
the Cruel, but the Justicer, who is the hero of the drama, ‘The king’s ene- 
mies build their hopes on the foreigner; Pedro relies on a national execu- 
tioner. Then in the cobbler Blas Perez, you recognise the people in con- 
federacy with absolute power. It is true that this democratic personage 
earries his devotion towards the king at once to the pitch of self-renunci- 
ation. Blas Perez says so in some lines which seem made for us [the 
French]. ‘ You cannot conceive how a man who loves his king should 
blindly sacrifice to him his reputation, his love, his reason, and his being. 
I must not attempt to explain it to you; you could not understand me, 
and I know beforehand that you would remain stupified and unconvinced. 

“To please Pedro the Cruel, Blas Perez becomes the executioner of the 
woman he loves ; he does not hesitate a moment, and with the absence of 
the inward strife vanishes all the life of the drama. But this inflexibility 
is precisely what captivates an audience on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
The monarchical sentiment plays the same part in this piece as fate did in 
the Greek tragedy. One sees from the outset that all the personages will 
pass under that yoke, dead or alive ; and thus is one of the chefs-d'euvre 
of these revolutionists the moral suicide of the people under the resusci- 
tated despotism of the mediceval king. 

“ T cannot help seeing, however, that in Spain the spirit of equality is 
the soul of the theatre, as it is that of the monarchy itself. One common 
tone pervades the manners of the nation from the highest to the lowest 
grade, and the peculiarities of each condition are but feebly marked on 
this uniform ground. This explains why among the countless multitude 
of pieces of intrigue there are so few that pourtray class differences. No 
one bears upon him the legible mark of his birth or his station. The Spa- 
nish character is so deeply imprinted, that it effaces at the first view all 
secondary distinctions ; whence it results that under this uniform cloak 
Spain must be pre-eminently the land of imbroglio. Mistakes, adventures, 
and intrigues spring up and develope themselves spontaneously. Ina 
country in which the people, the Jourgeoisie, and the nobility might be 
constantly confounded one with the other, social life was an eternal comedy 
de capa y espada.” 

M. Quinet arrived in Lisbon in time to witness the last sitting of 
the Cortes in 1843, on the day when it was dissolved, and many of 
its members were committed to prison. Insurrection had broken 
out in the principal towns of the coast ; martial law was proclaimed, 
or rather all law was superseded, for orders were issued to put to 
death all suspected persons without form of trial, sem culpa formada. 
All the while there was not the least symptom of excitement dis- 
oe in Lisbon; the whole body of Portugal was convulsed, the 

ead alone showed no sign of life. It was a phenomenon to move 


the special wonder of the Frenchman and Parisian professor. That 
the provinces should take the lead of the capital in turbulence ap- 
peared to him a reversal of the order of nature, and a confirmation 
of the saying of Senhor Herculano, that Lisbon is a moral Palmyra. 
It may be so in the sense in which the phrase was originally em- 
ployed, but we cannot exactly see how the image applies to the facts 
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spoken of by M. Quinet. Palmyra standing alone in the midst of a 
desert was never, either in its prosperity or its ruined state, the type 
of a body in which life has receded from the centre to the extremi- 
ties. But the phrase a moral Palmyra has at any rate an imposing 
sound. 


“‘ The magnificence of Lisbon is sadder than the heaths of Spain ; sump- 
tuous streets, immense squares, the head of a great empire; and the 
silence and solitude of a buried nation or Gomorrha. I was particularly 
struck with this melancholy aspect when I thought of the exuberant vi- 
vacity of the towns of Castile and Andalusia. Where are the songs of 
Seville? Where are the groups of the Puerta del Solin Madrid? Spain 
— on ruins, Portugal lies in the throes of death on the threshold of a 

alace. 

x The inhabitants remain invisible behind their closely-latticed jalousies. 
They retain, as an effect of their long voyages, their past supremacy, and 
their slave traffic, an insuperable aversion for anything like servile work. 
Thirty thousand Gallegos of Spain are the only persons in Lisbon who 
consent to dishonour themselves by publicly making use of their arms. It 
is the old story of Camoens and his slave. The people remains stretched 
on its truckle-bed ; the poor Gallego alone goes about the streets, and 
bears the burden of the day. 

“The women, muffled in coarse gray cloaks and white hoods, pass 
silently along, like mourners at a funeral. They are seldom beautiful ; 
but when they are so there is something about them that reminds one of 
the languid Hindu. Ifthe Andalusian women are Arab in their appear- 
ance, those of Lisbon appear sometimes by their soft features, the transpa- 
rent whiteness of their cheeks, and their infantile accent, to be strayed 
sisters of Sacontala. When they crawl on their knees, beating their 
breasts, from the church door to the altar, one is struck by the contrast 
between this vehement expression of contrition and the Asiatic indolence 
of their looks. 

“ Though Camoeus has neither statue nor tomb in Lisbon, everything 
there tells ofhim. The majesty of the sites and the wretchedness of their 
occupants ; the pomp of the new city, the horrors of the old one ; the build- 
ings on the distant heights mingling with the architecture of the clouds, 
and which when you approach them give out the stench of a charnel- 
house ; the abandoned hermitages ; the rustic car with solid wheels, passing 
along a fetid lane through the deserted port, a portion of the golden Tagus ; 
all this speaks of the splendour and the penury of Camoens. The only 
thing that stirs and murmurs in these sumptuous and livid solitudes is the 
Tagus. It calls upon its ancient people of Argonauts, kings of the ocean ; 
no one replies. And what is most alarming is, that nowhere in Europe 
are appearances better kept up, nowhere is there more outward regu- 
larity, better instituted police, or a more docile people. What is 
now called order among us is there realised in formidable perfection, with 
the supreme stillness of the tomb. Yet Donna Maria’s Lisbon seems for 
all that the capital of Ines de Castro, who, exhumed and seated on a post- 
humous throne, rules between bankruptcy and Jesuitism over a defunct 
monarchy.” 


But he does not despair of Portugal; it still retains some dormant 
sparks of life which may be saved from extinction—all her literary 
men are devoting themselves to that pious task. The leader of the 
literary revival is Senhor Almeida Garrett, a man who began life asa 
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common soldier, and rose to be a deputy ; he has been familiarised 
with imprisonments and exile, and has seen adventures and vicissi- 
tudes enough by sea and land to furnish stuff for many a drama. 
His plays are enthusiastically admired by his countrymen, whose 
taste for theatrical performance is now so strong, that more new 
dramas have been produced in the last five years than formerly in a 
whole century. 

From the author’s last chapter, consisting ot a political exhorta- 
tion to the people of the peninsula, we extract the following just 
observations on Catholicism :— 

* Do not deceive yourselves as to the social forces which Catholicism is 
capable of lending to your nation. Ifyou contemplate that system from this 
purely political point of view, this is what you will discover, viz., that no- 
where does it supply a lever potent enough to raise up a fallen people. But as 
soon as a state has been stirred by the ideas of our age, Catholicism comes 
and borrows a portion of the new life thus engendered. After every revo- 
lution of our times I see it reaping what it has not sowed. If it shows 
new vigour anywhere, it is not in those places where it holds single and 
undisputed sway, and where it must look to itself for all things, as in 
Rome, Austria, Spain, and Portugal. In those countries where it is su- 
= it is dying spiritually. In France, in Belgium, in Germany, in the 

nited States, and wheresoever else it encounters a moral, political, and 
philosophical life, it turns it very dexterously to its own advantage. Ina 
word, this great focus is now in reality supp ied only from without, taking 
from the strong the half of their strength, from the victorious the half of 
their victory, imparting its own weakness to the weak. ‘The life it for- 
merly bestowed on the world it now borrows ; once it was creative, now it 
is become parasitical.” 

Should the reader be disposed to think that the unfavourable tone 
in which we have spoken generally of the work before us is not jus- 
tified by the specimens we have selected from its contents, our reply 
is that we have chosen rather those passages which appeared to 
possess some intrinsic interest, than those which are most charac- 
teristic of M. Quinet’s peculiar style. 


Briefe von und an Githe. [Letters to and from Géthe.] Edited by 
Dr F. W. Riemer. Leipsig, 1846. 


GOTHE und kein Ende! may the reader well exclaim, at the sight 
7 of another book about the wonderful “ Weimarian Jove.” And 
yet, in spite of the enormous mass of writing already published about 
this man, the public curiosity is unsated. Book after book, criticism 
after criticism, contribution after contribution, Gothe as a man of 
science, Géthe as an artist, Gothe asa pantheist, Gothe as a Spinozist, 
Gothe as a communist, Gothe in his public life, Gothe in his private 
life, Géthe’s opinions, and Gothe’s conversations—these are themes 
that have been played upon by skilful and unskilful hands, harmoni- 
ously and discordantly, with good result, with small result, and with 
no result at all; and yet the cry is Githe und kein Ende! for hitherto 
we have not had the last word respecting the deep and intricate 
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problem of his nature. Curiously enough, amidst the mass of publi- 
cations there has been no biography ; for Déring’s brief and scanty 
memoir is rather a thread on which are strung the facts of Géthe’s 
life, than a biography. No German author has had the laudable 
ambition of writing a life of the greatest of German authors. This 
mnay in some measure be accounted for by their having so many 
sources at hand through which to know Gothe, that they do not 
need a biography. It arises partly also from their false conception 
of biography. They have no idea of conveying a picture of a man’s 
life constructed out of a quantity of materials. They present you 
with the materials, and leave to yon the onerous task of construction. 
As this in Gothe’s case would be idly superfluous, no biography has 
been written. It will remain for England to take the initiative, as 
in the case of Schiller, for whose biography Germany was indebted 
to Carlyle; and we have reason to believe that an English life of 
Gothe is in preparation. 

Meanwhile, here is a charming little volume of letters lying on our 
table, showing us several aspects of Gothe, and precious for the 
wisdom they contain. The — of them are letters to Heinrich 
Meyer at Rome and to Schiller. The former are extremely in- 
teresting, and, read in conjunction with the /talidnische Reise, reveal 
to us the passion for art in all its details which in another man would 
be called absorbing, but which in Gothe was only one of the mani- 
fold phases of his rare nature. 

The following letter is worth quoting, for its views on art; it is 
dated Weimar, Sept., 1788, and addressed to Meyer at Rome :— 


“TI will not attempt to tell you how I suffered on my departure from 
Rome; how painful it was to me to quit the beautiful land; my most 
earnest wish is to meet you there again. 

“Tt has caused me especial pleasure that you so highly extol the Circe 
in the Farnese Palace; it was always one of my favourite compositions. 
Unhappily, the feeling in which it is composed has become, in a great de- 
gree, extinct, and the present generation seem rather disposed to censure 
in it what is most deserving of praise. This picture is one of the models that 
show how a painter should and can conceive his subject—whether Carracci 
did so for himself in this instance, or borrowed from a predecessor. | 

* * x 


‘Thanks for the drawings of the a on the vase. It is an exquisite 
composition; or rather, to speak with Moritz, it is not a composition ; for 
such a work is not put together from without, but unfolded from within. 
It is one thought embodied in several figures. 

** The symmetrical way of placing figures had really for its purpose, that 
the forms should likewise become an ornament. Now I am persuaded that 
in this symmetrical style there was more capability for displaying variety 
than in our new one. This seems a queer paradox ; but perhaps you are 
already of my opinion. More of this another time. 

“ The moderns, according to my notion, have seldom recovered the track 
of the old way of thinking, or if ever a master did approach it, it was im- 
diately abandoned again by his followers. In our days it seems to me quite 
lost. The very point on which we agreed as to the Circe, is a main point. 
The old masters regarded the picture as a whole, separate and complete 
within itself ; they aimed at showing everything within their canvass ; the 
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picture was not to set one thinking of something else, but was itself to be 
the thing thought of, and in which everything was to be seen. They 
blended together the several epochs of the poem or tradition, and thus 
placed the succession before the spectator, for it was with our bodily eyes 
we were to see and enjoy the picture. 

“This was well comprehended by Caracci. Mercury lays a plant in 
the cup, whereas in Homer he gives Ulysses the anti-magic plant long 
beforehand, &e. How miserably do modern artists torment themselves 
about the most trivial historical circumstances. Raphael had penetrated 
this principle, as his Transfiguration clearly proves.’ 

Speaking of Cellini, Gothe says— 

“A remark has suggested itself to me on this subject. In the fifteenth 
eentury Italy lay, with the rest of the world, still in barbarism, The 
barbarian has no esteem for art except in so far as it serves him imme- 
diately for ornament ; hence goldsmiths’ work had already made so much 

rogress in those times, while other kinds were still very backward, and 
it was out of the workshops of the goldsmiths thatarose the first able 
masters of other arts. Donatello, Brunelleschi, and Ghiberti were all of 
them goldsmiths at first. There is matter in this for profitable reflection. 
Are we not once more to be regarded as barbarians, since ornament is 
again become the end of all our art ?” 


The following request addressed to Meyer is very characteristic of 
Gothe :— 

“When you meet with travelling connoisseurs, who think, like the 
audience at a play, that the right of expressing — or disapprobation 
is part of their money’s worth, pray take notice of their confused criticism ; 
so that being arranged hereafter under fit headings, it may afford 
matter for a chapter or for an epistle. Everything is worth our pains to 
observe it, as well what hinders as what helps us forward.” 


At the end of the letters here assembled there are some aphorisms, 
from which we select two or three. They are remarks thrown out 
in conversation by one of the wisest of men; but, like all such 
remarks, are not to be implicitly regarded as his settled convictions : 


“ Man is surely a strange being! Since I have come to know how the 
kaleidoscope works, it interests me no longer. It would cast us into sore 
perplexity were heaven to reveal to us all the secrets of nature ; we should 
not know what to do with ourselves for lack of interest and ennui.” 

“The spirit of the real is the true ideal.” 

‘** With practical men one always fares better in personal presence than 
in absence; for at a distance they generally present their adverse side 
to us, but when we come face to face with them, we soon find how far we 
can mutually agree.” 


** Women, even the best educated, have more appetite than taste. They 
are fond of trying a bit of everything, novelty attracts them. They make 
no distinction between what interests, what pleases, and what is approved, 
but jumble all these together. Whatever does not offend against their 
conventional taste they like, no matter how hollow, empty, vapid and bad 
it may be. But they often dislike a thing if it only offends against that 
conventionality of theirs, though it be in itself ever so excellent.” 

** Books are now written not to be read for the sake of information and 
instruction, but to be reviewed, to the end that people may talk and descant 
upon them ad infinitum. Since it has been the custom to review books, 
no soul reads them but the reviewer, and he too but soso. ‘To be sure it 
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rarely happens now that any one has something new to say and to com- 
municate, something proper to himself, the growth of his own brain, instruc- 
tive, and worked out with love and industry : so it is all one in the end.” 

“The Germans have a sort of Sunday poetry, a poetry that dresses up 
mere every-day forms in somewhat better words, on the principle that 
the clothes make the man.” 

“It is laughable to hear the Philistines lauding the great intelligence 
and enlightenment of their age, and calling the earlier ages barbarous. In- 
telligence is as old as the world, even a child has intelligence ; but it is not 
applied in every age in the same way and to the same kind of objects. Our 
age bends its whole intelligence upon morals and self-contemplation ; hence 
it is almost wholly deficient in art and wherever else it is required to be 
active and co-operating. Imagination worked exclusively and permanently 
in former centuries, and the other mental powers were her handmaidens ; 
now the case is reversed ; she waits upon the others and grows crippled iu 
that service. 

“Former centuries had their ideas in intuitions (anschauungen) of the 
imagination ; ours puts them into shapes of the reason (begriffe). The 

eat views of life were then put into forms, embodied in gods; now-a- 

ays they are put into begriffe. Then the productive power was greater, 
now the destructive power or the art of analysis.” 





Vergleichende Kultur—Statistik der Grossmichte Europa’s. [Com- 
parative Statistics of the First-rate Powers of Europe, as regards 
the several elements of their National Economy.] By Baron Fre- 
derick William von Reden. 2 vols. Berlin, 1846. 


OMPARISON is the vital essence of statistical science, which, 
instead of ending with the mere assemblage of numerical data, 
may in strictness be said to begin when that process has been com- 
pleted. When we take stock of our national effects, we do so in 
order that, by comparing the present with the past state of the account, 
or with some other standard, we may ascertain how we thrive, how 
far our existing arrangements work well or ill, and wherefore. 
These important problems may be partially solved by working out 
the statistical data we gather ——- our own nation, but much 
more amply and precisely by bringing them into juxtaposition with 
those of other countries. The books of a farm, if they are well kept, 
will acquaint the farmer with the amount of profit or lien accruing to 
him from the system he pursues, and enable him to guess more or 
less correctly, how far he should adhere to or modify it; but if he 
would turn his land to the best account, he must look abroad beyond 
the limits of his own fields and homestead, and apply other men’s 
experience to his own use. Just so it is in the larger concerns of 
national economy. Statistical inferences are the result purely of 
observation and induction ; their force and value must therefore be pro- 
portionate to the varied range of the data whence they are derived. 
Every statistician then is necessarily engaged in making compara- 
tive views of facts of kindred order, but too often imperfectly and du- 
biously for want of the needful materials ; he will therefore readily 
apprebend the utility of such a work as that before us, if adequately 
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executed. The difficulty of the task is certainly most formidable, 
and only to be overcome by the immense toil of a mind of peculiar 
powers, deriving extraordinary facilities from outward circumstances. 
We believe there is no European writer better qualified than is in all 
respects Baron Reden to accomplish this vast labour. The office he 
holds under the Prussian government makes the study of statistics 
his sole vocation, and he pursues it with the fervour of an engrossing 
passion. Receiving hour by hour items of information, great or 
small, from every nook and corner of Christendom, classifying them 
with the minute accuracy of a naturalist, and consigning them seve- 
rally to their appropriate receptacies, he has accumulated—not a 
library, that is not the proper word—but a unique and wonderfully 
rich museum of statistical matter,every particle of which his excellent 
method renders instantly available when it is needed. He has given 
the world satisfactory proofs of his great acquirements, and his mas- 
terly command of his materials, in his ‘Statistics of Russia,’ 
(noticed in the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review, No. LXV,) 
and in his ‘ Universal Comparative Geography and Statistics of 
Trade and Commerce,’ published in. 1844. The comprehensive 
nature of the latter work obliged him to be very brief in the treat- 
ment of details, and to confine himself chiefly to a summary state- 
ment of ultimate results. In the present week he supplies a much 
more copious analysis of the natural resources and existing economi- 
cal condition of the five leading powers of Europe. 

The plan of the work is as follows : Taking each of the five powers 
successively, he gives a statistical account of its territory, specifying 
its position, dimensions, political and natural divisions, terrestrial 
and aquatic conformations, climatic conditions, and the productions 
of its soil. He then sums up these details in a tabular form, and in 
a condensed textual review. After this he proceeds to examine the 
same powers in like manner under four other grand categories, viz., 
Inhabitants, Constitution in Church and State, Administration, Moral 
and Physical Condition, and Resources. Under each of these heads 
is ranged a great number of subdivisions, especially under the last, 
which embraces every human occupation, every institution and pub- 
lic work subservient to the support and development of the national 
wealth. Nothing can be better conceived than this arrangement, 
and we have a strong reliance on the correctness of the details, 
founded on our knowledge of the author’s extensive acquirements, 
prodigious industry, and scrupulous exactness. 





Voyage dans l' Inde, par Victor Jacquemont, pendant les Annees 1828 
a 1832.. Premiére Partie: Journal, 3 me grand in 4°; deuxiéme 
Partie: ‘ Description des Collections,’ 1 vol. in 4°, et Atlas, en deux 
Parties. [Jacquemont’s Journal in.India, &c.] Paris, 1841—45. 
VHE clever author of the well-known ‘ Letters from India’ died 

in Bombay in 1832, at the early age of thirty-one. His letters 

were given to the world in 1833, but the present much more im- 
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portant and interesting work, the complete journal of his four years’ 
travels, was unaccountably suffered to remain in manuscript for nine 
years after the author’s death. It is to be regretted that it has been 
published in so voluminous and costly a shape as will make it inac- 
cessible to many readers. A volume and half of the text and two 
volumes-of plates are exclusively occupied with details of botany, 
zoology, and natural history, which have scarcely any interest for 
the general reader. A well-executed translation of the more popular 
part of the work would, we think, be well received in this country. 
A few specimens of the author's delineations of Hindu manners and 
customs may not be unacceptable in this place. 


“The gee gee in the towns of India know scarcely anything of the 
ways of life of their native servants. In this country domestic service is 
like military service in other parts of the world; it lasts for each man 
some hours every day, and for the rest of his time he isfree. There is 
perbaps not one European in Calcutta who knows where any one of his ser- 
vants lives, whether they are married, have children, brothers, parents, and 
in what country ; what they do with their savings, &c. The jealous care with 
which the English strive to keep all strangers at a distance is very curious, 
and is peculiar to their nation ; in this country the natives make no attempt 
to overcome their reserve. The numerous class of behras, the most do- 
mesticated of all those in the service of Europeans, living in close contact 
with them, under their very roofs, and in their rooms, following them from 
room to room during ripe months in the year to fan them, has not yet 
produced one man who could speak English, * * * Some servants 
never see their master’s face. In travelling, they come of necessity under 
your observation. My people appeared greatly disconcerted by this 
for a few days, but now a month is past and they are quite habituated to 
be looked at and questioned about things they are fond of concealing. 
Sometimes, in talking to me of their poverty, with a view to obtain some 
small present, they have afforded me an opportunity to question them 
about their families. * ® My four Hindus, one of whom is but nine- 
teen years of age, are married ; their wives are in their native places, 
three, four, or five hundred miles from here. They all say they make 
their wives a monthly allowance proportioned to the wages they receive, 
the lowest being a rupee, which is paid by the poorest of the four, who 
earns four rupees a month. But one fellow, who can hardly stand upright 
on his legs, though he says he never was better in his life, is the only one 
of them a who has two wives, who receive from him the half. of his slender 
ittance, leaving him four shillings a month to defray all his expenses. 
hat does a man want with two wives, or with one wife, under such cir- 
cumstances? I cannot tell, and I am sure these poor wretches themselves 
cannot.”—Vol. i, p. 328. 

“The slave negresses in Bourbon are at least on an equality with the 
males of their degraded race ; but here the women seem not to belong even 
to the abject species of their husbands. Neither the Mussulmans nor the 
Hindoos eat with them ; and the Brahmins, who have only a hut to live in, 
a their wives to sleep with the cattle at certain periods,”—Vol. i, 
p- 234. 

““A mile below Serampour, there is a large pagoda held in extreme 
veneration. The principal idol is brought out once a year on a car like 
that of Juggernaut to visit some of his neighbours. An immense concourse 
is always cahocted on these occasions, and here, as at Juggernaut, the poor 
wretches throw themselves under the wheels of the car to be crushed to 
death, Mr Packenham, Lord William Bentinck’s private secretary, hap- 
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pened to be passing through the place on horseback last year at the time 
of the ceremony. He saw a Hindu throw himself down in the way of the 
car; the wheels were near upon him, when Mr Packenham galloped up 
and belaboured the martyr with his horsewhip. The poor devil — 
up and ran as fast as his legs could carry him into the jungle, shouting 
murder! He was quite prepared to endure a most horrible death, but a 
horsewhipping was a thing that had never entered into his calculations. 
What a capricious principle is courage! Timid and spiritless as these 
people are, there are forms under which death seems to them a matter 
perfectly indifferent.” —Vol. i, p. 179. 

“The cold awoke me several times during the night, though I lay near 
a great fire, and my servant seemed to rest no better than myself. They 
doze at night rather than sleep; and this seems enough for them. Negroes 
likewise do not sleep. The delight of the men of the south is to doze night 
and day. The mere passive sense of existence constitutes their highest 
enjoyment in this world, and their imaginations have conceived none other 
for the blessed in Paradise. ‘Though much more inured to cold and heat 
than we are, by the habit of going almost naked, the Hindoos complain as 
we do when they are equally exposed to cold ; I often hear thos do so on 
the road near sunrise, yet they prefer bearing it all and walking slowly, 
rather than warm themselves by quickening their pace for ten minutes. 
Physical pleasure and pain no more admit of an exact comparative mea- 
surement than do happiness and unhappiness. There is reason, however, 
to believe that the principle on which they depend, viz., physical sensi- 
bility, is very unequally developed, not only among individuals, but also 
among various races. I believe it to be very obtuse in the Hindus. Their 
children ery as seldom as they laugh. I have seldom seen them beaten 
by their parents ; punishment must be very severe to make them scream 
out. Are we to presume, because they show little sign of pain, that they 
feelit the less? I think so. 


“‘ In what country of Europe could wretches be found who, for a small 
pen would allow themselves to be hung on a rope by two sharp iron 
ooks inserted in the flesh of their backs, and to be whirled rapidly about 
in the air? Every spring, at one of the religious festivals, there are men 
who willingly undergo this torture, being paid by rich hypocrites, who 
hope to save their souls by these vicarious mortifications; and they go 
through the whole without a groan, some of them even singing. After 
being cured of their wounds, they are ready to undergo the same process 
the following year. Yet they are not martyrs, cheered under their suffer- 
ings by the prospect of heavenly beatitude ; they know perfectly well that 
their reward will be just ten pounds. 

“The Chinese go still further. They not only torture themselves by de- 
puty, but sometimes suffer decapitation in the same commodious manner. 
A rich man, condemned to lose his head, is sometimes allowed to find asub- 
stitute, who shall suffer in his stead—and he finds one! Nor is it merely 
decapitation which the man has to undergo, but he is usually tortured be- 
fore he receives the final blow. A man sells himself in China to the 
executioner to find bread for his family ; just as in Europe, he devotes 
himself to the chances of war. What must be the love of such a man for 
his family, or the obtuseness of his physical sensibility? The one and the 
other are to us alike incomprehensible,”’—Vol. i, p. 412. 

“Tt was reported one day to Captain Kennedy that the tomb of a youn 
child buried the year before in the graveyard of the station (Simla) ha 
been thrown down, and the body carried away. * * * The police were 
busy making inquiries for several days, but they could discover nothing. 
The captain at last hit upon a singular expedient. He gave notice that 
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if the body was not recovered within twenty-four hours, he would have a 
cow — 2 in the bazaar. The threat had the desired effect, and that 
very night the body was replaced. 

“ The inhabitants of the mountains are all Hindus, who pay little re- 
—_ to the distinctions of castes, and to many devout practices of the 

lindus of the plains; but they are extremely punctilious in all that 
regards the sacredness of oxen. Captain Kennedy prohibits the public 
slaughter of these animals in Simla, and the measure tends greatly to con- 
ciliate the good-will of the mountaineers. The Ganges water, on which 
witnesses are sworn in the courts of justice, by no means deters them from 
perjury ; it is Captain Kennedy’s practice, therefore, to make witnesses 
take hold of a cow’s tail and swear by the animal. ‘The truth is then sure 
to come out.”’—Vol. ii, p. 173. 

“The impression made upon the Hindus when they see us eating beef 
is the same as we should experience on witnessing a banquet of cannibals; 
it is disgust and horror. When we eat pork in their presence, their feeling 
is that of intense disgust only ; they think of us as we should think of 
people who devoured filth. The English Government has for five-and- 
twenty years been exerting its influence with the Rajpoot princes, its tri- 
butaries or protégés, to get them to put an end to the practice of putting 
to death most of the female infants in families of illustrious blood. It pro- 
fesses sympathy for these victims and abhorrence of human sacrifices. Now 
all castes of Hindoos entertain infinitely more abhorrence for the sacrifices 
of oxen, which are permitted in all the provinces of India under British 
authority, than the English feel for the suttees and infanticides they want 
the natives to abolish. Many civil servants of the company, though in 
other respeets differing widely in their views and principles of government, 
agree in banishing pork from their tables. Frazer excludes beef alsofrom his ; 
but he is the only one I know of sufficiently un-English to do so. But few 
English have sought to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
feelings of the natives on these matters ; almost all are disposed to disre- 
gard such things. Lord William Bentinck had oxen slaughtered in his 
camp at Rajpoor, on the territory of a Sikh chief, and in sight of Runjet 
Singh's Sikh army, notwithstanding the representations made by Clerk, 
the political agent for all the Sikh principalities on the left bank of the 
Sutlej. The chief on whose territory the oxen were slaughtered has been 
ever since despised by his neighbours, just as a petty German or Italian 
prince would be who should allow the leader of an allied army, passing 
through his territory, wantonly to commit the most monstrous atrocities, 
without at least trying to prevent them by the very energetic remon- 
strances. a 

“In India, that Eldorado of European co the vast majority 
of the population, instead of having, owes. The agriculturist (and India 
is peo Ted with little else than agriculturists) almost always borrows from 
the village banker the little sum necessary to buy seed ; and in the poorest 
provinces he is even obliged to borrow the money to buy a pair of oxen 
when the ploughing season comes in. At all events if he is fortunate 
enough to be a to meet these moderate expenses, his own resources are 
always insufficient for any kind of cultivation that is rendered more than 
commonly expensive by the labour it requires, such for instance as that of 
opium. There is not a peasant in the company’s provinces, at Patna or 
Benares, who owns the opium he raises on his land. The company’s agent 
advances the sums necessary for the culture of the poppy, and takes the 
opium at his own price, which is sufficient to render this kind of crop as 
profitable to the husbandman, as any other he could raise, and even a little 
more 80, for the cultivation of the poppy is not forced. But if it enables 
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the peasant to live somewhat less wretchedly than he would otherwise do, it 
does give him the means of laying by enough to do without pecuniary aid 
from the government in the following year. In Malwa these loaus are 
advanced by the bankers and usurers of each little town and village, who 
reserve to themselves by contract the proprietary right to the crop, taking 
the chance of loss if the season is unfavourable, and securing all the profit 
in the contrary case ; in short, the usurers are the real farmers ; and the 
husbandmen or proprietors of the soil, unable for want of means to cultivate 
it on their own account, hire out the use of it and of their own labour to 
these men. This is the system universally prevailing from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya. There is a class of capitalists much more numerous than 
in Europe, who lend out money in petty sums; and the rest of the popu- 
lation are from birth to death their debtors. Every peasant has his account 
open with the saokar,to whom he pays, all his life, the interest on 
the capital of his debt, which increases in bad seasons and on the occur- 
rence of marriages and other domestic events, and diminishes when there 
is a succession of fevemabie seasons.” —Vol, iii, p. 558. 

“I have so often since my arrival in India made the observation I am 
here about to mention, that I have no doubt already frequently set it down 
in my journal. It isa sort of apology, if not eulogium, of the institution 
and prejudices of castes as they exist in India. Undoubtedly they are in 
many respects injurious to the native social interests. ‘They form, in my 
opinion, an insurmountable obstacle to any notable change or important 
amelioration in the moral and physical condition of the Hindu. But after 
all there remains to be said in their favour, that the lowly do not suffer in 
India from the pride of the great. The disdain and abhorrence with which 
the high castes look down on the low ones never cause the members of the 
latter any painful feelings. Every caste and subdivision of a caste forms a 
little distinct society in the general community. Its members enjoy the 
sense of equality among themselves, whilst their position in all respects 
towards the other members of the general community is determined 
before their birth by a traditional, iron discipline contemporaneous with 
the establishment of the Hindu governments. ‘The dhair of the Deccan, or 
the bhil of Malwa, forbidden to enter the limits of the village whose 

roperty he guards at night, is no more humiliated before a Brahmin ora 

mt oom So, for being what he is, a dhair or a bhil, than is a soldier by 
the act of mounting guard before his colonel’s door. This man, whom we 
call a pariah, an outcast, has his own caste too, and is no less attached to 
it than isa Brahmin to the prejudices and customs of that to which he 
belongs. ‘The dhair of the Deccan, for instance, who feeds on the flesh of 
oxen and buffaloes, and camels that have died of sickness or old age, 
regards the flesh of domestic swine with no less loathing than the Brahmin. 
He has his peculiar notions of — and uncleanness relative to his caste ; 
and these strange notions regulate, in the lowest and most despised caste, 
the alimentary regimen and the relation between the sexes, just as well as 
in the higher castes, though differently. The members of the latter bear 
no malice or pity for those of the latter, who again feel no envy, hatred, or 
desire of vengeance against the castes above them. The divine origin of 
castes being universally admitted, there is no ground for personal animosity. 
It is not ny nemven and changeable institution: if, then, it is unjust, what is 
the use of complaining? And why should those whom its injustice favours 
be held responsible? Is it their fault ? 

“These odd, fantastic prejudices, which condemn a nation to be poor 
and weak, because they stifle the germ of almost every kind of ambition by 
confining the growth of each individual within the bounds of his caste, are 
favourable to individual happiness. There is not in India a single indi- 
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vidual who is ashamed of his condition. There the poor suffer only 
through the direct effects of their penury, whereas the poor of Europe are 
afflicted besides by the angry passions with which they are filled by the 
sight of comforts beyond their reach. In the United States, where there 
are hardly any poor, and where those who are least endowed with means 
are almost as well fed and clothed as the rich, the lower classes of society 
lead the most unhappy existence, being continually tormented by the idea 
of their inferiority and degradation. 

“Thus there are in the United States so many sore and bitter circum- 
stances incident to the exercise of the humblest callings, particularly that 
of domestic service, that persons born in the poorest classes make extra~- 
ordinary efforts of toil to rise in the social scale. The result is abundant 
production, national and individual wealth, but, as it seems to me, little 
happiness. These free men work like negroes and are compelled to do so, 
to avoid falling among the most miserable of all pariahs, the lowest classes 
of the American sepelilie. A bhil or a dhair of the Deccan, the very ill- 
paid servant of a village community, or the chamar of that village, all 
—— by the other peasants as impure beings, whose contact would be 
pollution, excluded from the village as if they had the pestilence, watching 
the crops and the cattle night and day, exposed naked to the sun and rain, 
and no better fed than clad,—these men consider themselves as lacking 
nothing which they deem essential to their dignity : they have no need to 
blush for their condition in the presence,of any man, nor do they blush ; 
their lot is enviable if compared with that of the well fed and well clothed 
American who serves a master.”— Vol. iii, p. 525. 





Nouvelle Revue Encyclopédique. Publiée par MM. Firmin Didot 
fréres. Paris: 1846. 

E hail the appearance of this new periodical with much satis- 
W faction. It meets a very palpable want of the times, being 
devoted exclusively to literary and scientific criticism and intelli- 
gence, and including within its scope the most notable productions 
of the press of all countries. Three monthly numbers of the work are 
before us. Their contents are, on the whole, very creditable to the 
conductors of the ‘ Revue,’ though scarcely possessing that lively 
interest which we look for in a work of this kind. This, however, 
is a fault which, in all fairness, we must impute, not tothe writers, 
but to circumstances. The last few months have been singularly 
barren of literary produce, both in France and Germany ; let us 
hope that a change will soon take place, and afford the editors and 
contributors to the ‘Revue’ a copious supply of subjects worthy of 
their talents and industry. 

Each Number consists of ten octavo sheets. The price is moderate. 





CANADA. 


The Hamilton Commercial Advertiser of July 16th contains a 
curious piece of literary information, which at home will be con- 
sidered as perhaps the most remarkable news from Canada we have 
had for a long period. The editor, in a leading article upon the 
Westminster Review, informs his readers that, after leaving the 
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hands of Jeremy Bentham, and passing into the possession of some 
person whose name the editor does not recollect, it was subsequently 
purchased by Colonel Sibthorpe, to give vent to his enthusiasm for 
free trade ! . 

Jeremy Bentham wrote one article, and one only, in the early 
numbers of the Westminster Review (an article on the law of real 
property, vol. vi. p. 446, published in 1826). The contributions 
of Colonel Sibthorpe (!) to the Westminster, in the cause of free 
trade, with whatever enthusiasm they may have been written, we 
have unfortunately not the means of pointing out. 


FRANCE. 


Two incidents during the past quarter have attracted the attention 
of the public, and we note them as significant of the progress of 
sulniales which promise in a brief time to change the relations of 
all the states of Europe ;—the invitation to dine with the King of 
the French given to Mr Cobden on his way to Paris, who accord- 
ingly dined with the Royal Family at the Chateau d’Eu; and the 
public dinner given to the same gentleman (August 18) by the 
Société des Economistes of Paris. We quote a brief description 
of the latter from the Economist :— 


“ The chairman was the Marquis d’ Harcourt, peer of France, and who 
is president of the Société des Libres Echanges, He was supported by 
two other peers, Anisson Duperron and Renouard, and by the celebrated 
writers, Blanqui, Beaumont, Chevalier, Bastiat, Garnier, Reybaud, and 
Faucher. Nor was there a lack of capitalists, for M. d’Eichthal, the 
banker, and M. Vernes, the deputy-governor of the Bank of France, 
assisted, to use a French word, at this magnificent feast. More remarkable 
still, a French diplomatist was present, for M. Billing, Minister of France 
at Denmark, was a guest. ‘This may be said to be a sign of the times in 
more cases than one, for though of no political importance, and of no re- 
markable talent, M. Billing is a peed and sagacious man, who would not 
take the decisive step of appearing at this dinner, unless he thought the 
days of monopoly were numbered in France. ‘The most remarkable fact 
of all, however, is the importance attached to and the space accorded to 
the dinner by the Ministerial journal, the Débats. The speech of Mr 
Cobden, delivered in the French language, was modest and graceful, and 
appears to have produced a most favourable impression on all present.” 


A highly interesting account of this banquet, with a full report 
of all the toasts drank and speeches delivered, will be found in 
the last number of the French Journal des Economistes (No. 57),* in 
which we further read that— 


“ Plusieurs membres dela Chambre, et du Cabinet n’ont pas voulu laisser 
partir le glorieux voyageur sans lui faire visite. Sir Cobden a redu 
tout le monde, deputés, ministres, pairs, négociants, et écrivains, avec ce 
tact parfait que lui a acquis tant de suffrages en Angleterre.” 





* Published in Paris by Gillaumin ; in London by G. Luxford, White« 
riars’ Street, price 2s. 6d. 
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In the same number of the Journal des Economistes, the result 
of the late elections as affecting the free-trade question is described. 


“At Bordeaux all the candidates were required to give categorical ex- 
planations upon this subject. At Paris the question was raised in most 
of the electoral colleges ; but we are bound to say that with one or two 
exceptions the honourable candidates would have been equally edifying if 
they had been interrogated upon the civilization of Congo, in Africa. 
Several, and among them some of the greatest pretension, spoke at 
random, while others joined to a confusion of ideas an embarrassed speech 
painful to witness. The new free-trade association will have enough to 
do to clarifier tous ces esprits-la, but it will not recede from the task. The 
‘ free-traders’ of France will henceforth have in the Chambers a small but 
resolute phalanx of representatives, destined to form the nucleus of an 
Economist party, which will soon acquire an influence sufficient to make 
itself respected in the struggles of a parliamentary campaign. The Journal 
des Economistes reckons this year a greater number of its contributors 
among the elected than formerly. To Messrs. Vivien, de Villeneuve, 
eee, de Lafarelle, &c., we mav now add Messrs. Blanqui, deput 
for Bordeaux; Léon Faucher, deputy for Rheims; and Louis Leyband, 
deputy for Marseilles. 

** The cause of Commercial Reform will also be warmly supported by M. 
Ducos, and the other deputies for Bordeaux and Marseilles; by M. 
Sherbetté, an old champion of free-trade; by M. d’Eichthal, deputy 
for Mans ; oy Ch. Paulmier, deputy for Falaise; and doubtless by other 
deputies, old and new, who are beginning to regard such a reform as just 
and necessary. 

“‘ This first success of the principles of the Economists would have been 
complete if the names of Michel Chevalier and Frédéric Bastiat had been 
drawn from the electoral urn ; but, unfortunately, the electors of Rodez 
have confounded strength of lungs with intelligence, and the interest of 
those who devour them with the interests of France; interests really iden- 
tical with those of their own department. Bordeaux has not understood 
that to M. Bastiat alone is due the credit of having given a national cha- 
racter to the wine question, and it has been to this extent ungrateful ; but 
the fault must be pardoned, since it has named M. Blanqui. 

“ The Journal des Economistes may also pride itself upon having seen this 
last month two of its most valuable contributors, M. Lejentil and M. 
Renouard, called to the Chamber of Peers, where they will strengthen 
the hands of the free-trade advocates found among the most intelligent 
minds of the Upper Chamber.” 


Since the above appeared we read of another free-trade demon- 
stration at Bordeaux on the occasion of Mr Cobden passing through 
that city. Mr Cobden was invited to a banquet in the Salle Frank- 
lin, at which three hundred guests sat down tu dinner. The chair 
was taken by M. Duffour-Dubergier, having on his right hand Mr 
Cobden, and at the same table Baron Sers, peer of France, and 
Prefect of the Gironde; M. Roullet, first president of the Cour 
Royale; M. Dosquet, Secretary-general of the Prefecture; and M. 
Durin, one of the vice-presidents of the Society of Libres Echanges. 
Mr Cobden in returning thanks to the toast proposing his health, 
which was drunk with enthusiasm, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to reply to the popular fallacy of the French protectionists, 
who assert that England has not abandoned protective duties till 
she could afford to do without them; which, as they contend, 
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France cannot at the present moment. His speech was received 
with great applause. r Cobden has also been féted by Odillon 
Barrot, who invited M. Thiers, and other members of the opposition, 
to meet the English free-trade lion; but the latest and most deci- 
sive evidence of progress is the following declaration in the ‘ Journal 
des Debats,’ which removes all doubt as to the policy likely to be 
pursued by the present Cabinet :— 


“ From this moment we do not hesitate to say our choice is made. We 
are partisans of liberty of commerce in this sense, that we consider it an 
object to be gradually attained, approaching it, however, instantaneously 
and every moment, as circumstances will admit. ‘The protective system, 
interpreted by the word prohibition (for that is the sense always given to 
it), may be favourable to a nascent industry just emerging into being ; but 
once a country has advanced in the career of industry, this system becomes 
fatal. It stops the progress of the arts, inverts the natural order of things, 
creates an onerous, a feticious, and a vicious system, at once troublesome 
and dear, and never affording results satisfactory to the labour and capital 
embarked.” 


HAMBURG. 


The lethargy of government on the subject of Metropolitan Im- 
provement, to which the *‘ Westminster Review’ has frequently 
called public attention, contrasts disparagingly with tha accounts 
we are continually receiving of the activity of the authorities of 
various continental states in this branch of home administration. 

The following is from a correspondent at Hamburg :— 


“<The great features of Hamburg are the two lakes in the centre of the 
town, formed by the river Alster in its course to the Elbe,—and the ram- 
parts, now converted into public walks. These walks surround the town, 
without being divided from it by any railing or gate whatever ; and are in 
fact most inviting gardens, upon which the principal streets open. It is 
diffieult when out upon business to resist the temptation of strolling for ‘a 
wee bit’ amidst the flowers and shrubs of these public gardens ; and when 
there, the houses are so completely concealed by the luxuriant foliage of the 
trees that the town is forgotten. 

“The banks of the river Alster are laid out with a view to the same ob- 
ject of public health and recreation as the ramparts. Along its sides are 
broad avenues of trees, and the finest buildings in the city. The whole of 
the houses on two sides of the lake were destroyed by the great fire, but 
have since been rebuilt in a style of nage magnificence. 

“ The architecture generally of the new town is much more pleasing 
and effective than that of the new streets lately formed and still forming 
in London. Somewhat stringent regulations have been adopted for the 
future prevention of fire, but each house is allowed to have an independent 
character of its own. Regularity is attained without a monotonous unifor- 
mity. The arrangements in progress for a acheap nd constant water supply 
wili shortly be completed. On Sunday last, on one of the most sultry days 
of the season, when the sun and dust reigned supreme, suddenly rose in 
front of our hotel a superb jet of water, diffusing a delicious coolness through 
the air. Presently another jet was seen to rise about a hundred yards 
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distant, upon the opening of a plug. The people are delighted with this 
improvement upon the old system of laying the dust by water-carts. 
‘These jets, when the new tower of the water-works is finished, will rise 
by their own pressure to the height of eighty feet ; throwing water, when 
required, over the tops of the highest houses in Hamburg, without the 
assistance of a fire-engine.” 

It is a curious fact that at Hamburg, and in some other parts of 
the Continent, the recommendations of our sanatory reports, and 
those of the Health of Towns’ Commissioners, have to some extent 
been adopted and reduced to practice, before our own government 
appear to have arrived at any definite conclusions on the subject. 
At Hamburg, however, the Senate had the assistance of an able 
English engineer, Mr William Lindley, under whose general super- 
intendence the whole of the public works commenced since the con- 
flagration in 1842 have been placed. 


INDIA. 


The following extract from a private letter, relating to the state 
of music in India, will be read with interest by those who have 
taken part in this country in the promotion of a taste for vocal har- 
mony among the people :— 

“ Surat, February 21. 


“ Asa curious—a pam instance of the prejudices of education and 


early association, and upon a subject in whic know you take an in- 
terest, I send you a few lines from a journal which I have kept during a 
month’s trip in the interior of Goojerat, commencing with a description of 
one of our popular vocalists. 

‘In a little side room the songstress and her accompanists were get- 
ting ready, and a few minutes afterwards made their appearance and 
squatted on the floor (tailor fashion), opposite Bhon Sahib. The room 
was immediately filled with Hindoo visitors, chiefly Mahratta Brahmins. 
The singer was a woman of perhaps five-and-thirty, moderately — 
looking, but to my faney very much disfigured by the quantity of black 
—— with which her eyes and teeth were stained. She receives an 
allowance of 200 rupees a month from the Guicowar, in addition to what 
she may earn on occasions like these (perhaps thirty or forty rupees), and 
to occasional presents of clothes and jewellery. Of the latter she made 
a profuse display,—her hands, ears, and nose being loaded with rings set 
with diamonds, pearls, &c. The accompanists were two Séringay players, 
who sat one on each side of the singer. One performer on the very 
tightly strained lilliputian kettledrums, and a lad who kept the gigantic 
guitar vibrating ;—all these instruments I have formerly described to you. 
And now for her singing. An artist who earns, perhaps, three or four 
hundred rupees a month in so poor a ey as this, and who, although of 
arather disreputable profession, lives by dint of her merits as a singer 
only, on terms of easy intercourse with the highest ranks of natives, ought 
to possess, whatever European prejudice may decide to the contrary, no 
barbarous degree of musical skill and feeling; and I certainly think that 
this woman would make a sensation even in Europe. The music she 
sings is of course in itself very simple, and possesses very little claim 
to merit as musical composition ; but those who have heard Wilson 
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will hardly require to be reminded that the effect which singing 
may produce appears to have very little to do with the pretensions 
of the music sung. Her voice was a good contralto of moderate 
compass, very well delivered, and always in excellent tune ; her pas- 
sages of ornament skilfully executed and judiciously introduced; and 
her taste and feeling second only to those of the very best European 
singers. ‘The natives here universally consider us as perfect barbarians 
in music, a judgment which they most likely arrive at by comparing 
such singing as this Baroda prima donna’s with the lunatic noises made 
at the tables of English gentlemen after dinner ; and one of my enter- 
tainer’s friends who had been delighted—as they all appeared to be—with 
the warm eulogium which I had passed upon their native songstress, and 
who had 1 believe been assured that he would find me perfectly free from 
all prepossessions on the subject, ventured to ask my opinion of the com- 
parative merits of European and Hindoo music, in anticipation, no doubt, 
of obtaining a European confirmation of the native judgment. I tried to 
evade the question, but there was no escaping him ; and I was compelled 
to forfeit, no doubt, all my reputation for impartiality, by assuring him 
that, though the singers in India are very meritorious, yet that in all other 
respects music is here quite in its infancy. Ihave omitted one of the per- 
formers I see in my enumeration. This was a little child of about five 
years old, the niece of the singer, who, after she had for a long while ad- 
mired her aunt’s splendid ornaments, and watched her lips while she sang, 
and at every long note put in her own tiny voice to help, neither the singer 
nor her auditory — at all annoyed by this intrusion, fell fast asleep 
on the carpet, where she lay till the end of the performance. 


* Dadoba went from Baroda to finish his holiday at Bombay. He is, as 


I have mentioned to you in a former letter, the founder of a Mahratta 
newspaper, The Prubharkur, the editorship of which, in consequence of 
his removal to Surat, has been qonsteeoed to a very clever and spirited 
young Brahmin. He was very angry with Dadoba for having allowed me 
to humbug him into the belief that there is any such thing as music among 
the Europeans. He (the Brahmin) had lived all his life in a European 
town—Bombay; and, though Dadoba might have suffered me to talk him 
into the persuasion, it was really all nonsense; and what the Europeans 
called music was a mere noise without any sentiment or feeling. I re- 
member, too, that when Dadoba first heard from me that we possessed the 
art of writing music, he was anxious that I should write down some of his 
native music, evidently from a conviction that if specimens of it could be 
fairly introduced into Europe, it would tend to raise his countrymen in 
our estimation, by showing that in one respect at least they were even in 
advance of us. The fact of course is, that it would be as impossible to 
write that which is the music of his music (if you will allow me such a 
sane even, as it would be to write Wilson’s singing of a Scotch bal- 
lad. hen written, the Scotch tune would pola: i believe, be the 
more barbarous of the two, and the Indian one the more monotonous. 

“In truth, our art of writing music, with all its advantages, has evidently 
caused a wonderful amount of merely mechanical music to occur among 
us, and this even among the very best composers. The ‘Sonate que me 
veux tu’ of Fontenelle, and the ‘I wish, madam, it had been impos- 
sible,’ of Doctor Johnson, will no doubt occur to you. In India, too (in 
Bombay at all events), there is no such thing as really effective European 
vocal music ; and our piano-fortes, organs, and bands do not speak clearly 
enough to a native to stand fora moment in comparison with passionate 
singing, in his own language, and on the side of which all his early 
associations are enlisted. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


CITY ADMINISTRATION.—MARKETS. 


Rapport sur LES Marcues Pusiics EN ANGLETERRE, EN BELGIQUE, EN 
HotuanpE, ET EN ALLEMAGNE. [Report on the Public Markets of En- 
gland, Belgium, Holland, and Germany.) Paris: Vinchon, 1846. 

A Commission, consisting of MM. Anger, V. Baltard, and A. Husson, was 

appointed last year by the Prefect of the Department of the Seine, for the 

purpose of examining and reporting on the state of the public markets of 

England, Belgium, Holland, and Prussia. Their report has just appeared: 

and the following extracts will exhibit the impression made upon intelligent 

foreigners by the present disgraceful state of our city markets, 


“In a capital like London (say the Commissioners), where there is so much to 
admire in its docks, and other public institutions, it might reasonably be expected 
that as much attention would be paid to the markets as to other matters connected 
with the municipal government; but this is not the case. An increasing popu- 
lation requires increasing accommodation in the existing markets for the supply of 
the necessaries of life, as well as that new markets should be instituted to meet the 
growing wants of the people. But the City Corporation is opposed to the most 
essential improvements. It not only makes no efforts to improve and enlarge the 
existing markets, so that they might better meet the wants of the inhabitants, 
but other quarters of the City, and those the most populous, are prevented from 
obtaining new markets, in which the increased consumption might be supplied. 
The consequence is, that the capital of Great Britain is in a much worse state with 
regard to its markets than are many second-rate towns in the empire.” 


They thus continue :— 


“ From what we have just said, it will be evident that the London markets are 
much more open to censure than to praise. Being, however, unwilling to trust 
entirely to first impressions, we have studied every question connected with these 
establishments, with as much care as if we had a hope of deriving from them more 
useful examples. 

“We first explored the city markets, which are six in number :— Newgate, 
Smithfield, Leadenhall, Billingsgate, Farringdon, and Honey-lane. 

** Newgate market, which is but a sbort distance from the Smithfield cattle- 
market, is the principal one for the sale of meat. The enormous joints of beef 
suspended in the shops, the innumerable sheep, calves, and pigs, which daily load 
the stalls, are a subject of astonishment to the foreigner who visits this market ; 
for it is well known that in England meat constitutes the principal article of con- 
sumption; the eye accustomed to dwell on the masses of vegetables everywhere 
displayed in our own markets cannot see without wonder these vast exhibitions, as 
remarkable for the quantity as for the beauty of the meat exposed for sale. This 
feeling of surprise would be still more lively, if Newgate market were constructed 
with such regularity as to display at one view the abundant provision made for daily 
consumption : but such is not the case, Newgate market is nothing more thana 
badly arranged assemblage of shops of different sizes, opening on courts or passages 
which appear to have been covered in after they were formed. The market has 
in fact been enlarged at various times by additions of the adjoining property : 
space, air, and light are all wanting. We noticed in the shops that the blocks on 
which the meat is cut up are very low; oR only between two and three feet 
high. This is accounted for by the custom of cutting up the meat in the shops, 
an operation which with us is performed in the abattoirs. We can readily under- 
stand that if higher tables were used, the more important parts of the animal would 
be out of the butcher’s reach. 
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“ Wealso visited the slaughter-houses inthe neighbourhood of Newgate market, 
towhich they form an appendage. These are in buildings in the narrow streets or 
lanes whieh abound in this part of the city, and generally consist of a single room 
or covered court, divided into two parts by a slight partition ; one side serving as 
a stall for the animals, which are slaughtered in the other. These slaughter-houses 
are furnished with the necessary apparatus for suspending the slaughtered animals, 
but everything is rude and behind the age, and the contents of the intestines are 
washed down into the sewers, In these confined slaughter-houses, however, a con- 
siderable amount of business is transacted; for whilst Newgate market receives a 
portion of its supplies from different parts of England, it is also the principal place 
for the sale of meat furnished by the cattle brought to Smithfield market. 

“ We took advantage of our visit to this locality, to witness the English mode 
of slaughtering oxen. In France, after the animal is secured by a rope, by which 
the head is fixed low and immoveably, he is stunned by a blow which throws him 
down, when the carotid artery is easily severed. The blood flows freely from the 
wound, and the animal dies from exhaustion. By this mode the blow of the iron 
mallet simply produces a concussion of the brain, sometimes accompanied by a 
rupture of the spinal marrow, but is in general insufficient of itself to cause death. 
On the contrary, on the English plan, the animal is not bled until life is extinct. 
Instead of the stunning mallet, the English butchers make use of a pole-axe, with 
an iron peak ; a blow from this instrument descends with sufficient force to pierce 
the skull of the animal. A stick or rod is then introduced, which traverses the 
brain, and penetrates the spinal marrow. This method we saw practised on an ox 
killed before us. The animal groaned piteously under the operation, showing 
that the nervous system was cruelly excited. We cannot recommend this plan, 
which left a painful impression on our minds. We mn if its employment is 
sanctioned only by custom, or whether any particular advantage attends it; unfor- 


tunately, we could meet with no one able to satisfy us on this head. It appeared 
to us that the animal bleeds much less freely on the English plan than on ours ; 


in fact, the English butcher does not divide the carotid artery until the action of 
the heart has ceased, and the blood which flows from the wound is not propelled 
by the play of that organ; consequently, the vessels are not thoroughly emptied, 
and the meat remains filled with blood. From this cause, the meat has a greater 
disposition to become putrescent. but it certainly retains more of its nutritive 
properties; and it is possible that hence muy arise the peculiar flavour of 
English beef. 

“ In the preparation of their meat, there are two other particulars in which the 
English butchers differ from the French. In the first place they do not inflate the 
animal, as, in England, this would be considered fraudulent and liable to severe 
punishment: besides, when the ox has been hung up, opened, and skinned, the 
external parts of the meat are washed with cold water, and wiped with linen cloths. 

* Leadenhall market is not constructed with greater regularity than Newgate 
market. With the exception of some parts which are better arranged, this market 
is also a labyrinth of lanes and covered courts, where the different articles are ex- 
posed for sale in shops or upon stalls badly situated with regard to air and light. 
Leadenhail is principally a market for the sale of poultry and game, but butter and 
eggs, meat and leather, are also sold there, forming in reality four distinct markets, 
There is no place set apart for the purpose of killing poultry, which appears to be 
brought into the market dead. ‘The sale of leather is carried on in two small 
buildings, united by an iron bridge thrown over the passage which separates them, 
and they are constructed on the same plan as our hay-market. The coarse hides 
are laid out on the ground-floor, under a shed open on all sides; the finer hides 
and skins are contained in warehouses on the floor above. In the adjoining houses 
surrounding one of these buildings, private warehouses and counting-houses have 
been established, all connected with this particular trade, which seems to have its 
focus in this spot. Only a small stock of the article is kept in these warehouses ; 
and so far from the whole of the leather trade being carried on here, the mode of 
transacting business in Leadenhall market seems to be somewhat analogous to that 
practised in our Rue Mauconseil. We may add that the leather trade does not 
retain undisputed possession of this locality, where both raw and cured hides are 
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exposed for sale. It is stated that this exposure, so little in accordance with at- 
mospheric salubrity, has compelled the East India Company to build up the 
windows of one of the facades of their hall. This, however, is but one effect of cor- 
poration monopoly, which, keeping in view the profit arising from a vested pri- 
vilege, has no sympathy with the complaints of the inhabitants of the locality. 

“A short distance from Leadenhall street is the Billingsgate fish-market, of an- 
cient fame. Situated on the banks of the Thames, it receives the fish brought in 
by the numerous fishing-boats, This market, which appears to be at least partially 
built on piles, is held in shabby wooden buildings, and hasa very decided air of 
confusion and disorder. It is difficult to comprehend how an establishment so 
confined and so badly arranged can suffice for the requirements of a very extensive 
trade. The wholesale business is transacted under the common sheds, where a 
very active movement is kept up during the morning, and the retail-trade is carried 
on in the open shops on each side the narrow passages which run from Lower 
Thames street to the Thames. In these shops, which have nothing showy to re- 
commend them, we have seen such an abundance of salmon as we had previously 
no conception of, But the fish-market, properly so called, extends over the whole 
of that part of the river corresponding to the market on shore: the ships laden with 
salt-fish, and the various fishing-vessels, press forward to the foot of the piles; and 
there, on ship-board, is conducted the sale of oysters, which is effected through the 
agency of measurers, who perform their duties by proxy. There are morning 
measurers and day measurers; the former measure the oysters which are con- 
veyed from the boats in carts before the opening of the market; the latter begin 
their work on board as soon as the clock strikes. It appears to us that the em- 
ployment of oyster-measurers constitutes a species of office the utility of which is 
not commensurate with the expenses entailed upon the buyers. 

“ Farringdon market, built for the sale of vegetables, fruit, and meat, consists of 
a court, surrounded on three sides by covered galleries, nearly of the same size and 
plan as those of the market of St Germain, in Paris. Inthe court has recently been 
erected a small gallery for the stowage of fruits. The hollow columns which sup- 
port this erection also serve as pipes for the conveyance of rain-water from the roof. 
This market, which was formerly held in Farringdon street, has gained nothing by 
itsremoval, The government, desirous of securing an improvement which would be 
a great public convenience, consented to furnish the funds required for the erection 
of the new market. By this advance it would be entitled to collect a moiety of the 
proceeds; but as the expenses attending repairs and management have hitherto 
absorbed the revenue, the sacrifice has as yet received no recompense. It seems to 
have been a mistake to count upon the rent of the shops in the covered galleries. 
These shops, which are especially adapted for butchers, for the most part remain 
empty, although well calculated to withdraw from the over-crowded Newgate 
market a portion of its business. But centralization has an attraction which it is 
difficult to overcome. So long as Newgate market continues to be the principal 
place for the sale of meat, dealers and consumers will continue to flock there ; and 
they will prefer the inconvenient stalls of that market to the more comfortable 
shops provided in other localities. Notwithstanding all that has been said, Far- 
ringdon market is the only one in the city which has any claim to consideration as 
a building ; the erections which compose it are regular and have a very satisfactory 
architectural appearance. 

«“ But that which is especially open to remark, and is a subject of surprise to 
every stranger visiting London, is the existence of the Smithfield cattle market in 
the heart of one of the most populous quarters of the city, and at the junction of so 
many narrow thoroughfares. This market is held twice a week, in a large, irregu- 
lar space, which has been enlarged at various periods, and opened in many direc- 
tions to the general traffic. On Monday are sold the cattle intended for slaughter, 
such as oxen, cows, calves, sheep, and lambs; on Friday, to these are added horses 
and swine. The arrangement of this market is far from affording the conveniences 
of our markets at Sceaux and Poissy: the oxen are secured by ropes in a very bad 
state, and when they are sold, they are conducted to another part of the market, 
where they are marked, under the superintendence of the purchasers. The calves 
and sheep are confined in pens, about six feet square, formed of thick bars; and 
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what appeared to us very awkward, wus the necessity of pushing through the ani- 
mals, in order to pass from one pen to another. The sheep which await purchasers 
are crowded and squeezed, but though the space assigned them is small, they are 
able to move in it. The method practise! aw ong us is not used here, though pre- 
ferable. for they are with us so methodically handled, that they cannot escape the 
notice of the butcher, and are presented to his inspection with al! their advantages. 
Smithfield is the beau idéal of disorder. The removal of sold oxen, the departure 
of flocks of sheep, the fright of the anima!s which make their eseape, the baying of 
dogs, and the cries of the drovers. altovether produce the most horrible noise, and 
the most tumultuous scene it is possible to conceive. Indeed, it is not always 
prudent for the passenger to mix in the crowd when the commotion is at its height. 
In addition, the streets in the neighbourhood, which lead from the Newgate 
slaughter-houses, and from the stables where the unsold beasts are placed, are so 
encumbered by the animals themselves, and so covered with their excrements, that 
they are all but impassable. But the concourse of animals is not confined to the 
vicinity of the market; it extends to a distance from the city, for the precincts of 
London are also supplied with provisions from Smithfield; and such flocks of sheep 
as have not been sold are driven away to pastures, there to await another market. 
In London it is not considered derogatory to throw open the royal parks for the 
reception of sheep brought to Smithfield; and we consequently see numerous 
flocks grazing on the fine herbage of Regent’s Park. 

‘The inconveniences accompanying Smithfield market have long engaged public 
attention. Parliament itself has been besieged with numerous complaints, which, 
as yet, have not been attended to. Calculating upon the consent of the popula- 
tion, and the support of those in authority, certain speculators, some years ago, 
attempted to establish a market at Islington, about five miles from St Paul’s, 
which was to supplant that at Smithfield; but the scheme was so strongly opposed 
by the corporation, that the necessary parliamentary consent could not be obtained. 
The company who endeavoured to establish the new market can only rest in the 
hope that one day this obstinate opposition may be overcome. We visited the 
market at Islington; it consists of a vast inclosure, surrounded by a plain portico, 
and containing not less than fifteen acres. Grass now grows in courts arranged 
for the sale of vast supplies of provisions ; and one cannot but regret, that the cattle 
which daily encumber the streets of the British capital should not be all received 
here.” 


The Report is handsomely printed in quarto, and contains several 
beautifully executed views and ground plans of English and foreign markets. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Tuoucuts oN some ImrorTaNT PoiNTS RELATING TO THE SysTEM OF THE 
Woriv. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. Edinburgh: William Tait. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. Dublin: John Cumming. 1846. 


Tue revelations of Lord Rosse’s telescope having induced a modification 
of Professor Nichol’s views relative to the structure of the heavens, as 
propounded in his previous works, he has published the present volume in 
explanation, deeming it a duty to offer an early account of the changes 
impressed on the questions discussed in his ‘Architecture of the Hea- 
vens.’ Referring to his former views regarding the nebular theory, he thus 
proceeds :— 

“ These modifications are, in every way, remarkable in detail ; witness the extra- 
ordinary revelations regarding the shapes and internal constitution of the stellar 
clusters, which, through the kindness of that noble Earl, I am enabled very fully to 
present: but, in regard of one special and very important point, his Lordship has 
wholly subverted the opinion of his illustrious predecessor. The supposed distribu- 
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tion of a self-luminous fluid, in separate patches, through the heavens, has, beyond 
all doubt, been proved fallacious by that most remarkable of telescopic achievements 
—the resolution of the great nebula in Orion into a superb cluster of stars; and this 
discovery necessitates important changes in previous speculations in Cosmogony.” 
—Pref. p. iv. 

As we shall most probably return to this subject on a future occasion, we 
will now only briefly mention the plates, which are beautifully executed, and 
admirably illustrate the progressive development of several of the nebulz 
which are the subjects of the text, more especially the remarkable one in 
the Dog’s Ear, which has been transformed from “a shape apparently 
simple, into one so strange and complex, that there is nothing to which 
we can liken it, save a scroll gradually unwinding, or the evolutions of a 
gigantic shell !” 


Two Systems or Astronomy: First, the Newtonian System, showing the 
Rise and Progress thereof, by a short Historical Acccunt ; the General 
Theory, with a variety of Remarks thereon. Second, the System in accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, showing the Rise and Progress from Enoch, 
the Seventh from Adam; the Prophets, Moses and others, in the First 
Testament; our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles, in the New or 
Second Testament ; Reeve and Muggleton, in the Third and Last Testa- 
ment; with a variety of Remarks thereon. By Isaac Frost. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 1846. 


We believe that in publishing this book the author has been actuated solely by 
zeal in the cause of what he conceives to be truth; yet we cannot look upon 
his work as being calculated to render the slightest service either to science or 
to religion. His object is to prove the central position and immobility of the 
earth, and the consequent motion of the sun, in conformity with the popular 
style of speaking, and the literal interpretation of scripture phrases,—a 
notion which has been often and completely confuted. Notwithstanding, 
however, that the truth of the generally received doctrine is so fully borne 
out by the unbiassed researches of every unprejudiced inquirer, and that it 
receives so much additional strength from every new discovery in astro- 
nomy, any fresh attempt to overthrow it naturally excites some little 
curiosity, and, if containing anything beyond commonplace observations, 
calls for something more than a mere passing notice. But we must confess 
ourselves to have been much disappointed, so far as science is concerned, 
on a perusal of this really handsome book ; for the objections to the New- 
tonian (or more properly the solar) system are frivolous in the extreme, 
and are such that the merest schoolboy ought to be soundly whipped if he 
could not refute them after his first course of reading in the simplest lessons 
on astronomy. Any attempt to show the futility of these objections would 
be out of place here; we must therefore be content with giving a few quo- 
tations from the book itself, leaving our readers to form their own opinions 
as to its merits. 


The following occurs as a foot-note early in the volume, and will serve as 
an illustration of the author's peculiar views on the subject of planetary 
motions :— 


“I was once invited to hear read over ‘Guthrie on Astronomy,’ and when the 
reading was concluded, I was asked my opinion thereon ; when I said, ‘ Doctor, 
it appears to me that Sir Isaac Newton has only given two proofs in support of his 
theory of the earth revolving round the sun: all the rest is assertion without any 
proofs,’ ‘What are they?’ inquired the Doctor. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘they are first 
the power of attraction, to keep the earth to the sun; the second is the power of 
repulsion, by virtue of the centrifugal motion of the earth; all the rest appears to 
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be assertion without proof.’ The Doctor considered a short time, and then said, 
* It certainly did appear so.’ I said, ‘ Sir Isaac has certainly obtained the credit of 
completing the system, but really he has only half done his work.’ ‘ How is that ?’ 
inquired my friend the Doctor. My reply was this: * You will observe, his system 
shows the earth traverses round the sun on an inclined plane; the consequence is 
there are rour powers required to make his system complete, Ist. The power of 
attraction. 2ndly. The power of reputsion. 3rdly. The power of ascenpiInG 
the jinclined plane. 4thly. The power of pescenpinc the inclined plane. You 
will thus easily see the rour powers required, and Newton has only accounted for 
two : the work is therefore only half done.’ Upon reflection, the Doctor said, 
«It certainly was necessary to have these rour points cleared up before the system 
could be said to be complete.’ ”—P. 6. 


With respect to our next extract, we know not whether the author may 
feel disposed to admit as evidence the revelations of Lord Rosse’s telescope, 
seeing that they tell against him in reference to the myriads of stars for 
long ages hidden from mortal ken, and only unveiled in our own days, ap- 
parently for the purpose of demolishing a magnificent but untenable hypo- 
thesis, at a moment when an ingenious attempt had been made to establish 
it more firmly than ever. The author says :— 


“ A gentleman once said he would convince me of the error of my (what he 
termed) foolish notions in about ten minutes; and for this purpose he introduced 
* Bonnycastle on Astronomy.’ Opening the book, he showed me the following 
passage, and requested me to read it, and say what I thought of it :— 

“ * The celebrated Huygens carried his thoughts so far upon this subject, as to 
believe that there might be stars at such an inconceivable distance from our earth, 
that their light, though it is known to travel at the rate of ten millions of miles in 
a minute, has not yet reached us since the creation of the world.’ 

“ When I had read the aforesaid, I asked him if it had ever crossed his mind to 
think how many of the other stars’ light the light of such stars would interfere 
with in their progress to our earth, seeing their light expands as they travel: when 
he closed the book, saying that such an idea had never entered his mind 
before.”—P. 7. 


Strange indeed if it had, if he knew anything of optics! But what do 
our readers think of the following, which is intended as proof that the earth 
does not move round the sun? Supposing the sun to be fixed, and the 
earth to move round it once a year, 


“ The effect produced,” says our author, “ would be this: the earth, on the first 
of January, when turned to the sun, would be mid-day, and we should not see 
the fixed stars beyond or on the other side of the sun; and when we are turned 
from the sun it would be midnight, and we should see the fixed stars on this side 
of the sun; then our earth would traverse its orbit for six months, and arrive at 
the opposite side of the sun, which would be on the first of July ; when we should 
be turned to the sun it would be mid-day, we should not then be able to see the 
fixed stars we saw on the first of January six months before ; and when we are 
turned from the sun it would be midnight, we should then be looking in an op- 
posite direction to what we were, and see other fixed stars which we could not see 
on the first of January previous, 

“ Now, consider, is this the case ?—if it is not so, then this system cannot possibly 
be correct,”—P. 13. 


The author also asks, why it is, “ according to the laws of perspective,”’ 
that the inferior planets Mercury and Venus appear no larger when they 
are nearest to the earth, than they do when farthest from it? The same 
question is also asked of Mars. Any proof of their apparent variation in 
magnitude according to their position, derived from actual measurement, 
would, we fear, be ~~ by one who quotes with approbation the dicta 
of John Reeve and Lodowick Muggleton, “ the last two witnesses of the 
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Holy Spirit,” relative to “lying figures,” and the sin of trusting to “ vain 
astronomers or star-gazers, concerning the bulk of the sun, moon, and 
stars ;”’ seeing that “the seed of faith knoweth the height of the heavens are 
but a few miles high,” and that “arithmetic and numbers is necessary only 
for things on this earth, to measure land, and other accounts between man 
and man here on earth; your arithmetic and figures is not to measure the 
heights of the heavens, nor the depths of hell.” 

The author contends that neither the moon nor the planets borrow their 
light from the sun, but that they are all self-shining. He says:— 

« T have been asked, on several occasions, that if I deny the moon being a dark 
body, and say it does not borrow its light from the sun, how could I account for the 
phases that are observed by a telescopic view, on Mercury, Venus, &c. My reply 
was, that they being lights in themselves, although of a very humble character 
compared with the sun, the sun’s vast rays, being so superior to the light of the 
stars, will cause that side of the star which is from the sun to appear much darker 
than what it would if left to shine in its own light, as must be admitted when 
viewed through a telescope (and this might cause persons to suppose that it 
borrowed its light from the sun).”—P, 26. 

The phases of the moon are, however, accounted for in a different and 
more ingenious manner by John Reeve, one of the prophets of the third 
and last Testament, who thus explains 

“ The cause why the moon showeth the light, but a little piece of her, when she 
is but a quarter old, so by degrees she increaseth till she is at the full, so that the 
full face and light of her may be seen by tlre light of the eye. The cause why we 
see her by a little and little is, she cometh out of one chamber or house of 
heaven into another; and as the houses and the firmament of heaven be at such 
a distance one from another, so we see her light the more, and we see her some- 
times half light and half dark ; now the piece that seemeth dark, it is because she is 
not come out of that house or region; but when she is come to that horizon where 
she was at the full, then she is all light and no darkness at all; not but that she 
was all light in herself before at all times, but she was in some chamber of heaven 
which shadowed her so, that we could not see her whole light of her whole 
face.” —P. 81. 

Our limits will not allow us to give further samples of this remarkable 
book, in which, we readily confess, there is much far above our compre- 
hension, our obtuseness undoubtedly arising from our not being of the 
number of the spiritual, to whom the greater portion of the volume is 
addressed. We can, however, appreciate the truly beautiful plates, which 
are admirably printed in colours by Baxter, and may be consulted by the 
advocates of either system of astronomy. ‘The literary portion of the 
volume, with its extracts from the ‘ Book of Enoch,’ the ‘ Divine Looking- 
glass,’ and the ‘ Stream from the Tree of Life,’ is worthy of a distinguished 
place among the ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


A Course or Lectures on Dramatic Art Anp Literature, by Augustus 
William Schlegel. London: H. G. Bohn, York street, Covent garden. 
1846, 

Anotner valuable portion of Mr Bohn’s ‘Standard Library,’ being a revised 

edition of Mr Black’s translation of Schlegel, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 

M.A. Of the lectures themselves it is now unnecessary to say a word; and 

the fact of its belonging to the ‘ Standard Library’ is a sufficient guarantee 

for the manner in which the present edition is “ got up.” 
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GERTRUDE AND BEATRICE, oR, THE QUEEN oF Huneary. -An Historical 
Tragedy, in Five Acts. By George Stephens, author of ‘The Manuscripts 
of Erdely,’ ‘The Voice of the Pulpit,’ &c. Second Edition. London: 
C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet street. 1839. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of this tragedy, in which there is some 
powerful writing, and much more poetry than in any of the ‘Dramas for the 
Stage,’ by the same author, noticed in our last Number. 


TARQUIN AND THE ConsuLaTE; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Richard 
Newton Greaves. London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Derby: James Storer. 1846. 

A prama founded on the occurrences preceding and following the expulsion 

of the Tarquins from Rome. The author has remodelled and added to a 

portion of the earlier scenes, upon which a favourable opinion was formerly 

ronounced by the reviewers; the result is a tragedy of great power and 
interest, and for poetical diction equal to any one that has for a long time 
past issued from the press. 


EDUCATION, 


Evcirp’s ELements or GEOMETRY, CHIEFLY FROM THE TEXT OF Dr Srmson, 
witH Expranatory Notes, &c. By R. Potts, M.A., &c. Cambridge and 
London: Parker, 1845. 

So long as the Elements of Euclid are made the first book of instruction in 

— for young persons, the novelties both of matter and form will be 


‘ound numerous, and will constitute as many difficulties, which, if not indi- 

vidually great, are formidable when united, and ought if possible to be 
removed. This should not be done with a view, or in a way, to produce a 
torpid or quiescent state of mind in the pupil. The machine must not be 
slipped forward without doing its work ; but those obstacles which prevent 
its action must be removed, to enable the youthful faculties to act boldly 
and freely. 

So long, also, as Euclid is the only work, and its matter the only subject, 
through which a notion of deductive reasoning is usually given, and the 
clear and rigid practice of that reasoning is enforced, it is important that the 
book should be well taught; not merely to form mathematicians (for few 
persons who go through Kuelid become mathematicians, or carry their ma- 
thematical studies further), but to accustom the mind to trains of reasoning 
in which no step of the process shall be slurred over. It was a saying of 
Bishop Watson, a shrewd man, who had ample means of observation, that 
no boy could go through three or four books of Euclid properly, without 
benefit for life: but the Bishop laid due stress on the adverb . 
Taught as they often are, these books do have an effect for life, and one of 
avery different character; for they leave a rooted feeling that the whole 
concern is an imposture and an insufferable bore. 

A competent instructor will know how to make his pupils extract the 
honey from this gigantic thistle, and not let them prick their noses in the 
vain attempt. But there are few such teachers. The mere mathematician, 
however skilful in his calling, is not the man. Judicious editing will also 
be of some service ; and even the printer’s aid may be called in with ad- 
vantage, as this edition shows. 


For elementary purposes we prefer this edition of ‘Euclid’ to any we 
have seen. 
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1st. Every step of the process or reasoning is placed in a separate line, 
or lines, which allows the eye to rest on each distinct portion until the mind 
has apprehended it, and permits the series to be gone over rapidly after- 
wards and summed up with greater ease. 

2nd. The editor has returned to Simson’s plan of printing the work in 
plain English, instead of introducing the algebraical notation, which is 
adopted in most modern editions. Science should, as far as possible, be 
commenced in the mother tongue. The signs are an essential part of 
Algebra; without them, or some such signs, Algebra could not exist. But 
algebraical signs have no necessary connexion with Geometry. They are 
a new difficulty, which, when added to the rest, greatly encumbers the be- 
ginner. They are, in fact, a foreign language; and what is unknown in the 
science is thus attempted to be explained in a language almost as unknown. 
To the learned they are a convenience, because they are ashort-hand. To 
the learner they are an inconvenience, for the same reason. If common 
language be more circuitous, it is more intelligible ; and the changes cannot 
so easily be rung upon it with scarcely any knowledge of what is going on, 
as they may on the algebraic signs. It is also desirable that the mathe- 
matics should be viewed in various lights through the medium of several 
languages or systems of notation, even with the sacrifice of some mechanical 
dexterity at the commencement. 

8rd. For Simson’s notes, which are not intended or calculated for be- 
ginners, Mr Potts has substituted brief explanatory notes of his own. 

4th. A considerable number of exercises on each of the books (except the 
fifth) are subjoined. They are taken from the Cambridge examination 
papers. 

The work is well got up, excepting the figures, which are sometimes too 
small, and not always executed very neatly. 


Gitsert’s Mopern Atias oF THE Wortp For THE PEorLe; with an In- 
troduction to the Physical Geography of the Globe, and an Alphabetical 
Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 24,000 places. London: 
James Gilbert, 49 Paternoster Row, 1846.—Parts 1—7. 


A very nice atlas for school or family use. The maps are not overcrowded 
with names, and are very well engraved. If we have any fault to find, it is 
that in some of the maps too much colour is used on the boundary lines, 
which causes confusion where the divisions are small, as in those of England, 
France, and part of Russia. 


A New Universat Erymotocicat AND Pronouncine DicTIONARY OF THE 
Eneuish LaNGuaGE, EMBRACING ALL THE TERMS USED IN Art, ScIENCE, 
anp Literature. London: Gilbert, 49 Paternoster row. 1846. Parts 
4—10. 


In a previous notice of this work, we had occasion to mention the very 
numerous typographical and other errors which disfigure almost every, 
page; and we truly regret to say that, in the numbers now before us, we 
can perceive but little improvement in this respect. This is a great 
pity; for the plan of the work is good, and if well executed, it would really 

e a useful addition to our libraries ; but the numerous blunders destroy all 


confidence in it. The Latin is particularly unfortunate. Witness the fol- 
lowing line from Horace :— 


“ Solvitur acris hyems grada vice veru et Favoni 
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Two blunders in one line! Rather too bad. And what would the fasti- 
dious bard have said to his patron’s name being twice printed Macenas in 
as many examples ? 


MPOATONMAIAEIA ; or, First Instructionin Greek. By Charles White, M.A. 
Relfe and Fletcher. 


A vaLvaBLE contribution towards an important object—that of simplifying 
the study of the Greek language. The course of lessons here given requires 
no previous acquaintance with the grammar, but is intended to lead gra- 
dually to a knowledge of the elementary rules of construction. The plan, 
we hope, will be yet further improved upon. The exercises are excellent, 
with a teacher at hand to correct the errors of the pupil, but are scarcely 
sufficiently explanatory for a self-instructive manual. By a singular over- 
sight, the author has omitted the English of the Greek examples in his 
first lesson, although in his subsequent lessons a translation is always 
given. 


FICTION. 


Herpetserc. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of ‘The 
Smuggler,’ ‘Arrah Neil,’ ‘The Step-Mother,’ &c. In three volumes. 
London ; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 1846. 


Liewetyn’s Heir; or, North Wares; tts Manners, Customs, anp Su- 
PERSTITIONS, DURING THE Last Century. Il\lustratedby a story founded on 
Fact. In3 vols, London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 1846. 


We strongly suspect, from the spirit and style of this really well-written 
novel, that it is by no means the first appearance of the fair authoress in 
print. The story turns on the “ woes unnumbered” springing from the 
cold-hearted pride of Mr Llewelyn’s daughter x a former wife, “ who was 
a lineal descendant of Rhys ap Twdwr Mawr, the head of one of the five 
royal tribes of Cambria ;’’ and although her father also traced “his descent, 
on the female side, from Gryffith ap Cynan, King of North Wales,” the 

oung lady boasts that her mother’s alliance with him “added not only 
oe Se but wealth, to the house of Llewelyn.” This stately dame loves 
none of her family but her half-sister Wenefrede, a fair and gentle girl of 
sixteen : she despises her step-mother, the second Mrs Llewelyn, pays cold 
respect to her father, and most heartily hates her half-brother, Howel, the 
heir, for deposing her by his birth from her — as heiress apparent of 
the house of Llewelyn. Her most unamiable temper leads eventually to 
the premature death of her stepmother, the second childhood of her pre- 
viously happy and jocund father, the murder of the noble-minded 
Howel, by the hands of a vagabond cousin of hers, and the broken heart 
of her lovely and loved half-sister, besides misery to the other characters. 
We have recently met with a narrative of the real circumstances on which 
the novel is founded, and these, in their tragical issues, almost equal the 
events portrayed by the novelist. 

The work abounds in sketches of the romantic scenery of North Waies, 
and graphic pictures of the manners, customs, and superstitions of the 
natives of the principality. From the latter class we quote the following 
adventure of the “ chief musician to the Queen of the Fairies” :-— 
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“ North Wales did not boast of a more perfect musician than David Rhys, Vain 
was it for any other harper to enter into competition with him, at Eisteddfodd, or 
in bower or hall; he won all the prizes, and enchanted every ear. Other bards 
struck their harps, but no applause followed; and, ina fit of rage and jealousy, they 
snapped the wires, and threw their harps aside—at least, so says David Rhys. 
Lords—nay even princes—offered David riches and honours if he would strike his 
harp within their halls ; but he loved his dear native country too well to be tempted 
to leave it for either honour or gold. Higher honour than any lord, or even prince, 
could bestow was in store for him, however ; for, one lovely evening in summer, as 
he was walking in this glyn, and meditating on the beauties of nature, or every 
now and then striking a wild strain on his harp, he was somewhat startled by the 
sudden appearance of what he at that instant imagined to be a most beautiful little 
child. The smiling, bright-eyed boy came dancing up to David, and requested the 
harper to follow him to his father’s hall, where, he said, a large party was assembled 
in the hope of hearing David’s ravishing strains. David Rhys was little in the 
habit of following anything but his own pleasure; but he now felt as if he was 
spell-bound, and that, whether he liked it or not, he must follow this lovely infant 
wheresoever he might lead him. So, without asking a single question, he followed 
the child up the glyn. He was obliged to run, to keep pace with his juvenile and 
nimble guide ; but, on turning into a path that led to the mountain, a mist sud- 
denly enveloped them, and, at the same instant, David was assailed by ‘a hundred 
wry-mouthed elves,’ who asked him whether he would travel above wind, below 
wind, or under wind. A soft voice whispered in his ear, ‘soar not too high; but 
beware how a mortal of your genius abases himself too low,’ David instantly ex- 
claimed ‘I will travel under wind,’ Scargely had he uttered the words than he 
felt himself gently raised from the ground, and was borne softly and pleasantly 
through the regions of mist. After travelling in this luxurious style for some 
time, he suddenly felt that he was descending towards the earth; and, just as his 
feet rested on it, the mist disappeared, and he found that he was standing at the 
bottom of a magnificent flight of marble steps, that led to the entrance door of a 
most unearthly-looking mansion, His little guide was once more at his side, and 
conducted him up the steps; but when he threw open the door, a scene of such 
dazzling splendour burst upon his sight, that David was obliged to set down his 
harp, and veil his eyes with his hands. A chair of ivory and gold was brought for 
him, and, after a little practice, he found he could bear the dazzling light, and 
began to look around him. He saw that be was surrounded by beings not of this 
world; for the height of the tallest of the numerous group did not exceed that of 
a child of two years of age. Both sexes were exquisitely formed; their com- 
plexions were alike fair and transparent , and their heads were covered with long 
and flowing ringlets. The females were attired in pale green robes, with girdles 
of flowers, and with dew-drops that glittered like diamonds in their hair, The 
bard began to play, and his tiny audience to dance, and so enchanting a sight, he 
declares, was never before vouchsafed to mortal eyes. A most delightful beverage 
was frequently handed to him, in a small gold cup; it resembled nothing that be 
had ever tasted before, and seemed to inspire him with quite a magical touch on 
his harp. Midnight had long past, and still the unwearied group danced on. At 
length, trays of gold, covered with cups not bigger than those of the acorn, and 
filled with milk, were handed round, and the harper received permission to retire 
to his bed. His beautiful little guide came forward, and showed him the way to 
the luxurious chamber that had been prepared for him. David instantly threw 
himself on a couch formed of gold and ivory, and fell into a deep slumber, Pic- 
ture to yourself his surprise and horror, on awaking early in the morning, shivering 
with cold and aching in every limb, to find that he was lying on the cold ground, 
instead of a bed of down ; and that not one stone was left of the splendid mansion 
in which, a few hours before, he had displayed his wondrous powers on the harp. 
But a moment’s reflection banished all unpleasant feelings, and pride and exultation 
filled his heart; for he now felt convinced that his strains had been considered 
worthy the attention of immortal ears; and that he had spent the night in the 
presence of the king and the queen of the fairies, and all their attendants, he 
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could no longer doubt. A proud man from henceforward was David Rhys; and 
many a good horn of ale has he won by relating this adventure, in hall or kitchen, 
on a winter’s night."—P, 149. 


HISTORY. 


Tue Conquest or ScinpE: a Commentary. By Lieut.-Col, Outram, C. B., 
Resident at Sattarah. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons, 
1846. 


We do not remember 4 case in which the necessity of hearing both sides of 
the question has been more fully exemplified, than in the detail of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the conquest and occupation of Scinde by the 
British. Major Outram for a considerable period resided in Scinde, as British 
Political Agent. During his residence there, he made himself intimately 
acquainted with the characters and feelings of the princes and people of the 
district. His political charge extended over the province of Scinde, “the 
kingdom of Kelat, the state of Luss, and the independent Murree, Boogtee, 
Jukranee, and other mountain tribes;” besides having tc “ conduct the 
direct revenue management of the provinces of Cutchee and Shawl.” And 
that all the duties connected with the office he held were well and efficiently 
performed, we may infer from the independent and unsolicited evidence of 
Lord Auckland, and other parties connected with Indian affairs, who had 
abundant opportunities of witnessing the effects of the course pursued by 
Major Outram towards the people under his control; as well as from the 
testimony originally offered, both by Lord Ellenborough, and by Sir Charles 
Napier himself. 

On the appointment of Lord Ellenborough to the Governor-Generalship 
of India, Sir Charles Napier received the supreme command of Scinde, and 
Major Outram prepared to quit India for England, but returned to Scinde 
in the character of British Commissioner on the 4th January, 1843. In the 
meantime the measures adopted by Sir Charles seem to have laid the 
foundation for the events which led to the annexation of Scinde. In the 
emphatic words of Major Outram, referring to the very opposite line of 
policy pursued by himself and by Sir Charles, and the opposite results :— 

“Twas employed amicably to control, not to subvert the Ameers, and did so 
for three years. Sir Charles Napier had ostensibly the same duty to perform 
for bis government ; in less than as many months he picked a quarrel with them 
and commenced hostilities ; drove them from their habitations ; hunted them 
until compelled to resist ; hurled them from their thrones ; sacked their capital ; 
and seized their country !”—P. 27. 


A book, called ‘The Conquest of Scinde,’ and professedly containing a 
veritable history of the events connected with the subjugation of that 
country, has recently been published by General William Napier, brother 
to Sir Charles. It was natural that the General should wish to place his 
brother’s doings in as favourable a light as possible, and no one would blame 
him for so doing, so long as his statements were consistent with facts. 
But, says Major Outram— 


“ While he attempts to vindicate the policy which led to the subjugation of that 
country, and to exalt the merits of the General by whom that policy was carried 
into effect, he has thought fit to bestow upon myself no small measure of censure 
and aspersion. In that work I am systematically represented as destitute alike of 
military and diplomatic skill, the pertinacious opponent of a policy, at once con- 
ducive to the civilization of India, and essential to the maintenance of our Indian 
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Empire, and the adviser of measures which would have led to the annihilation of a 
British force. Grave as these accusations are, acquiring an additional importance 
as put forth by one enjoying a high reputation both literary and military—and 
embodied in a work which, with much of the spirit, and something of the interest 
of fiction, affects an historical character; it will not, I think, appear unnatural that 
I should seek to expose these misrepresentations, to vindicate a reputation, which, 
for a quarter of a century I have maintained unimpeached, and to satisfy those 
friends who have hononred me with their support through good report and bad, 
that their esteem was not bestowed on one undeserving of their kindness. To the 
public, the only apology I can make for intruding on their notice is, that so inex- 
tricably has General Napier mixed up the grounds on which he rests the justifica- 
tion of his brother’s public measures with the calumnies so industriously he»ped on 
myself, that, in exposing and refuting the latter, I shall in reality be correcting mis- 
representations of important facts of public interest, having a direct bearing on our 
national eharacter and honour, and furnishing to some extent the materials from 
which a ‘ History of the Conquest of Scinde’ may yet be written.”—P. 1. 

To effect this object, Major Outram adopts the plan of supplying a run- 
ning commentary on the various portions of the ‘ History of Scinde’ which 
immediately bear upon the questions at issue; and we can only say, that 
if his assertions are correct, and that they in the main are so, seems evident 
from their beingin many instances borne out by independent and indisputable 
testimony of the highest character ; the part acted by the historian and his 
brother is anything but a fair and honourable one, and such as no one could 
have suspected men of their standing would stoop to adopt. On the other 
hand, should the suspicious transactions detailed in the Major’s Commen- 
tary be capable of explanation, such explanation on the part of both officers 
is imperatively called for. Diametrically opposed as are the History and 
the Commentary, but one of two suppositions can be the correct one:— 
either the Major himself is an ill-used man, and the transactions he de- 
nounces are characterised by the most flagrant duplicity; or the position 
of the two parties must be reversed, and the Major, in his turn, must take 
the place of the two generals at the bar of public opinion. ‘The subject is 
one to which we may return. 


Enctanp’s CotontaAL Emprre: an Historical, Political, and Statistica] 
Account of the Empire, its Colonies, and Dependencies. By Charles 
Pridham, Esq., B.A., F.R.G.S. Vol. I. The Mauritius and its Depen- 
dencies. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 1846. 


We greatly fear that the plan proposed for the History of England’s 
Colonial Empire, is far too comprehensive for the powers of any single in- 
dividual. It is to comprise a detailed account of everything relating to the 
whole of our colonial possessions, their history, past and present, their 
political changes, their climate, physical aspect, geology, natural produc- 
tions, indigenous and introduced; their manufactures, commercial relations, 
statistics, &c., &c.; in short, in the words of the appended advertisement, 
which alone gives any other detail of the plan than such as may be gathered 
from an inspection of the present volume— 


‘“* The author’s aim is to make this work as complete as possible, by bringing 
together desirable information from all authentic sources, public and private, that 
are available for this purpose; and to make the volumes interesting to general 
readers, as well as serviceable for reference ; thus it is the design of the work, by 
means of an appendix attached to each volume, to render the statistical returns of 
the colony described as nearly as possible coeval with the date of publication, and, 
finally, by means of a general appendix, to carry the whole returns of every colony 
down to the latest period.” 


FEE RD I ACSI 
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By far the greater portion of the matter contained in this volume has 
been derived from foreign sources, and translated from foreign languages ; 
chiefly from the French. This, perhaps, was unavoidable; and considering 
the comprehensiveness of the scheme, and the variety of topics introduced, 
the compiler has done his work in atolerably satisfactory manner; though 
a general revision by some competent person would have materially im- 
proved the whole. The portion relating to the indigenous productions cf 
the Mauritius is, however, an utter disgrace tothe book. If nothing better 
than a mass of errors, clothed in language neither French nor English, evi- 
dently translated by a most incompetent hand, and jumbled together with- 
out judgment and without arrangement,—if nothing better than this can 
be given on natural history, we would advise the proprietors not to attempt 
anything of the kind in future ; and even now, we are not sure whether it 
would not be good policy to burn every leaf relating to natural history 
that is given in this volume. 


Tue History or Ecypr rrom tHe Earuiest Times TIL, THE Conquest 
BY THE Arass, A.D., 640. By Samuel Sharpe. A new Edition. London: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1846. 


A new edition of a valuable historical work, which has for some time been 
before the public. The facilities for reference are very full : and in addition to 
excellent indexes, the authorities whom the author has consulted for his 
information are quoted either in the text or in the margin; so that nothing 
is neglected by which the value of the book can be enhanced. 


A Hisrory or Inventions, Discoveries, anp Orntcins. By John Beckmann, 
Professor of Economy in the University of Géttingen. London: H. G. 
Bohn, York street, Covent garden. 1846. 


Tuis very interesting volume of Mr Bohn’s Standard Library is a carefully 
revised and enlarged edition of Johnston’s translation, by Drs Francis and 
Griffiths, who have greatly improved it by altering obsolete and erroneous 
names, characters, descriptions, and opinions, and by making “ such addi- 
tions as seemed necessary to bring the accounts of the subjects treated of 
to the present state of knowledge.” Mr Bohn has himself furnished a 
memoir of Beckmann, who in 1770 was made Professor of Economy in the 
University of Géttingen, at that period one of the most popular universities in 
Europe. At that university it is requisite “that every professor should be 
able to give account of the progress and existing state of the science to which 
he is appointed.” To this law we owe the ‘History of Inventions and 
Discoveries,’ for Beckmann was “so fearful of falling under the imputation 
of being behind the progress of the age, that he devoted his mind almost 
exclusively to the history of arts and trades; employing in the illustration 
of his subjects the materials to which he had access in the very extensive 
library belonging to the university.” The work abounds in valuable infor- 
mation relating to the general history of the origin and progress of the me- 
chanic arts; their germs are traced from the remote pasiols of antiquity, 
and their gradual development followed to modern times. What renders 
the work extremely valuable to those inclined to extend their researches is, 
that minute references to the sources whence the author drew his materials 
are scrupulously given. 

Original documents in our possession enable us to offer a few illustrations 
of the editors’ additional notes to Beckmann’s article on Clocks and Watches. 
Speaking of Mr Harrison’s chronometer, the editors say :— 
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‘* The most remarkable inventions of this period were those of Harrison, con- 
sisting of his gridiron pendulum, the going fusee, the compensation curb, and the 
r toir Pp t. In 1736 he appears to have completed his longitude watch, 
and received from the Royal Society their gold medal; he ultimately received the 
government reward of 20,000/, together with other sums from the Board of Lon- 
gitude and the Hon, East India Company. 

“The complexity of Harrison’s timekeeper, and the high price (400) de- 
manded by Kendall to make them after that model, still left the timekeeper to be 
discovered that would come within the means of purchase of private individuals: 
for admirably as Harrison had succeeded in the construction of those which had 
procured him his reward, and great as were the talents of his assistant, Larcum 
Kendall, yet for practical purposes there needed an instrument of greater simplicity, 
and to John Arnold we are indebted for this invention.”— P. 368. 


With regard to the date in our first extract, 1736, stated to be the year 
in which Mr Harrison completed his watch, we cannot help suspecting an 
error of about thirty years; for on the 28th of October, 1765, “ John 
Harrison, of Red Lion square, in the parish of St George the Martyr, in 
the county of Middlesex, Gentleman,” did “bargain, sell, assign, and 
deliver his longitude watch to the Board of Longitude; ” and in 1767 a 
petition of several merchants and others interested in the navigation and 
commerce of these kingdoms was presented to the House of Commons, in 
which the petitioners state, that “the voyage on which the trial [of 
Harrison’s watch] depended was finished in July, 1764.” Now, it is hardly 
likely that a thirty years’ trial would have been necessary for the deter- 
mination of the merits of Mr Harrison’s watch, which would have been 
the case, or nearly so, had he completed it in 1736. In June, 1765, Mr 
Harrison was to make “a discovery of the principles of his watch or time- 
keeper,” to the Board of Longitude, and on Thursday, the 12th of September, 
1765, Mr Kendall (then a watchmaker, in Furnival’s Inn court, and not 
Mr Harrison’s assistant), “and the other five gentlemen”’ appointed to 
report on “ the subject of Mr Harrison’s timekeeper,” were summoned to 
meet the Board of Longitude at the Admiralty, to make their report thereon. 
From minutes of that meeting, it appears that “a letter from the Rev. Mr 
Mitchel, dated at Newark, the 9th instant was read, representing his in- 
ability to attend the Board on account of his wife’s indisposition, and in- 
closing a paper, containing his sentiments upon the discovery made by Mr 
Harrison of the principles of his watch, which was also read, as was a paper 
which the Rev. Mr Ludlam, who was present, delivered to the Board, con- 
taining his sentiments thereupon, which the said Mr Bird, Mr Mudge, Mr 
Mathews, Mr Kendall, who were also present, declared coincided with 
theirs,” 


“ The Board, having taken into consideration the said reports, and what the five 
persons last mentioned had to say upon the occasion came to the following reso- 
lutions : — 

“ Resolved, that it appears to this Board that Mr Harrison has fully discovered 
and explained the principles upon which his watch or timekeeper is constructed. 

“Resolved, to grant him a certificate to enable him to receive the reward, di- 
rected by an act of the last sessions of Parliament, to be paid him for making such 
discovery, so soon as he shall have assigned the property thereof, and of the three 
other timekeepers mentioned in the said act, to the Commissioners of Longitude, for 
the use of the public.” 


We are thus put in possession of the date of the completion of the trial 
voyage, 1764; the date of Mr Harrison’s declaration of the principles of his 
watch, 1765; the date when the Board of Longitude resolved to grant Mr 
Harrison their certificate, Thursday, September 12, 1765; and the names 
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of the six gentlemen on whose favourable 2 the resolution was founded, 
namely, the Rev. Mr Mitchel, the Rev. Mr Ludlam, Mr Bird, Mr Mudge, 
Mr Mathews, and Mr Kendall. 

The next points are “ the complexity of Harrison’s timekeeper, and the 
high price, 4007., demanded by Kendall to make them after that model.” 
We have plenty of evidence of the complexity of Mr Harrison’s watch, 
scattered through the documents; and with regard to the “high price, 
400/.,” we may mention that, according to the articles of agreement be- 
tween Mr Kendall and the Board of Longitude, the original of which is now 
before us, Mr Kendall having undertaken, apparently at the suggestion of 
the Board, to make a watch in all respects like Mr Harrison’s, he is to 
receive the sum of 450/. for so doing, one half to be paid at the time of 
signing the articles, the other half when he delivers the watch, which is to 
be finished in two years after Mr Harrison’s watch, as a pattern, is put into 
his hands. He is to purchase at his own expense the best materials, and 
various other covenants are introduced into the articles, which are dated the 
24th of May, 1766, and are signed in the following order by Larcum Ken- 
dall ; Sir John Cust, Bart., Speaker of the House of Commons; Earl Howe, 
Treasurer of the Navy; Admiral John Forbes; the Earl of Morton, P.R.S. ; 
and Nevil Maskelyne, Astronomer Royal: 

We have no memorandum as to the time when Mr Kendall’s watch was 
finished ; but on the 13th of January, 1770, five gentlemen (the same who, 
with Mr Kendall, examined and reported on Mr Harrison’s) were appointed 
by the Board to examine and report on it. On the 3rd of March, in the 
same year, the watch (together with Mr Harrison’s) was delivered to the 
Board and on the 19th to Mr Maskelyne at the Royal Observatory. 

In consequence of his success in making this watch, the Board seem to 
have entertained the idea of placing Mr Kendall at the head of an establish- 


ment for manufacturing watches on Mr Harrison’s principle; but the 
following document will show his views on the subject :— 


“ Upon considering the proposals made to me by the Board at their last meeting 
(with regard to my instructing workmen to make the several parts of Mr Harrison’s 
watch, and granting me a reward for so doing), there appear to me so many diffi- 
culties attending such anundertaking, that, should I engage in it, I am well assured 
in my own mind I shall not be able to do the public any service. I therefore should 
think it unjust to take a reward of the Board, unless I knew I could fulfil the 
intentions for which the reward was given. 

“ As I apprehend the Board would expect, if the above proposals were carried 
into execution, that a watch might, in a short time, be made for a reasonable price; 
in that case I believe the Board would be disappointed in their expectations, For 
though the method proposed by the Board may be the means of answering the end 
in some degree, yet it can never answer it so effectually, as to make the watch be- 
come of public utility ; for, unless a reduction of the expensive parts of the watch 
can be effected, and some method contrived to facilitate the adjusting, the watch 
would still come to so high a price, as to put it far out of the reach of purchase for 
general use; as I am of opinion it would be many years (if ever) before a watch of 
the same kind with that of Mr Harrison’s could be afforded for 2001. 

* May 26, 1770.” * Larcum Kenpa...” 


Mr Kendall, after this time, was in constant communication with the 
Board for nearly twenty years. He made several other chronometers, 
introducing various improvements, and simplifying each succeeding one. 

If the reader be not already tired of the subject, he may feel an interest 
in learning the sums paid by Mr Kendall for the various parts of the watch 
made by him on Harrison’s plan, and of a second watch, of more simple 
construction, on a plan of his own :— 
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Pendant - 
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Close case - 
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To account for the great difference between the cost of the pallets used 
by Mr Kendall in the watch made by him on Mr Harrison’s plan, and that 
on his own, as well as of the jewelling of the two watches, we find, from a 
paper in which he describes the principal differences between his second 
watch and Mr Harrison’s, that, in the latter, the pallets are “made of 
diamonds;"” in his own “of rubies.” .This would also throw some doubt 
on a statement by the editors, to the effect that Arnold “ was the first 
watchmaker who introduced jewelling into watches and clocks ;"’ for although 
we have at present no means of ascertaining at what period Arnold intro- 
duced jewelling, we have seen above that the pallets in Mr Harrison’s 
watch were made of diamonds, as they also were in the one made by Mr 
Kendall from Harrison’s pattern. But the merits of other improvements 
introduced by Mr Arnold, in the construction of chronometers, cannot be 
either disputed or doubted. 
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Revevartions or Austria. By M. Koubrakiewicz, ex-Austrian Functionary. 
Edited by the author of ‘Revelations of Russia,’ &c. In two volumes. 
London: T. C. Newby, 72 Mortimer street, Cavendish square. 1846. 


Tue expression, “ discharged servants are always suspicious as witnesses,” 
used by a contemporary in reference to this very book, frequently obtruded 
itself on our mind while persuing the ‘Revelations of Austria.” When or 
why M. Koubrakiewicz was discharged from the Austrian service, or 
whether he discharged himself, we neither know nor inquire; we are simply 
informed that he “ held office for many years under the Austrian govern- 
ment in Gallicia, or Austrian Poland,” which he principally describes : from 
this circumstance we may infer, with the editor, that the author is likely 
to afford “the best evidence to be obtained respecting the character and 
effects of the Austrian despotism, since he was born and bred under its rule, 
and long initiated into its service.” The editor judiciously refers to the 
superior value of all the statements given on the author’s personal testi- 
mony, over those derived from hearsay or speculative reflections ; and he 
evidently considers it requisite that the indignant tone of the ‘ Revelations’ 
should be received with a qualification, since he observes that— 

“Tt has never happened to the author to hear any’ Pole, whose knowledge was 
only local, whether from Russian, Prussian, or Austrian Poland, give any detail of 
the oppression of his portion of the country, but what he declared it to be worse 
than in the other states.”—P, 7. . 
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The fact is, that despotism in every form is an evil, no matter whether 
spiritual or temporal, Papal, Austrian, or Russian ; and it is not surprising 
that a people smarting under the oppressions of a system, should transfer 
their hatred of that system to its supporters and upholders. 

The editor further very properly warns the reader against regarding as 
facts all that M. Koubrakiewicz has written upon the past history of the 
Austrian empire ; and indeed there is a necessity for caution in this respect 
in regard to everything not given from the personal knowledge of the 
author. ‘The editorial foot-notes to acertain degree serve to counteract 
the evil ; but it would have been a more judicious plan to withdraw all the 
irrelevant matter, and it is to this that the objection chiefly applies: the 
material retained would have presented much that is new and interesting to 
the English reader, while it would have possessed the additional recommen- 
dation of being trustworthy; as it is, we read with doubt, and hesitate to 
accord our assent to many statements which may really be facts, though 
possessing all the air of fiction. 

It is a pity, too, that the editor did not so far modify the ‘ Revelations,’ 
even if he had retained all the author's material, as to have thrown them 
into somewhat of anarrative form, since they are now broken up into short 
sentences, which give the book much more the appearance of a collection of 
rough notes, than of a work properly prepared for publication. 

About half of the second volume is devoted to the particulars of the 
massacre in Cracow and Gallicia, in the early part of the present year. It 
is asserted that this massacre was organized and commanded by the 
Austrian government in anticipation of a national insurrection :— 


“The Polish insurrection (says the author) was to have broken out on the 22nd 
or 28th of February, and the paternal government was forewarned of it. It might 
have had the conspirators arrested and tried, but judicial proceedings are long 
and expensive, and proofs difficult, It would be necessary to acquit—there not 
being sufficient proof—persons dangerous to the anti-national government. It 
would have been necessary to issue amnesties, not to pass for barbarous and cruel 
in the eyes of Europe. On the other hand, how arrest the judges of the land them- 
selves, and imprison one or two hundred thousand conspirators? The Czar [Em- 
peror of Russia] whose cruelty is more open, has the conspirators seized, judged, 
and hanged. In proportion as the Czar publishes himself does the Kaiser [Emperor 
of Austria} dissemble. The paternal government, therefore, anticipates the conspiracy, 
sends assassins ten days before its outbreak to massacre the nobles, priests, and 
patriots, the most dangerous to despotism. After they had all the persons sus- 
pected of liberalism or nationalism assassinated in this manner, and after having 
confiscated their property, the Kaiser will interfere in favour of the priests and nobles, 
will deplore the catastrophe, shed tears, grant a general amnesty, after having 
had three or four thousand patriots murdered, and the German hireling press will 
chaunt the clemency and generosity of the good Kaiser (Landesvater). To give 
proof of his justice and good-will, the Kaiser will maintain the rebot, or change it 
into a quit-rent, because it is necessary to the system that the lords should always 
be the objects of hatred and execration of the peasantry, so that their eyes may be 
averted from the real author of their misery.”—P. 140. 


The Austrian-Polish peasantry are declared to be “much more unfor- 
tunate than the Russian peasantry, and, past comparison, more unhappy 
than the Russian-Polish peasantry ;" but the massacre of February, 1846, 
is declared to be due to other causes than a desire on the part of these 
peasants to get rid of the oppression of their nobles. The author, a few 
pages preceding the passage above quoted, thus exposes the system :— 

“ We have already observed that there are besides peasants of whom the Kaiser 


is at the same time lord; and these peasants constitute the domains, and are called 
Kammerals. It is of these peasants that the paternal government made use to 
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massacre the priests and Polish nobles. It is not the peasantry of the nobles who 
assassinated their lords. No; it was the Kaiser’s peasantry, commanded by Colonel 
Benedik, and soldiers disguised as peasants, who went from castle to castle, mur- 
dering the Polish nobles, men, women, and children, without having seen them, and 
delivered the bodies to the circles in consideration of ten florins a head ; Metternich 
in his note does not deny the premium promised of ten florins. The regular 
monarchical government boasts and publishes in the papers that the peasantry bring 
in every day bodies of the nobles. Instead of arresting the assassins, as any other 
regular government would do, the paternal government pays and encourages them 
to fresh exploits. The paternal government knew some time back the general 
dissatisfaction which its rapacity must necessarily produce, and it expected an 
insurrection ; it has also for some time past treated the crown peasantry with caution, 
to unleash them with greater success against their nobles and their peasantry.”— 
P. 138, 

This is a grave charge, but we fear one not without foundation. The letter 
from the correspondent of the ‘ National,’ and published in that paper of 
June 7, mentions some facts which would go far to prove it. He says— 

** At Vienna, as you know, it is asserted that no premiums were given to the 
assassins. Well; the whole of Tarnow would, however, prove the fact. If the 
peasants were not paid, let them tell us, then, why the peasants brought the dead 
bodies from such distances into the towns of this circle. Question the bystanders 
who witnessed these funeral arrivals, who saw the dead bodies counted, and then 
money shared out to the peasants ; let the Austrian government guarantee against 
persecution those who will give evidence of the truth, and Europe will 
then soon know which of us has lied. I am not aware of what nature were the 
instructions given to the commanders in the circles of Tarnow and Bochnia. I do 
not know whether they acted contrary to the orders of their government ; but what 
is certain is, that they paid for all bodies dead or alive brought tothem. It is even 
said, that the resources of the circles being exhausted, money—would you believe 
it ?—was taken from the fund destined to relieve the victims of the inundations last 
year.”"—P. 163. 

It is difficult to bring the mind to believe in the existence of such inhuman 
cruelty in any government; at the same time it is equally difficult to resist 
the testimony of such evidence as has transpired, in spite of the vigilance of 
the paternal government of Austria. And this evidence would seem to be 
still further strengthened by the revelations during the late discussion in 
the House of Commons, 


Tne Works of FREDERICK Scuitter. Historical. London: H. G. 
Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden, 1846. 


Tis volume of Mr Bohn’s ‘ Standard Library’ contains Schiller’s ‘ History 
of the Thirty Years’ War,’ complete, and his ‘ History of the Revolt of 
the Netherlands, to the Confederacy of the Gueux,’ being the end of the 
third book. The two works are translated from the German by the Rev. 
A.J. W. Morrison, M.A. The series of Schiller’s Historical works will 
be comprised in four volumes, the fourth to contain his life. We need 
hardly say that the present volume is got up in the same admirable manner 
as its predecessors. 


eo 
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On tHe Antipota, Treatment ov THE Eripemic Cuorrra. By John 
Parker, M.D, &c. London: W. H, Allen, Leadenhall street, and S, 
Highley, Fleet street. 


Tue remedy which Dr Parker states he has employed with signal success 
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in every stage of the epidemic cholera is simple, and completely at the com- 
mand of every one, besides being in itself a pleasant beverage. 


“ Thirty grains of the powdered carbonate, bicarbonate, or, as it is now termed, 
sesquicarbonate of soda or potash should be put into a large tumbler, with a wine- 
glassful of water, to which is to be added a dessert spoonful of any simple syrup ; 
mixing the two ingredients together, so as to form an homogeneous mass. Then take 
twenty grains of citric or tartaric acid, and dissolve it in half a wine-glassful of 
water, when the solution is to be poured on the contents of the tumbler, and the 
mixture drank off immediately, before the effervescence has subsided.” —P. 28. 


The object of the syrup is to prevent the too rapid escape of the carbonic 
acid gas, carbon being the active principle in this remedy. Carbon may also 
be administered in the form of finely levigated fresh-made charcoal ; but the 
effervescent draught above recommended is by far the more elegant and 
pleasant mode of exhibiting it. In preliminary diarrhoea the dose is to be 
repeated every two hours. 


Cuintcat [ntustratioNs or THE Diseases or Iyp1A: as exhibited in the 
Medical History of a Body of European Soldiers, for a Series of Years 
from their Arrival in that Country. By William Geddes, M. D., 
M.R.S.Ed., &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 1846. 

Tuis work is drawn up from the materials collected by Dr Geddes, during 

the period in which he was connected with the Madras European Regiment 

in India. Shortly before the commencement of the author's connexion 
with the regiment, the greater number of the men composing it had joined; 
and consequently at an early period of his engagement as their chief medi- 
cal officer, he had the opportunity of making himself acquainted with 
the state of health of the men under his charge, soon after their arrival 
on a new sphere of habits and duties in an intertropical climate, as well as 
of noting every circumstance worthy of remark connected with the succession 
and course of their various diseases. So far the author was well qualified 

for the preparation of the work before us. The Introduction contains a 

considerable amount of statistical and medical information relating to Indian 

diseases affecting the army; and the body of the work is classified under 
the heads of Fevers, Diseases of the Head, Thoracic Inflammation, Hepatic 

Inflammation, Abdominal Inflammation, and Rheumatism. The author 

hopes to publish a second volume, which will contain his— 


« Researches over the remaining diseases of which he has records in his posses- 
sion. These comprise the varieties of bowel complaints, and the other disorders 
referred to in the official returns; and when this survey is completed, the original 
object of the author will have been fulfilled : that of affording a minute and practical 
view of all the diseases with which a body of European soldiers has been affected, 
within a certain period, and under usual circumstances, in the climate of the East 
Indies; the probable causes of their sickness, the treatment employed therein, and 
its results.” —P, 


An Easy Inrropuction to Cuemistry. By George Sparkes, late Madras 
Civil Service. Second Edition. London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria 
Jane. 1846. 


Turs excellent little book has been entirely re-written, and nearly seventy 
pages of new matter have been added. The additions comprise all the 
really important discoveries in chemistry which have been made subse- 
quently to the publication of the first edition, including a full exposition 
of the connexion of chemistry with medicine and agriculture. It is still 
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further improved by the introduction of numerous illustrative wood-cuts, 
and by the addition of an index, neither being contained in the first edition. 
Notwithstanding all these additions and improvements, the price remains 
the same; and we bave no hesitation in saying that it is the best intro- 
duction to the science of chemistry that was ever published. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE Foop oF ANIMALS, AND THE Fart- 
TENING OF Carrie. With Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D. Lecturer on Practical Chemistry, University 
of Glasgow. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
Paternoster row, 1846. 


Hanp-soox or ANAToMy FoR StuDENTS or THE Fine Arts. With Illus- 
trations on Wood. By J. A. Wheeler. London: S. Highley, 32 Fleet 
street, 1846. 


A very pretty “illustrated pocket hand-book of the bones and muscles 
of the human figure,” in which the plates are arranged so as to be easily 
referred to, and the different parts clearly and correctly expressed. Both 
the anatomical studentand the artist will find this a very useful introduction 
to larger and more extensive works on anatomy ; whilst, from its portabi- 
lity and comprehensiveness, it will be found a perfect vade mecum by those 
whose studies are more advanced. The illustrations are beautifully printed 
by Bentley. 


Intropuctory Lecture To A Course oF Mizitary SurGERY, DELIVERED IN THE 
University or Eptnsurcu [May 4, 1846]. By Sir George Ballingal’, 
Surgeon to the Queen, Regius Professor of Military Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Printed by Hugh Paton, Adam square. 


Turs lecture contains numerous short but interesting notices of the various 
hospitals and schools of medicine, on the Continent and elsewhere, visited 
by the author during the autumn of 1843. From materials collected during 
his tour, the author is enabk.d to compare what is done in other countries 
for the instruction of their army and navy surgeons with what is effected in 
our own. He advocates the formation of new schools for the study of 
military surgery, and the foundation of additional professorships, as a 
means of carrying out a measure of the greatest importance to our army 
and navy. The same subject is more fully treated in ‘ Letters to Sir R. 
Peel, and to the Editors of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, on Schools of 
Instruction for Military and Naval Surgeons.’ 


Lectures on Eruics. By Thomas Brown, M.D., late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. With a Preface, by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D, Professor of Divinity in the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh: W. Tait. London: Simpkin & Co. Dublin; 
Cumming and Ferguson, 1846. 


Norges on tue Eripemic Cuorera. By R. Hartley Kennedy, M.D., &e., 
Late Physician-General, and President of the Medical Board, re 
Second Edition, revised. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 

1846. 


Tux author, in his preface, states that— 
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“ The experience of twenty years, since 1826, bas afforded him very many op- 
portunities, both as a practising and a superintending medical officer, to witness the 
ravages of cholera under every aspect, and in its worst epidemic form ; and studi- 
ously avoiding, as he hopes he always has endeavoured to avoid, any bigoted views 
in favour of his own theories, and thinking only of being useful to others, he still 
feels no desire to alter a single opinion delivered in 1826 ; and prefers to reprint 
this volume, with its many deficiencies, from the original edit'on, rather than to 
revise and alter it, by more carefully studied composition, into what might have 
the appearance of a new work.” 


Tue Puttosopny or Geotocy. By A. C.G. Jobert, late Editor of the 
* Journal de Géologie,’ one of the Authors of ‘ Recherches sur les Osse- 
mens Fossiles du Puy-de-Déme.’ First part. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall court. Paris: A. and W. Galignani 
and Co. 1846. 


Practica, OpservaTions ON Minrerat Waters AND Batus; with Notices of 
some Continental Climates, and a Reprint (the third) of the Cold-water 


Cure. By Edwin Lee, Esq. London: John Churchill, Princes street, 
Soho. 1846. 


Lixe the same author's work on the ‘ Baths of Germany,’ this book con- 
tains a considerable amount of useful practical information on the subject 
upon which it professedly treats. It is devoted to a description of mineral 
waters in general, both natural and artificial, their employment, effects, 
and adaptation to various states of disease; together with remarks on 
bathing and sea baths, and notes on continental climates. To this is ap- 
pended a history of the Cold-water Cure, its rise and progress, with the 
treatment of the patients, and their mode of life at the principal seats of the 
system. 


Unuyo-cexttaL Distasss. Part 1. By George Franks, Surgeon. London : 
published by the Author, 90 Blackfriars’ road. 1846. 


Tue Way anp THE WHEREFORE ; 0B, THE Puttosopny or Lire, HEATH, 
AND Disease: New and Original Views explanatory of their Nature, 
Causes, and Connexion; and of the Treatment of Disease upon a few 
General Principles, based upon the Laws of Nature and Common Sense; 
with Rules for the Preservation of Health and Renovation of the System. 
The Fruit of Thirty Years’ Observation and Professional Experience. By 
Charles Searle, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., and late of the E.I.C. Madras Esta- 
blishment. London: John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan and Co. Dublin: Francis and Co. 1846. 

Tue subject of this volume, the title of which we have given above in full, is 

such a knowledge of the principles of life and health as may enable us to 

enjoy the one and secure the other, by teaching us to avoid those con- 
ditions which induce the state of disease. The author says that— 

‘* Every disease, it is obvious, consists, intrinsically, or virtually, in the derange- 
ment of health ; and health, it must be equally apparent, is but the normal or natural 
condition of life. To comprehend disease, therefore, a knowledge of life is an indis- 
pensable requisite.” 


And he proceeds :— 
“ If I mistake not, I have, in this work, made it appear (the laws of Nature being 
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in all cases simple, when known), that all diseases areallied in character, and consist 
in a few abnormal conditions of the vessels of nutrition and of the blood’s circulation ; 
and that the derangements of these vessels constitute the disease essentially, what- 
ever its kind, and wherever it may be located. And if so, that the treatment of all 
may be embraced in a few general principl definite in kind, though, doubtless, 
modified in degree, by the constitution and age of the individual, and the particular 
circumstances of the case; and that the remedies also are accordingly and proportion- 
ably few in number.”"—Pref. p. iv. 

A brief analysis of the contents of Dr Searle’s book will exhibit his 
manner of treating this important subject. He commences with a con- 
sideration of “ the nature, source, and production of life in the system,” and 
proceeds to an investigation of “the functions of the several] organs com- 

osing the body and subservient to life,” such as digestion, and the assimi- 

ation and conversion of food into blood, together with the aération, 
circulation, and —— of the blood. This is followed by a description 
of the brain and nervous system, with their varied phenomena, and an 
explanation of ‘ the connexion existing between the mind and the body.” 
Then succeed some observations on “ the maintenance of life and health by 
the operation and agency of air, food, beverage, warmth, sleep, and exer- 
cise ;” and an explanation of the action of those influences and agents “ on 
the system and mental emotions in the production of disease.” 

“ After thus investigating the phenomena of life and health, and eStablishing the 
fact, that health consists in, or is essentially connected with, a due action of the 
capillary vessels—or life as it first manifests itself in the organic structure—we 
perceive or deduce the fact, that all diseases, or derangements of health, consist intrin- 
sically and virtually in the disorder or derangement of this, the primary organic 
action—that is to say, that of the capillary vessels and the functions they fulfil. And 
as we next show the disorder and derangement of these vessels to consist in a con- 
dition of congestion, or passive fulness ; or of irritation, or preternatural excitement; or 
of inflammation, or extreme excitement; we determine and assume that one or other 
of these conditions of the capillary or organic vessels is the primordial condition or 
essence of every disease; that all disease is therefore intrinsically and essentially of 
the vascular system ;* that one or other of the conditions above mentioned, and 
which run into each other by insensible gradations, constitutes the disease virtually 
wherever it may be located; and that all the various forms in which disease mani- 
fests itself, are but the localization of this the essential disease, modified in character 
by the nature or structure and function of the part in which it is centralized, and 
combinations founded upon the derangements which successively ensue.”—Pref. 

. xix, 
Pa If the treatment of all disease may be thus embraced in a few leading principles, 
our remedies are necessarily reduced proportionably in number also, And as the 
principal and most important remedies in the treatment of these affections of the 
capillaries appear to consist in calomel and bloodletting, I have next treated of those 
remedies ; explaining the indications they fulfil, their operation, and the influence 
they possess, and the necessity for caution in having recourse to them.”——P. xxi. 

The author next treats upon disease in its different phases, and thus 
proceeds :— 

“The subject of fever is next treated of, and an explanation of its phenomena in 
all their various forms and complications is supplied. It was in treating of this sub- 
ject that I first educed the fact, or arrived at the conclusion, that all disease consists, 
as I have represented, in derangements of the organic capillary system. My ex- 
planation of the phenomena and character of the various diseases treated of, I did 
not indite to suit this theory; but the latter arose out of what I had written of them; 
which leads me to hope that, with facts for its foundation, the superstructure will 
prove equally solid.”—P. xxiii. 

This theory is further developed in a description of the successive stages 
of fever ; its various forms and complications, and the principles to be 
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pursued in their treatment, are explained ; the work being concluded by a 
supplement, in which are given some general rules for the preservation of 
health, and the renovation and strengthening of the system, “ in which 
the true principles of = have been explained, and its practice to a 
certain extent approved.’’ The utility of small bleedings is also treated on. 

The author alieies to the correspondence between his own views and 
those of Liebig ; and in explanatior, says “ Liebig has followed in my wake 
—not I in his.” In 1830, Dr Searle published a work on ‘Cholera: its 
Nature and Treatment,’ the title of which “embodies the subject-matter 
of Liebig’s celebrated work on Animal Chemistry, in its application to 
Physiology and Pathology,” first published in 1842, This is stated by the 
author in justice to himself. 

The book appears to deserve a careful perusal, and we doubt not many 
valuable hints may be gleaned from it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue. Boox or tne Feet; a History of Boots and Shoes, with Illustrations 
of the Fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and the prevailing Style throughout Europe during the Middle 
Ages down to the Present Period; also, Hints to Last-Makers, and 
Remedies for Corns, &c. &c. By J. Sparkes Hall, Patent Elastic Boot 
Maker to Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, and the Queen 
of the Belgians. London: Simpkin, Marshal], and Co. 1846. 


On the subject of boots and shoes, Mr Sparkes Hall is quite au fait : and 
his pretty little book, by the evidences of research ard taste displayed in 
its pages, is a sufficient guarantee that in his case the patronage of royalty 
has not been ill bestowed. He has here given us a history of shoes and 
shoe-making from the time of the Egyptians down to the present day; 
the illustrations of the boots and shoes of earlier periods are derived from 
high authority, and are exceedingly well executed, and the descriptive por- 
tion is well written, Independently of the importance of the subject to 
every one who has a foot to stand op, Mr Hall’s ‘ Book of the Feet’ will 
assuredly afford an hour's pleasant and instructive reading, in which the 
practical and the poetical are very judicio isly and tastefully blended. 


Tue Brain anv 11Ts Puystorocy: a Critical Disquisition on the Methods 
of determining the Relations subsisting between the Structure and 
Functions of the Encephalon. By Daniel Noble, M.R.C.S.E. London: 
John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 1846. 

Tue attempt to give anything like an analysis of Mr Noble’s book would be 

equivalent to a general review of the pros and cons of the phrenologists and 

their opponents, so elaborately has the author treated his subject, and so 
minutely examined the objections of those who would deny the claims of 

hrenology to rank as a science, to which distinction the author contends it 
is entitled, as much as are chemistry and geology, “the one furnishing an 
example of a science well matured, and the other of one in its infant con- 
dition.” He contends that— 

“* If it be a correct definition of inductive science to state that it is the knowledge 
which, gained by observation of natural phenomena, leads to the development of 
ere gp and if chemistry and geology have been rightly considered with re- 
erence to this definition, phrenology clearly possesses a just claim to a position 
amongst the inductive sciences, provided the propositions announced as its general 
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laws, or principles, result fairly from the evidence accumulated in their favour, and 
provided the facts affirmed in each axiom be universally true.”— P. 390. 


The first general law or principle of “ phrenology, as an inductive science, 
is, that the brain is the organ of the mind ;” and the second, “ that particular 
parts of the cerebral map are the “oe of the particular faculties of the 
mind:” and the chief object of Mr Noble’s book seems to be to prove the 


legitimate deduction of these laws from the evidence produced, as well as 
the truth of the facts affirmed in their support. That the author has en- 
tirely succeeded in this, we cannot affirm; but that he has most indus- 
triously collected a mass of evidence, on which he as ingeniously argues, we 
willingly bear testimony. We quote the summary :— 


“ In bringing this work to a close, the author will b:iefly recapitulate the argu- 
ment by which he hopes, in some measure, to have accomplished the purpose with 
which it was undertaken. And he would here reiterate, that his intention has 
been, not to exhibit the brain and its physiology in any point of view, involving ex- 
tended or systematic detail, but to show rather the method by which the physiology 
of the brain should be determined. His first aim was to demonstrate the fallacy of 
certain modes of procedure too much in vogue, in this inquiry, amongst many able 
men,—to show that vivisections, comparative anatomy, and pathology, are all in- 
adequate to the primary revelation of the functions of particular parts of the 
encephalon, however well adapted facts from their sources may be, in the corro- 
boration and elucidation of inductions, gained by a process more just and philoso- 
phical. The exposition of this process became his next object; and, in this respect, 
he conceives himself to have shown that coincidence of particular functional 
manifestation with particular structural development, in a single species, alone 
supplies decisive evidence concerning the physiology of different parts of the 
encephalon ; and the defence of this proposition was succeeded by some account of 
the results to which the proofs had led. It was then shown, that such results har- 
monise completely with all sure information procured from collateral sources, 
with every well-ascertained fact in the anatomy of the brain and nervous system 
and in m:ntal philosophy, with all certain results of encephalic mutilation, with the 
knowledge furnished by researches in comparative anatomy, aad with the irregular 
phenomena recognised in pathological investigations. Having advanced so far, he 
felt it right to dwell at some length on the intimate quality of structure as modi- 
fying functional manifestation, in order to show that what, in this respect, obtains in 
cerebral physiology, harmonises completely with all parallel circumstances in 
general physiology, and, indeed, in nature at large. In the present chapter, he has 
striven to establish that phrenology has just claims to rank amongst the inductive 
sciences, from the circumstance that its facts admit of generalisation, so as to evolve 
principles, or inductions; which latter, he has attempted to distinguish from the 
deductions, which, almost as a matter of course, phrenologists will varyingly make 
in tracing their science to its real or supposed consequences. And, last of all, he 
has indicated briefly the extent to which pbrenology is susceptible of practical ap- 
plication.” —P. 432, 


The author properly insists on the importance of attention to method in 
pursuing pbrenological researches. He considers the method founded on 
Gall’s discoveries to be the only one likely to lead to purely scientific results, 
since the opponents of that method, “ though many of them men of talent and 
boundless industry, have failed in the attempt to discover a physiology of 
particular portions of the brain, which has met with any very general 
approval, or which has been — to any gy purpose.” The author 
throughout the present work has steadily kept in view the results of Dr 
Gall’s experiments, and the inductions derivable from them. 
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Camp AND BaRRACK-ROOM ; OR, THE BritisH Army As IT 1s. By a late 
Staff Sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. London; Chapman & Hall, 
186 Strand. 1846. 


We have read this new volume of Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series 
with great pleasure, and strongly recommend it to the notice of every one 
who feels an inclination to “ go a-soldiering.” From ill-health, the sphere 
of the author’s campaigning was pretty much confined to the precincts of 
the camp and barrack-room, and consequently he was not in a condition to 
bring before us much of the “ pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” 
yet his plain straight-forward narrative is not a whit the less valuable for 
presenting to our view the reverse of the glittering picture, in the shape of 
what we believe to be faithful delineations of the innumerable annoyances 
and privations the soldier, and especially the sick soldier, has to put up 
with, both on his passage out, and after arriving at his destination abroad ; 
his situation, if in point of intellect or education he is in any degree above 
the common run, being rendered tenfold more disgusting by the 
manners and habits of those with whom he is compelled to associate to a 
certain extent, 

There are many passages we should have been glad to quote, had we 
now time and space to do so ; for the narrative of the author's career, from 
the period of his enlistment to that of his discharge, is full of interest and 
instruction : circumstances however compel us to be content with heartily 
wishing that the ‘Camp and Barrack-room’ may attain the consideration 
which by its merits it is fairly entitled to. 


CoMMENTARIES ON THE Principia oF Sir Isaac Newron, &c. By the 
Autbor of a ‘New Theory of Gravitation,’ &c. London: Whittaker. 
1846. 

Tue object of this work is to controvert the theory of Newton, that the 

forces of the gravitation of the planets are inversely as the squares of their 

mean distances from the sun. ‘The author contends that “the forces are 
inversely as the square roots (not as the squares) of the mean distances.” 

Those who take an interest in these subjects are referred to the work itself 

for the author's reasonings and calculations. 


JournaL Des Economistes, Revue Mensuelle d'Economie Politique et des 
Questions Agricoles, Manufacturiéres et Commerciales. Nos. 55 to 57. 
May to August, 1846. Paris: Guillaumin et Co. London: G. Luxford, 
1 Whitefriags? street, Fleet street. 


WE are glad to believe that this excellent periodical is beginning to be 
more extensively circulated in England: sure we are, that it only requires 
to be known to have its value duly appreciated. The names of Léon 
Faucher, Horace Say, Frédéric Bastiat, Hippolyte Passy, Joseph Garnier, 
and other eminent French political writers of the present day, are a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the excellence of the articles, which consist of original 
communications, reviews of books, and reports of the various events of the 
month ; and though political economy, the avowed subject of the journal, 
is never lost sight of, yet the variety of the topics discussed, and the 
spirited style in which they are treated, prevent that feeling of sameness 
which might be expected to characterise a journal devoted to what has 
generally been looked on as a dry branch of science. 
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The last number contains the records of two events, of opposite character 
indeed, yet of equal moment and interest to the political world,—the sudden 
death of M, Théodore Fix, one of the warmest and most able supporters 
of the Journal des Economistes, and the proceedings at the brilliant free- 
trade banquet given in honour of Mr Cobden at Paris. There is also a 
brief though good article by Horace Say, on “ Le Grand Feuilleton du 
Constitutionnel et son Roman Socialiste.” M. Hippolyte Passy, Peer of 
France, contributes an article entitled “ De la Répartition de la Propriéte 
Territoriale ;” and several other papers of equal ability and interest are 
from the pens of well-known French authors. 


LANGUAGE IN RELATION TO Commerce, Missions, anp GOVERNMENT. 
England’s Ascendancy and the World’s Destiny. Submitted to the 
consideration of Merchants, Statesmen, and Philanthropists. By Eis 
Eclectikwn. Manchester: A. Burgess and Co., Victoria Arches. 1846. 


Tue author, considering that “ England, being destined to be not merely the 
workshop of the world, but also the mercantile exchange of every trading 
company, is no less fitted to become the central source of the religious 
regeneration of mankind, and of the intellectual, if not the political, eman- 
cipation of every race,” contends that the common language of all trading 
nations ought to be and will be English, He says that the only contest 
remains between the French and English, but that “ in politics, philosophy, 
and religion, England has now the pre-eminence; ” and consequently that, 
sooner or later, the language of England will become the “common lan- 
guage, a lingua franca for commerce.” 


Tue Law or Exrrapitton, = the Treaties now in Force be- 
ng. 23 


tween England and France, an nd and America, for the Mutual 
Surrender, in Certain Cases, of Persons fugitive from Justice; with 
the Recent Enactments and Decisions relative thereto. By Charles 
Egan, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, late Fellow-Com- 
moner of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. London: W. W. Robinson, 69 
Fleet street. 1846. 


Iv this pamphlet the author gives a clear and succinct view of the 
usual practice of nations, relative to the mutual surrender of criminals, pre- 
vious to the year 1842, when the treaty between this country and the 
United States was entered into ; which was succeeded, in the following year, 
by the ratification of a Convention between Great Britain and France, 
having the same object, namely, the mutual surrender, in certain cases, of 

ersons fugitive from justice. Both the treaty with America, and the 

onvention with France, are given at full length. These are followed 
by notices of the cases which have occurred respecting the extradition 
of criminals since the promulgation of these Treaties ; and the author 
continues :— 

“The Treaties we have cited above have been in operation now upwards of 
three years; and, as it is extremely desirable to ascertain how and in what man- 
ner they have been fulfilled, we shall stand excused for taking a glance of the results 
which have occurred under them. In this respect we must admit that applications 
by the English Government to France and America for the delivery of fugitive 
criminals have, in every instance, proved successful; while, on the other hand, ap- 
plications by France and America to England have, in every instance, proved un- 
successful,” 


In the American case alluded to, that of J. Clinton, claimed by the 
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American Government for uttering forged bonds of the United States 
Bank, the culprit was liberated, on one charge, on the ground that the 
Act of Parliament had not a retrospective effect ; and in the other because 
original documents had been produced before the magistrates instead of 
copies. In the case of Jacques Basset, the Frenchman, his ground of dis- 
carge was that “ the offence with which he was charged (as an accomplice 
in a fraudulent rere Ly although provided for by the French code, 
was one unrecognised by the English Jaw.” 


«Our Extradition Conventions, therefore, evidently require ‘the amending hand;’ 
and indeed we hope, at no distant day, to see those Treaties remodelled, and more 
extensive powers given to all the high contracting parties, so as to embrace a va- 
riety of other crimes not comprised in the present Conventions; amongst which, 
we may suggest, should be include¢, frauds committed by executors and trustees 
of private individuals ;.frauds and robberies committed by clerks and others on 
banking and commercial houses; and frauds committed by parochial trustees, and 
those committed by public servants on the revenue. With regard to the last species 
of offence, there are extant various precedents to prove, that those who in former 
times had wronged or defrauded the revenue in England, were rendered amenable 
to justice by the princes to whose territories they had fled.” ° ° * 
“That our Extradition Treaties should embrace more particularly the offences 
referred to becomes fully apparent, when we consider the vast amount of public 
money which has of late been embezzled in England.” —P. 59. 

The author also properly suggests “the propriety of Extradition Conventions 
being entered into with Belgium, Holland, Austria, Prussia, and, indeed, as far 
as possible, with every other civilized power.” 


The pamphlet contains a useful digest of all available information on 
the subject of which it treats. 


Memorrs or tur Court or Cuartes tue Seconp. By Count Grammont, 
With numerous Additions and Illustrations, as edited by Sir Walter Scott. 
Also, the Personal History of Charles, and the Boscobel Tracts. London: 
H, G. Bohn, York street, Covent garden. 1846. 


Or the same size and price as the volumes composing Mr Bohn’s ‘ Standard 
Library,’ and got up in the same style, this interesting volume is excluded 
from that series for reasons well expressed in the following extract :— 


“The memoirs of Grammont, although universally admitted to be among the 
most witty and entertaining that have ever been written ; described by Gibbon as 
‘aclassic work, the delight of every man and woman of taste ;’ praised and edited 
by Sir Walter Scott ; printed in almost every language and every form ; and found 
in every good historical library ; are, it must be confessed, too much embued with 
the leaven of Charles the Second's days to suit the severe code of the present age. 
The book, however, is full of curious historical information, and must always be a 
standard-library work, under whatever denomination it may be presented ; and the 
prudish reasons which should keep it inaccessible to the great mass of readers, 
would be equally applicable to nearly all the writers of the Charles-the-Second 
period, including Pepys; as well as to Ariosto, Fontaine, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Ford, Byron, and even Shakspeare and Pope. 

“ But the publisher feels that the subscribers to bis ‘Standard Library,’ after 
having been led on by such samples of his intentions as the works of Robert Hall, 
Roscoe, Schlegel, and Sismondi, with the prospect of others of the same sterling 
character, have a right to count upon his not altering the tone of that series by in- 
cluding anything which may not unhesitatingly be put into the hands of the most 
fastidious; and they have some evidence of his wish to deserve such confidence by 
the course now pursued,” 


That is, to publish the present, and probably other works, in a separate 
series, under the name of “ Extra Volumes ;” and to this judicious course 
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surely no exception can be taken. An exquisite portrait of Nell Gwynne 
appropriately graces the present volume. 

e copious notes and illustrations to Grammont’s memoirs form a most 
interesting portion of the volume ; and are followed by Charles the Second’s 
personal history, carefully compiled from various authentic sources; they, 
with the King’s account of his escape after the battle of Worcester, and the 
Boscobel Tracts, altogether make up a most agreeable volume, which, as the 
publisher truly says, “could not, in any other shape, be procured for twenty 
times the price.” 





Pasttocia: AN Essay TowARDS THE Formation or a System or Unt- 
VERSAL LANGUAGE, BOTH WRITTEN AND Vocal; with Suggestions for 
its Dissemination throughout the World; including a Succinct 
Review of the Principal Systems of similar character heretofore 
published. By the Rev. Edward Groves. Dublin: M‘Glashan. Lon- 
don: W.S. Orr and Co. Edinburgh: Fraserand Co. 1846. 


Arter his “General Observations on the Universal Language, its 
Practibility and Utility,” and a summary of “Opinions for and against 
the System,” the author gives a sketch of the “ Attempts at making a 
known language the organ for the universal communication of thought,” 
and an interesting condensed review of fifteen of the principal systems 
which have at various times been promulgated. This is followed by a 
sketch of the proposed system, with its grammar, and a plan for its uni- 
versal dissemination. The appendix contains much miscellaneous infor- 
mation on the subject of a universal language. The author has evidently 
studied the question with great assiduity, and his plan seems to be an 
ingenious one ; but, after all, we greatly fear that it is a much easier 
matter to lay down the principles of a universal language, than to en- 
force or induce its cndvenll adoption when formed. 





Succestions TowarDs A GENERAL Puan or Rapip ComMuNIcATION BY 
Sream Navigation aND Ratitways: Shortening the Time of Transit 
between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. By Edward M‘Geachy, 
Esq., Crown Surveyor, Jamaica, Illustrated with Maps. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 1846, 


Mr M‘Geacuy’s plan embraces the “establishment and general junction of 
Railway and Steam communication throughout all available parts of the 
western world, on a scale sufficiently extensive to meet the wants and con- 
venience of every place.” This he proposes to do by uniting all the points 
which are at present “ points of concentration” of steam navigation, in such 
a way as to economize time by reducing the length of voyage to the lowest 
possible amount: so that, for example, “ the whole time occupied in the 
transit from Jamaica to Ireland will be fourteen days five hours ; and from 
New York to the same place about nine days.” For further explanation 
and details of the plan we would refer to the pamphlet, where it is well 
illustrated by maps. 





Vittace Taxes From THE Biack Forest. By Berthold Auerbach. Trans- 
lated from the German by Meta Taylor. London: Joseph Cundall, 12 
Old Bond street. 1846. 


A cuarmina addition to the stock of light literature, imported from German 
and other parts of Northern Europe, and rendered familiar to the English 
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reader by the elegant translations of Mrs Austin, Mary Howitt, and others, 
Such sketches of character do more to make us acquainted with a people 
than the most elaborately wrought histories; and Auerbach’s tales, in 
addition to their intrinsic beauty, have the charm of novelty, since the 
relate to a part of Germany with which we are less conversant than wit 
some others. In the preface, Mrs Taylor says :— 

“Few persons, I think, can read the ‘ Village Tales’ of Berthold Auerbach 
without being struck with their truth to nature, and their moral value; they pre- 
sent a fair, unvarnished picture of life, marked with all the force which simplicity 
and truth impart ; nor will their interest, perhaps, be less appreciated by the 
English reader, because they introduce him to a new state of society, and to habits 
of life differing in many respects from those of his own country. Human nature 
is everywhere the same, whilst the points of variance in national character and 
institutions may suggest an interesting, and perhaps a profitable comparison,” P. iv. 

In the introduction prefixed to the tales, we have “a short sketch of the 
state of the country to which they relate, and of the political and social life 
of its inhabitants.” 

In her translation Mrs Taylor has well preserved the style of the original, 
and we suspect that, in his new dress, Auerbach will not be slow to recog- 
nise aud acknowledge the advantage of being introduced to the British 
public in the version of a fair countrywoman. 

We are glad to see a promise that if the present volume be acceptable to 
the English reader, which it cannot fail to be, it is to be followed by a 
second, 








Tue Tiny Lisrary. C, Wood and Co., Poppin’s court. 


Tue first volume of a penny weekly journal, published for the amusement 
and instruction of children, illustrated with wood cuts. A good work of 
the kind has long been required, and this is fairly adapted to its object. 
The title led us to anticipate an attempt to write down to the capacity of 
children—a common error; but the information contained in this little 
publication is neither too childish nor too abstruse for young persons, at 
the age at which they usually begin to take an interest in reading, and is 
calculated to awaken a love of knowledge. ; 





Tue Works or Watter Savace Lanpvor. In two volumes. London: 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover-street. 1846. 


GreaTLy as we were previously indebted to Mr Moxon for his numerous 
elegant reprints of standard works, the literary world must now consider 
itself doubly his debtor for the present beautiful edition of one of the 
most elegant of modern authors. The reputation of Landor’s ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations’ is co-extensive with the knowledge of the English lan- 

uage; but in this, their new dress, they themselves would almost pass 
or novelties, as indeed in some measure they are, since both the first and 
second series are much enlarged; and for the pieces now first printed, 
right worthily do they occupy their position beside those delightful compo- 
sitions with which we have longer been acquainted. 

In reading Landor, no one can avoid being struck with admiration at the 
versatility of his genius. His characters so varied, yet so natural, even 
those in the delineation of which he has been the least successful, seem to 
start from the pages breathing and life-like, and people the chamber of 
the solitary student with a glorious company, their forms flitting before his 
mental vision, and their voices ringing in his ears with all the vividness of 
reality. Witness among others the Pentameron,—witness, too, though 
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rather too long, the Citation of Shakspeare, and the exquisite Pericles and 
Aspasia. But needless is it to particularize, and useless as needless: opinions 
may and must vary as to the quality and merit of the different pieces : 
but no one can take up Landor’s volumes without finding much that is 
suited to his taste, and we will venture to say he will close them with regret. 

Among the miscellaneous pieces the following struck us as being rathe 
a clever hit at the Game question :— 


“ Yesterday, at the Sessions held in Buckingham, 
The Reverend Simon Shutwood, famed for tucking ham 
And capon into his appointed maw, 

Gravely discust a dreadful breach of law, 
And then committed to the county jail 
( After a patient hearing) William Fiail: 
For that he, Flail, one day last week, 
Was seen maliciously to sneak, 
And bend his body by the fence 
Of his own garden, and from thence 
Abstract, out of a noose, a hare, 
Which he unlawfully found there ; 
Against the peace (as may be seen 
In Burn and Blackstone) of the queen. 
He, question’d thereupon, in short 
Could give no better reason for't, 
Than that his little boys and he 
Did often in the morning see 
Said hare and sundry other hares 
Nibbling on certain herbs of theirs. 
Teddy the seventh of the boys, 
Counted twelve rows, fine young savoys, 
Bit to the ground by them, and out 
Of ne’er a plant a leaf to sprout : 
And Sam, the youngest lad, did think 
He saw a couple at a pink, 
‘Come !’ cried the reverend, ‘ come, confess ! ’ 
Flail answer'd, ‘I will do no less, 
Puss we did catch ; puss we did eat ; 
It was her turn to give the treat ; 
Nor overmuch was there for eight o’ us 
With half a gallon of potatoes : 
Eight ; for our Sue lay sick abed, 
And poor dear Bessy with the dead.’ 
‘We cannot listen to such idle words’ 
The reverend said, ‘ The hares are all my lord’s; 
Have you no more, my honest friend to sa 
Why we should not ¢ it you, and straightway ?’ 
Whereat Will Flail 
Grew deadly pale, 
And cried, ‘ If you are so severe on me, 
An ignorant man, and r as poor can be, 
O Mister Shutwood ! what would you have done 
If you had caught God's blessed only Son, 
When he broke off (in Jand not his they say) 
That ear of barley on the sabbath-day ? 
Sweet Jesus! in the prison he had died, 
And never for our sins been crucified.’ 
With the least gouty of two doe-skin feet 
The reverend stampt, then cried in righteous heat, 
* Constable! take that man down stairs, 
He quotes the Scripture and eats hares.’” 
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MUSIC. 


Hyns ano Antuems, By Eliza Flower. Addison and Hodson, 210 Regent 
street. 
OsservaTIONs oN THE Present State or CoNGREGATIONAL SINGING, WITH 
a Pian rorits Improvement. By W. H, Plumstead. Sharpe, Skinner 
street. 


Toe Dury anv Apvantace or Learnine To Sinc; a Lecture. By 
John Hullah, 


Lovers of choral music will thank us for the information that several of 
the more popular of Miss Flower’s compositions have been re-printed in a 
separate form, and may now be had apart from the entire collection of her 
works. Among them are ‘Laudamus Domine,’ ‘Defend the poor and 
desolate,’ and ‘ Now pray we for our Country ;’ the impression of which 
will never be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to hear these 
admirable compositions sung last winter by a full choir at Crosby Hall. 
The latter, ‘Now pray we for our Country,’ is one of those happy inspira- 
tions that would om done honour to the genius of Handel, and will live 
as long as the National Anthem, if not destined one day to supersede it. 

The object of Mr Plumstead’s pamphlet is to point out a mode by which 
congregational singing could be improved, with the co-operation of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, at an inconsiderable expense. It is to form dis- 
tricts of adult classes, and children’s schools, to be taught by the same 
masters, visiting each class or school in turn. The plan is perfectly feasi- 
ble, and corresponds, in fact, with that which is usually adopted in private 
boarding schools, for Italian, German, dancing, &c., itinerant masters being 
employed instead of salaried teachers. In some towns on the continent 
itinerant masters for arithmetic, writing, &c., divide their labours among 
the different public schools in the same manner; relieving each other at 
stated periods, and thus practically reducing the expense of efficient instruc- 
tion to that of our imperfect but economical monitorial system. 

A writer in the ‘Atheneum’ having inquired where Mr Plumstead has 
lived, not to have heard of Mr Hullah’s labours for the promotion of the 
same object, it is but right to state that Mr Plumstead was a predecessor 
of Mr Hullah; although the latter has followed the more successful career, 

artly from his superior tact and address as a teacher, and partly from the 
high patronage by which he was introduced to the public. We find, 
however, in Mr Hullah’s ‘ Lecture’ the following remark :— 
‘ “Early in February, 1840, I gave my first class-lesson to about twenty boys, 
a few of whom could sing a little by ear, and three or four of whom knew the 
names of the musical notes,” 

The boys here alluded to, “who could sing a little by ear,”’ &c., had been 
Mr Plumstead’s pupils at Norwood (where he was professionally employed 
as a singing master), and happened to be the best singers among a thou- 
sand children in Mr Aubin’s establishment, from which they were removed 
to the training school at Battersea. Mr Plumstead’s silence on this subject 
is, to our thinking, in better taste than Mr Hullah’s observation and sup- 
pression of fact. . 

Mr Hullah’s ‘ Lecture’ professes to give a correct history of the recent 
introduction of class-teaching in vocal music; a history which he thus 
prefaces :— 

“It is now about eight years since J first turned my thoughts to the probability 
of extending the benefits of musical knowledge more widely than was possible by 
any amount of individual or private teaching.” 
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Nothing is said by the lecturer of the attention of any other persons 
having been previously drawn to the same subject; although a society 
expressly formed for the encouragement of vocal music among the people 
was at the time in existence; but, in speaking of musical grammars, as 
compared with his own ‘course of instructions,’ he tells us that— 


“The few attempts of this kind that had been made by certain benevolent 
amateurs indicated notions much in advance of the musical profession in the 
art of teaching of itself; but, as might be expected, manifested considerable defi- 
eiencies in those points common to all pursuits, which are rarely mastered save by 
professional effort.” 


Those who laboured in the cause, without fee or reward, from an earnest 
desire to promote it, before Mr Hullah was heard of, and knew, therefore, 
how little he had to do with originating the impulse which led finally to the 
lucrative patronage he himself received, might forgive the egotism and 
suppressio veri of these statements, if the object itself had been finally 
attained by his efforts. We need hardly, however, remark that his success 
has been almost wholly confined to the preparatory adult classes of choral 
societies and normal institutions, and that he has failed generally to connect 
music with the primary instruction of elementary schools. The Wilbem 
method, even under the able superintendence of M. Huber, is not popular in 
France ; and the Hullah adaptation of it in England has been found alto- 
gether unsuited to the capacities of children, wherever it has been tried with 
pupils below the age of twelve. It is, however, only as a branch of national 
education—that is, through the medium of children’s schools—that music 
can be rendered a national pursuit. 


Ispazi In Eaypr. By G. F. Handel. 


A yew edition, edited by Mendelssohn, of one of the most effective of 
Handel’s many oratorios ; printed on excellent paper, and altogether got 
up in a manner to reflect the greatest credit upon the Handelian Society, 
for whom it is published. We trust the society will proceed in its task, 
and give us a complete and worthy edition of the whole of Handel’s works. 
Simultaneously with these full-score copies, we should like to see a separate 
collection of Handel’s songs, duets, and other compositions best adapted 
for chamber music. The double choruses of ‘Israel in Egypt’ can of 
course only be executed by a numerous choir. 


Musinos or a Musician: a Series of Popular Sketches, illustrative of 
Musical Matters and Musical People. By Henry C. Lunn, Associate of 
the Royal Academy of Music. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1846. 

WE renew our acquaintance with some of Mr Lunn’s agreeable ‘ Musings,’ 

in their present collective form, with the same feelings of pleasure as we 

experienced when we first read them in a musical periodical. They are 
written in a | poms popular style; and though relating almost exclusively 


to music and musicians, we think we may venture to say, they can scarcely 
fail to be appreciated even by the most unmusical reader: while to those 
who love the art, they must prove doubly acceptable, since the papers 
contain much matter for thought, and abound in just and truthful re- 
flections upon many matters connected with Music. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


OsservaTions 1x Naturat History: witu an Intropuction on Hasits 
or OBSERVING, AS CONNECTED WITH THE Stupy or THAT Science. Also 
a Calendar of Periodic Phenomena in Natural History: with Remarks 
on the Importance of such Registers. By the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c., Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire. London: 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1846. 


Precisexy the sort of book that we should rejoice to see emanate from every 
county, nay, almost every parish in the kingdom. Gilbert White, the facile 
princeps of out-of-door naturalists, said that “every parish, every district, 
eto § have its own monographer;”’ and it is ree | observers as the Rev. 
Mr Jenyns (and a few others) that are peculiarly qualified to execute the 
task. The present volume appears calculated both to lead to an increased 
number of observers, and, what is of far greater importance to science, to 
induce more correct habits of observation ; for it is only from the combina- 
tion of these two conditions that we can ever hope to see natural history 


placed upon a footing of equality with other sciences. In the words of the 
author— 


« A man may never aim at being anything more than a mere observer, and yet 
employ his time usefully to others, as well as agreeably to himself. He may restrict 
himself to simply noting and recording what falls under his own autopsia, and un- 
consciously be laying the foundation of the most important generalizations. For 
observation, though not itself the true end of the science of Natural History, is never- 
theless a means to that end ; and, whatever principles we ultimately arrive at, it is 
only observation that can have ensured their correctness or permanence. Hence the 
facts and observed phenomena collected by such persons may be of much value to 
others, though the observers themselves make no immediate use of them,”—P. 4. 


Of late years it has become too much the fashion for the systematist to 
decry the labours of the observer; forgetting that the facts collected by the 
latter constitute the material with which he himself works, he uses the 
term observer as one of reproach, apparently wishing to exalt his own 
course by depreciating that of his fellow-labourer, On this score Mr 
Jenyns’ remarks are very just. 


“ There is a great deal, as regards the real advancement of the science of Natural 
History, which can be done only at home, where there is quiet and leisure, together 
with ready access to a well-stored library; and there is a great deal likewise, as we 
have just seen, that can be done only abroad. And it is absurd for either of these 
two classes of naturalists to throw contempt and censure upon the other, as some- 
times has been the case; seeing that they both work together for the good of the 
science, and labour in a common cause, although in different ways. ‘The in-door 
naturalist cannot do without the out-of-door, and the latter, one might suppose, would 
never undervalue the inquiric> of the former, which tend to increase the importance 
of his own researches.”—P, 8, 


Among the other recommendations of a study of Nature, that of its 
affording a constant mental resource is thus insisted on :— 


‘* When a man has learned to take an interest in the varied operations of Nature, 
which are everywhere being carried on about him, and has acquired the habit of 
directing his attention to such matters, and keeping his senses always alive to any 
new information thereby afforded him, he has made himself almost independent of 
outward circumstances. He has opened to himself a source of occupation and 
mental enjoyment, but little affected by the ordinary vicissitudes of life. Of how 
few of the pursuits of the world in general can this be advanced! How few can secure 
those who follow them from disappointment and ennui, or are of that nature that they 
can be carried on in every possible situation, without prejudice or inconveoience to 
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others! The pursuit of Natural History is itself a relief from ennui, and from many 
of the unavoidable anxieties to which the human mind is exposed.”—P. 17. 

And again :— 

“* Tt is no little solace to have an occupation which will hold by us, as White tells 
us it did by him, even to declining years ; which may tend to quiet and compose our 
minds under the infirmities of age ; and even serve a still higher purpose, when ac- 
companied by those religious feelings which it ought continually to strengthen, and 
when aided by the help which revelation so bountifully affords; thus preparing us 
for our last great change, and raising our thoughts from this lower world to Him 
who made it, ‘in whose presence is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are 
pleasures for evermore.’”—P. 46. 


The author's remarks on the “ Habits of Observing” may be studied with 
profit by every young naturalist, as may also the style in which the ob- 
servations are recorded, At the same time scientific and popular, the work 
cannot fail to please even the most careless general reader. Every page 
teems with interesting notes on the habits and manners of quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes, insects, &c.; many we would gladly quote, but must content 
ourselves with advising our readers to purchase the book itself, promising 
them a rich treat from the perusal. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Inptan Meat Book: comprising the best American Receipts for the 
various Preparations of that Excellent Article. By Eliza Leslie, of 
Philadelphia; Author of American Domestic Cookery, &c. London: 


Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 1846. 


A Lecrurz on THE Origin anp DeveLopmentT or THE Finest Consri- 
TUENTS OF CiviuizATIon. By Francis Lieber. Columbia, S.C., Morgan, 
1845. 


Szconp Report or A Mission To THE OTTAWAHS AND Osrewas, on Lake 
Huron. By the Rev. F. O’Meara. London: Rivingtons, &c. 1846. 


TasLE oF THE Unity oF Re icion 1x THR ScHoon or NAZARETH, WITH 
Third Edition. London: W. Pickering. 1846. 


POETRY. 


Tue Birtap; or, How to Criticise: a SATIRE, WITH THE D1RGE OF 
REPEAL, AND OTHER JEUX v’Esprit. By T. M. Hoghes, author of 
‘ Revelations of Spain,’ ‘The Ocean Flower,’ &c. Third Edition, con- 
siderably. augmented. London: printed for the Author, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 1846. 


Tue author disclaims all personal motives in ing his satire, or we 
should have supposed, from the similarity of the subject, as well as from 
a certain measure of family likeness in the style, that it owed its origin to 
circumstances akin to those which called forth Byron’s celebrated ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ The one author directed his shafts against 
the “ Blue and Yellow” of the Modern Athens, in which his juvenile rhymes 
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had been somewhat roughly handled: the other takes up the cudgels 
in behalf of certain brother authors, with whom he denies all connexion or 
acquaintance, but whose labours he conceives to have been unfairly cri- 
ticised in a well-known weekly sheet, published in the Modern Babylon. 
Against this publication the author is especially irate, and professes to 
unmask the “ scandalous ignorance,” the monstrous assumption of its con- 
ductors, as well as to expose their brigand-like modus operandi. In his 
own words, he conceives it to be a “needful task and paramount duty— 

“ To pluck the jay of the quills with which its tail is bestuck, and show to the 
world what a pattern of Swift's ‘forked radish,’ what a naked and shivering straw 
head, mounted upon wires, is the Sir Oracle whom fools have worshipped.” —P. 5. 


While, however, he does this, he is especially careful to disclaim all 
personality, saying, 

“ It is the system alone that I attack ; the vile and abominable system of illiberal 
and groundless depreciation of all new authors and their works (a favoured few 
excepted ), upon speculation that the abuse will be piquant and will pay.” 


“ To be mocked by Medusa, and taxed with uncleanness by a shoe black, is not 
very flattering to self-love ; but to be twitted with ignorance by an ignoramus, 
aml condemned as vulgar by an unshining shoe-black, might be compared for ex- 
quisite torture to the dripping of an icy spigot upon an unshaven crown. Between 
the horns of that terrible dilemma—Death or Hanwell Asylum—there is but one 
alternative, rushing into print. Midas confided his distress to a hole in the 
ame oH by and Apollo's leave, I mean to give the wrongs of authors to the 
world.”—P. 8, 


Almost in Byron’s words* the author declares— 


“ To every trade, save starting a review, 
Apprenticeship’s the sacred avenue.” 


And in ey of this assertion proceeds “ sy! examples, drawn 
from “ the four numbers [of the periodical alluded to] for a single month, 
October, 1845.” In these four numbers, he tells us— 


_ “ Thave detected in the edition of a London literary journal the most scandalous 
ignorance of the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages, as well as of manners, 
statistics, costumes, and literature.” 


And funny enough in all conscience are some of these blunders ; but why 
Byron’s example of— 


“ Classic Hallam, much renown’d for Greek,” 


with his astute criticism on Pindar’s verses, should be classed among the 
“‘ modern instances,” when so many others, equally apropos, could easily 
have been collected, without going so far back, we are at a loss to under- 
stand ; surely the critic’s reprobation of Longfellow’s neglect to translate 
~ ee ry of English poets into the American language ought to have 


“ O’er every sense of honest shame victorious, 
A snarling scurra to the last censorious, 
If any dog but he through all the town 
Should dare to bark, how Bilk will bark him down! 
And flourishing his pipe as ’twere a truncheon, 
Like some drunk porter straddling on a puncheon, 
Not British brains alone he assumes to sway, 
But French, pardie, and Yankee must obey ! 





* “A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure,—critics all are ready made.” —Eng.Barde. 
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Even Longfellow, the stolid rogue discards, 
Translating specimens of Europe’s bards, 
Because he gives no Britons—lucid pate— 

As if a Yankee English could translate !"—P. 62. 


We conclude with two other extracts :— 


* Since railway paces writers most esteem, 
And literary eggs are hatch’d by steam, 
Each week’s production like a Leipsic fair 
And authors stumbled against everywhere, 
The critic aims to keep the number down 
By cutting throats and blasting their renown. 
Thus Malthus would have checked the population, 
Thus Swift have served up babes for a collation. 
Well, be it so; but let’s be bullet-bored, 
Or perish by acourtly damask sword, 
Not foully slaughter’d in ignoble strife 
By hangman’s rope or butcher’s brutal knife.”—P. 30. 


few pages further on the critic’s ferocious Malthusian-like propensities 
are placed to the score of his want of success in “ stagging :”— 


«¢ The iron enters’ now the critic’s ‘ soul,’ 
And railing flourishes from pole to pole. 
The poet’s back, beneath remorseless whip, 
Must pay for the reviewer's sins of scrip ! 
Your finest thoughts the murderous rogue will ravage, 
Because increasing discounts make him savage. 
The poet now must conquer critic scorn, 
And cold indifference rouse with Roland’s horn ! 
Must pink a duke or knock a bishop down, 
Ere blaze his name like gas along the town, 
Like nightmare squatted Bilk incessant cries, 
* Thou hast no speculation in those eyes ;’ 
Because his speculations were a bite, 
Resolved to make the poet cease to write. 
The cataract of Niagara cork 
Or stop the ocean with a silver fork ! 
In vain thou tear’st the bard’s Promethean heart ; 
Still he defies thee, vengeful as thou art !”—P. 57. 


Man in THE Rervstic: a Series or Poems. By Cornelius Mathews. 
New Edition, New York: Pain and Burgess, 62 John street. 1846. 

A sertes of short addresses in verse, to man in his various relations ; not 

destitute of poetical merit, and acceptable to our Transatlantic brethren, as 

is sufficiently shown by the present being a new edition. 


Tue Mountain Minstret; or, Poems anp Sonos, 1n Enouisu. By Evan 
M‘Coll, author of ‘Clarsach nam Beann.’ A new Edition, enlarged. 
London: Simpkin, Marsball, and Co. Edinburgh : Oliver, Boyd, and Co. 
1846. 


Ir, on the score of poetry, we find nothing requiring especial notice in Mr 
M‘Coll’s ‘ Mountain Minstrel,’ we are quite willing to accord the meed of 
praise to one who, though accustomed to think in Gaelic, has obtained 
sufficient mastery over the English language to be able to clothe his 
thoughts in such a dress as will entitle them to pass muster, and with 
honour, among the host of verses daily issuing from the press. His Gaelic 
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effusions have been highly — of, and, as a good specimen of his 
English pieces, we quote the following :— 


“ HOME. 


« O way am I sad when I leave my own cot? 
Why the sweet daisied green not in absence forgot ? 
Fair dells, where fitst bashful the love-song I wove, 
Why seem ye still fairer the farther I rove? 
Why are friendship’s fond accents, unheeded before, 
Now thought on, with rapture, a thousand titnes o’er ? 
*Midst nature’s far grandeurs half mournful why roam? 
Let him answer who wanders from friendship and home. 


“ Though courteous the stranger—the city though fine— 
Though music and beauty to charm me combine— 
Though rich be the banquet, and high be the cheer, 
Why still am I joyless ?—My home is not here. 
Then let me again seek the cot on the moor, 
And learn from my wand’rings to prize it the more; — 
From an Eden afar, I, with transports, would come, 
To the glen of my birth—to my sweet Highland ‘ Home.’ ”"—P, 37. 


Tur Opes or Horace, LITERALLY TRANSLATED INTO ENciisH Verse. By 
Henry George Robinson. London: Longman and Co. 1846. 

Mr Rosrnson’s translation is almost as literal as Smart’s, while it possesses 

the additional merit of being cast in a metrical form, which, notwithstanding 


sundry indications of stiffness, inseparable from the undertaking, we greatly 
prefer to Smart’s bald prose. The following are fair specimens .— 


ODE IX. 
TO THALIARCHUS. 


“ See, how old Soracte’s height 
Stands with snowy mantle white, 
How the forest’s labouring bough 
Scarce sustains its burden now, 
And the river’s flow is lost, 
Stiffen’d with the icy frost. 


“Dissolve the cold; upon the fire 
Pile the ample faggot higher : 
And in thy two-ear’d Sabine bowl, 
O Thaliarch, with liberal soul, 
From thy cellars draw profuse 
The four-year-old’s enmellow’d juice. 


“ Leave unto the Gods the rest : 
They, as soon as their behest 
Has lull’d the tempest winds to sleep, 
Struggling with the boiling deep ; 
Nor aged ash nor cypresses 
Are longer shaken by the breeze. 


“ What to-morrow may transpire, 
Seek, oh ! seek not to inquire ; 
Every day that we obtain 
From fortune, set it down as gain; 
Nor, my boy, disdain to prove 
The joys of dancing, or of love, 
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« While old age, morose and gray, 
Keeps from thy green youth away. 
Now oft and oft frequent again 
The public walks, the martial plain, 
And whisper’d vows at night repeat, 
When at the chosen hour you meet. 


* And let there oft repeated be 
The giggling laugh of maiden glee, 
Betraying where the damsel lies 
In yonder nook, while love’s sweet prize 
Is from her arm or finger reft, 
Which ill resents the wish’d-for theft.” 


ODE XVL 


TO HIS MUSE, 


“ By the Muses loved, I cast 
Fear and sorrow to the blast ; 
On its wanton wings to be 
Wafted to the Cretan sea. 


“ Who’s the monarch dreaded most 
’Neath the frozen Arctic coast, 
What may Tiridates fright, 
Is to me indifferent “quite. 

“Sweet Pimplea, maiden wont 
To joy thee in the purest font, 
Weave me flowers that sunniest blow, 
Weave them for my Lamia’s brow. 


“Wanting thee, my praise were vain ; 
With Lesbian lyre and newest strain, 
To render Lamia’s name divine 
*Tis thy sisters’ part, and thine.” 


We congratulate the author on his successful treatment of these portions 
of his task; and honestly say we have no fear for the remainder. 


Tue Poems or Atrrep B, Street. Complete Edition. New York: Clark 
and Austin. 1846, 


Ir is long since we met with a volume of poe from which we have 


derived so much unmixed pleasure as from the collection now before us. 
In a short and modest preface the author tells us that his early life— 


“ Was spent in a wild and picturesque region in the south-western part of New 
York—his native state. Apart from the busy haunts of mankind, his eye was 
caught by the strongly-marked and beautiful scenes by which he was sur- 
rounded; and to the first impressions thus made may be attributed the fact, 
that his subjects relate so much to Nature and so little to man. Instead, there- 
fore, of aiming to depict the human heart, he has endeavoured to sketch (how- 
ever rudely and imperfectly) the features of that with which he was most 
familiar.” 

And right eloquently does he discourse of Nature, her changeful features 
and her varied moods, as exhibited in his own “ America, with her rich 
green forest-robe ;’ and many are the glowing pictures we would gladly 
transfer to our pages did our limits permit, in proof of the poet’s assertion 
that “ Nature is man’s best teacher.” But we must only quote— 
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**A FOREST WALK. 


A tovzty sky, a cloudless sun, 
A wind that breathes of leaves and flowers, 
O’er hill, through dale, my steps have won, 
To the cool forest’s shadowy bowers; 
One of the paths, all round that wind 
Traced by the browsing herds, I choose, 
And sights and sounds of human kind, 
In nature’s lone recesses lose ; 
The beech displays its marbled bark, 
The spruce its green tent stretches wide, 
While scowls the hemlock, grim and dark, 
The maple’s scallop’d dome beside ; 
All weave on high a verdant roof, 
That keeps the very sun aloof, 
Making a twilight soft and green, 
Within the column’d vaulted scene, 


“ Sweet forest odours have their birth 

From the clothed boughs and teeming earth ; 

Where pine-cones dropp’d, leaves piled and dead ; 
Long tufts of grass and stars of fern, 
With many a wild flower’s fairy urn, 

A thick, elastic carpet spread ; 

Here, with its mossy pall, the trunk, 

Resolving into soil, is sunk; 

There, wrench’d but lately from its throne, 
By some fierce whirlwind circling past, 

Its huge roots massed with earth and stone, 
One of the woodland kings is cast. 


“ Above, the forest tops are bright 

With the broad blaze of sunny light : 
But now, a fitful air-gust parts 

The screening branches, and a glow 
Of dazzling, startling radiance darts 

Down the dark stems, and breaks below; 
The mingled shadows off are roll'd, 
The sylvan floor is bathed in gold: 
Low sprouts and herbs, before unseen, 
Display their shades of brown and green; 
Tints brighten o’er the velvet moss, 
Gleams twinkle on the laurel’s gloss ; 
The robin, brooding in her nest, 
Chirps as the quick ray strikes her breast, 
And as my shadow prints the ground, 
I see the rabbit upward bound, 
With pointed ears an instant look, 
Then scamper to the darkest nook, 
Where, with crouch’d limb and staring eye, 
He watches while I saunter by. 


“ A narrow vista, carpeted 
With rich green grass, invites my tread ; 
Here showers the light in golden dots ; 
There sleeps the shade in ebon spots, 
So blended, that the very air 
Seems network as I enter there. 
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The partridge, whose deep-rolling drum 
Afar has sounded on my ear, 
Ceasing its beatings as I come, 
Whirrs to the sheltering branches near ; 
The little milksnake glides away, 
The brindled marmot dives from day ; 
And now, between the boughs, a space 
Of the blue laughing sky I trace ; 
On each side shrinks the bowery shade ; 
Before me spreads an emerald glade ; 
The sunshine steeps its grass and moss, 
That couch my footsteps as I cross ; 
Merrily hums the tawny bee, 
The glittering humming-bird I see ; 
Floats the bright butterfly along, 
The insect choir is loud in song ; 
A spot of light and life, it seems 
A fairy haunt for fancy’s dreams, 


Here stretch’d, the pleasant turf I press, 

In luxury of idleness ; 

Sun streaks, and glancing wings, and sky 
Spotted with c'oud-shapes, charm my eye ; 
While murmuring grass, and waving trees 
Their leaf-harps sounding to the breeze, 

And water-tones that tinkle near, 

Blend their sweet music to my ear ; 

And by the changing shades alone, 

The passage of the hours is known.”—P. 90, 


The volume is beautifully printed and tastily “got up,” and is altogether 
a charming specimen of American literature. 


ee 


Tus Union or Curistrans. A Poem. By John Tod Brown. London: 
Seeley, Burnside, and Co., Fleet Street. 1846. 
We shall best exhibit the design and style of this poem, by giving a few 
extracts. And first, of the— 


DISUNION OF CHURCH ON EARTH. 


“ Now turn to earth, the school-house of the sky, 
What there perplexes contemplation’s eye? 
The cross of Christ hath saved each saintly soul ; 
The cross its starting-point, the cross its goal ; 
The cross its sign-post, which the child of God 
Ponders and hastes him from the downward road : 
The cross, the tree that healing balsam yields ; 
The cross, the talisman Devotion wields ; 
The cross, the rod that draws the lightning down, 
And straight transmutes that lightning to a crown. 


“ Yet, though substantially in faith the same, 
Sprung from one Father, baptized in one name, 
Lured by one hope, and soaring to one dome, 
Where all shall chant Redemption’s harvest-home, 
What countless sects God’s family divide ! 

The spawn intolerant of schism and pride! 
Each fondly deems its church the circle charmed, 
And vastly feels for all without alarmed ; 
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‘ Ours is the Ark, with us thou dost not sail— 
Beware, lest thy dissenting skiff should fail,’ 

‘ Nay, we the patent pilgrim path have found 
(Pilgrim, if fewness consecrate the ground), 
Come, walk with us; thy highway is so wide, 

It needs to hell must popularly glide.” 

* We,’ others ery, ‘ the pearl of truth 

And all besides in earth-born baubles dress,’ 
Thus all who hold the Head are right and wrong, 
No matter be their tenets short or long: 

Right, since in Jesus riveted their faith ; 

Wrong, if they damn their brother’s devious path. 
Each, when Death lifts the burden from his back, 
Shall find the marvellous money in his sack ; 
Christ, the soul’s price, hid in the holy breast, 

At last emerging as its gracious guest.”—P. 12. 


We next encounter equally poetical descriptions of the various churches 
and sects into which we Britons are split ; and here the author lays about 
him, right and left, most manfully—friends or foes—no matter, all come in 
for their full share of fustigation. No wonder, then, in the author’s own 
words, that, with such an opponent, 


“ Like a covey, on September first 
(For ginger-beer and blood when fowlers thirst), 
Our nervous Theologians prick their ears, 
And skim and circle round their fields of fears, 
Starting, as frightened, if a boy’s whip crack, 
As if Joe Manton volleyed forth, whack ! whack !” 


yy! with the Church of Rome, we proceed through Episcopacy’ 
and the Scottish Kirk, to the Wesleyans, who are thus ialestadion — 
* Now, lend thine ears to these respected rooks, 

That sound so wise—small thanks to schools or books; 

Round Mother Church's towers they fondly caw, 

Unable to shake off their filial awe ; 

See ! on that new-built barn they perch, and gloat 

O’er straws on which it duty seems to doat ; 

Forbear their self-important fuss to check, 

There lacks not wheat amidst the chaff they peck ; 

John Wesley was a great man and a good, 

Though, as a mere Wesleyan, somewhat crude.” 


INDEPENDENTS. 


But what the porcupine that bristles there, 
And dares you to invade his lonely lair ? 

If quills thick-set and sharp be a defence, 
Disturb him not on any slight pretence : 

He for protection chiefly wields his pens, 

Yet sometimes wages war in other dens ; 

Too independent, let him not maintain 

That brother bodies drag the clog and chain, 
Would rather that his deadly darts were thrust 
Through the foul heart of unbelief and lust !” 


PaessyTerians, 


“ We Presbyterians blue, replete with starch, 
Naked as elephants, majestic march, 
With knees that scarce can bring their joints to bend, 
An trunk, that nut-shells down for truth would send; 
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At times our tusks have shown that they can gore, 
And self-conceit contaminates our lore; 

Still, o’er our Synod sterling sense presides, 

No blind authority our back bestrides ; 

If in our castle you should chance to light, 

It courts the day, and execrates the night.” 


Baptists. 


“ A fowl domestic waddles o’er the ground, 
Which ne'er is right, till half in water drowned ; 
Not of the genus goose, and yet allied, 

A strange embodiment of humble pride ; 

If as a duckling wetted, twill not do, 

The full-grown duck must get a ducking too; 
As if the sign of grace forbidden were 

To babes, who grace confessedly may share !” 


The Quakers next come in for a full share of abuse; the author.in his 
tolerance and humility saying :— 
“ Can that be Christian Christ which thus denies? 
No; but a haze of visionary lies: 
Hence, chamois shade! ’tis not worth wisdom’s while 
Thy weak hallucinations to revile ; 
In vain by alms, and phrase, and dress unique, 
Your cloudy creed to justify you seek ; 
Good works, without sound principle, are void 
As the child’s watch that ticks not at his side; 
Its face seems right, but if inside you try, 
Straight you detect the stationary lie.” 


The perfect union of Christians is typically expressed, according to our 
author, by the orderly behaviour of the beasts, birds, insects, &c., while 
living together in the ark at the time of the deluge. 


“ But in that mighty life-boat who are seen? 
Men, reptiles, beasts, and birds, clean and unclean ; 
Of every country, climate, species, race, 

All snatched from death by comprehensive grace, 
Think you in different nee they were pent, 
Lest they should snarl and bite, on battle bent? 
If so, they showed a sanguinary soul, 

Extremely little skilled in self-control. 

Life, the great boon, secured them by the ark, 
With life they hoped ere long to disembark : 
Whate’er their feuds, what idiotcy to show 
Their teeth, since soon they all at large must go! 
How much more dutiful to praise their God, 
The architect who planned that safe abode, 


“ The Ark is Christ, to him the saints have fled, 
The godless world around, swamped, drowned, and dead ; 
What though apart they heavenward move along, 
Him the sole refuge they united throng, 
His heart the biding-place that holds them all, 
Large as the circuit of Earth’s convict ball, 
And is it right this Noah to neglect, 
And make a Christ of your short-sighted sect ? 
Nay, to the Ark betake thee, and learn thence 
How very childish orthodox offence!” 


Well, betaking ourselves to the ark, we find that a//, clean and unclean 
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were alike admitted inside, none being obliged to hang on, half swamped, 
as our author tells us Quakers and Papists must expect to do. 


“ These all (if Christians), their debates despite, 
Their croaking, growling, jealousy, and spite, 
The Ark, the passage-boat to heaven, have gained, 
And praise their God for safety thus obtained ; 
The Friends and Papists seem nor in nor out, 
But off and on, hang drenched, the door about ; 
The rest—the Dove with leaf of olive hail, 
And make for Ararat above full sail.” 


After further developments of the author’s views on the union of Chris- 
tians, and the causes of disunion, the poem ends with laudations of “ some of 
the leading friends ” of union—Bickersteth, James, Baptist Noel, Bunting, 
Chalmers, &c. &c.; and with one more quotation, we take leave of the 
book : we give the words, but leave the application to those whom it 
may concern. The author gives his two-fold reason “ why non-essential 
truths mislead the eye ;” and thus proceeds with his portrait :— 


“ But chief—oblivion of the golden rule, 
Makes the believer a contentious fool, 
Sharp to split hairs, but oneness slow to find, 
Dark, yet not mild, as Belisarius blind ; 
His heart, a stone; Pandora's box, his head; 
With scarce a latent love-spark ’neath its lid ; 
Forth from his controversial skull there flits 
The noisy brood of his polemic wits ; 
Like David prompt, the Philistines to fight, 
But not like David, soothing psalms to write ! 
Avery Paul, when logic must be had— 
But never gentle John, in meekness clad ! 
Oh Bigotry ! the witch of Endor Thou! 
With idiot inspiration on thy brow ; 
Around thy murky form float mists of pride, 
That vainly seek thy cloven foot to hide ; 
Hag, in thy heart thou weav’st with touch of gall, 
For Charity—thy Dejanira pall ! 
Thou Ishmael !—armed with fratricidal knife! 
Parent of schism! and patroness of strife ! 
For wisdom's pearls Thou scatterest dragon teeth, 
Sure to spring up the demagogues of death! 
Zeal to be wise beyond what God has given, 
An echo lends thy voice, as if from heaven ; 
To Truth—thy beldame finger points indeed, 
But not through thee should her behests be read ; 
Weakness unmans, where’er thy 7 is felt, 
Thy presence, sacrilege—thy counsel, guilt— 
Professing all to teach, and yet a fool— 
The Christian must forego thy fatal school, 
Shake off thy spells, and straight resort to God, 
Nor seek, like Saul, thy perilous abode!” 


Notwithstanding that this extraordinary religious poem is dedicated to 
Sir Culling Eardley Smith, and the other members of the Evangelical 
Alliance, we may be allowed a to express our doubt of its being 

sh 


exactly the sort of thing to promote Christian Unity. 


‘ 
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Tue Year oF THE Wortpd; a Philosophical Poem on ‘ Redemption 
from the Fall.’ By William B. Scott. Edinburgh: William Tait. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1846. 


Tue title chosen, says the author in his preface, ‘The Year of the World,’ 
“is the Pythagorean term used two thousand years ago, with much the 
same significance as it is intended to bear on the title-page of this present 
work, viz., the entire cycle of time in connexion with human history on 
earth.” ‘In the first Canto the influences of nature are represented as 
beings in spontaneous obedience to man (the vital energy ), while he remains 
with his sister (the spiritual) in Eden; but, on the influx of thought, 
receding from him, to reappear in the end of the poem in the analogous 
character of ‘ Echoes.’” Inthe second Canto the author describes the 
heroic efforts of Lyremmos, as the invention of artificial fire; the de- 
struction of wild beasts; agriculture, pasturing, and vine growing; the 
working of metals ; music and poetry, writing, and the plastic art. In 
the third Canto, we have indications of the cosmogony of the Hindoos, 
Egyptians, and Chaldeans, under the characters of demon voices offering to 
explain the great mystery. ‘“‘In the fourth Canto the curious ancient 
story of the pilot hearing the voice on the sea, calling out, ‘Great Pan is 
dead,’ is introduced among the signs of the approaching advent. The 


impersonation of Pantheism is visited by the Holy Family.” And “the 
poem ends with the re-apparition of the spiritual, the active intellect being 
now harmonized with it, when the vision necessarily collapses into per- 
fection.” Such is a brief outline of the argument of this poem, 
which is a production not to be understood by merely skimming through 


it one be read again and again before its beauties are revealed to 
the er. 

From the second Canto we give an extract, descriptive of the labours 
of Lyremmos—the energy—in the early ages of the world :— 


“Man hath begun his journey : farewell, rest, 
And light, and harmony, and beauty, all 
Spontaneous or instinctive sense, farewell. 

No retrograde, no turning the tired foot, 

Even for respite or repose, a force 

Of infinite impulsion drives him on ; 

No lurking back along the path he clears 

As he advances, for the wings of clouds 

Close after him. No silence, for the boughs 

Are rent, and with his giant arms the rocks 

Are broken and removed, and mammoth beasts 
Howl at him from afar. He builds himself 

A throne—he passes on, and in that throne, 

A shadow of himself remains, a form 

Like a phosphoric mist amid the blackness, 
Whose limbs are chained as if an agony 

Had fixed them in that coil for evermore, 

And in whose hand a flaming torch appears 

To which the stars are weak. With shouts of joy 
At each new light, man raises as he goes 

Torches and fires, strange light and warmth exhaling, 
Through which cloud, rock, and beast with gleaming eyes, 
Shrink terror-stricken. Now another throne 

He rears, another demigod is crowned,— 

The mighty hunter! whose unerring arm 

Holds the death-loaded reed, and his clear eye 
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Looks from a smooth brow—while the herded wolves 
And panthers, and the lion, fly in vain : 

A shout exulting doth the labourer send 
Along the world, and round his loins the skin 
Of the striped tiger now behold, and on 

His feet the wild bull’s hide. Again I hear 
Acclaim, a mixed acclaim, and to his rest 

The pastoral patriarch ascends—the plain 
Spreads out, a vast expanse girt in by hills; 
Obedient flocks and herds are gathered here, 
Obedient birds frequent. Upon the grass 

The shepherd’s crook is seen, Upon the earth 
The sower's wallet—Evoe! the wheat sheaves! 
Io! ob joy, the vine with trained stems 

Fills the great vat with wine. Close following him 
A form heroic and yet matronly 

Gathers her woven skirts, and round her head 
Draws the fair woven hood, as in the gloom 
Of antique mythos she becomes enthroned : 
The distaff holds she and the twirling spindle, 
Comfort with blessings rife. Again the line 
Of thrones which will encompass yet the world 
Receives another reared of molten brass. 

And he who now ascends those brazen steps, 
Is he not Tubal Cain, beyond all honour, 
Father of crafts, and conqueror of toils ? 

The armed wanderer quickens in his speed, 
The labourer works now easily, advancing 

As if with winged speed, Anon he looks 
Upon his blackened limbs, and in the stream 
Laving, resumes his travail, more composed. 
Again the line of giants is increased, 

The sweet inaugural hymn prolongs even yet 
Through these millenniums of past history 

Its happy echoes; for this spirit holds 

A stringed shell, and with exhaustless words 
Evolves the sense of nature, and reforms 

The solid world, that man and woman sees 
The paradise they long for, the true vision 

Of the interior heart of all things—Ha ! 
What dubious giant follows this, the loved one? 
Light flames around him, but the form is dark, 
And terrible his lidless eyes look out 

As when he slew the dragon, and its teeth 
Sowed in the furrowed ground, to bear a crop 
Of strife unending ; or as when he taught 
The record of the past its permanence 

Upon the graven tablet and the scroll. 

Who next appears ? 

Another lovely and beloved, behold ! 

The perfect shall be with us from henceforth, 
And the deformed, debased, shall not alone 
Environ life, the beautiful appears 

Answering the Idea, plastic will 

Grasps at the symbol. In unfading youth 

He Jeans upon the pillar of his shrine, 

The brown hair falls around his neck, the brow 
Warm as a living mortal’s, and the style 
Hangs in his subtle hand.”—P, 34, 
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We subjoin an extract from the fourth Canto. The period is imme- 
diately preceding the advent of the Saviour :— 


“* A sense of change creeps through the earth like spring ; 
Another change; the journey lies still on, 
And the refreshed traveller from the porch, 
Whither with hope and joy he had repaired, 
Hurries to meet the birth of coming years. 
The giant of the Tiber towards all shores 
Thrusts his insatiate spear ; no more the waste 
Harbours chimeras, or a ridge of hills 
Bounds the known world. Is not the strongest king? 
The sword interrogates, nor waits reply, 

But ruthlessly affirms his right with blood. 

Isis appears in Rome, and Roman gods 

Share with Osiris Alexandria’s fanes,— 

Adonis is forgot by Syrian maids, 

With annual outgoings and lamentings sweet, 

The voice from Delphi’s cavern faltering fails,— 

Mithras bewails th’ unfrequent sacrifice, 

As magi gaze upon propitious stars, 

And with mute confidence await their Lord; 

The Hebrew groans beneath the iron hand 

Of the sword-bearer ; and prophetic shrieks, 

With gnostic mysticism by the gates 

Of Solomon, had long been heard ; all eyes 

Wait for the advent of the Holy One. 

Who shall describe Him, the new conqueror, 

The promised one of old! With greater force 

Opposing force, shall he with sound of trump, 

Be a triumphant swordsman? Shall he come 
, Learned and wise, a sage among the sage, 

Illumining the great profound. He comes! 

‘ Great Pan is dead,’ the pilot hears becalmed ; 

‘ Great Pan is dead,’ he hears repeated thrice, 

On the wide sea, as if it were the moon 

Uttering to the deep this mystery. 

Crumble all temples, and expire all flames, 

Hitherto ever burning on the shrines: 

Let the white smoke, upon all altars cease ; 

Free ye the filleted heifer and the lamb ! 


A youth sits singing on a fair flower-field, 

Of marvellous beauty, and of strength unknown. 
Naked as at his birth, save that his neck, 

His ancles and his wrists bore many strings 

Of diamond and of amber, and his hair 

Fell black unto his loins, with fragrant oil 
Anointed. Through his hair his gracious eyes 
Looked lovingly around upon all things ; 

Albeit the long eyelash seemed to len 

An indolence, and threaten hasty night 

To each emotion, and his parted lips 

Wavered between a sorrow and a joy, 

As if surprise was their continued guest. 

Upon the green earth, thick with flowers, he sat: 
But chief of all these flowers narcissus grew, 

And by the Nile, which kissed that flowery mead, 
The lotus, With a subtle active hand 

Wrought he in red clay from the caverned ground, 
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Small iares and penates infinite 

in symbols and device, and as he wrought, 
Orphic rhapsodies to the earth sang he, 
And the sweet tale of Psyche lately taught 
By the great sage. 


“ So sat he and so sang, 
While the world went rejoicing through the heaven, 
And the sun passed from sign to sign, and they, 
The Man, the Woman, and the Child, appeared, 
Pilgrims from Bethlehem.”—P. 73. 


Lyremmos questions the pilgrims as to their reasons for visiting Egypt : 
“the child” replies to his inquiries, declares the purpose of his coming 
into the world, and describes the child-like trust and simplicity required of 
those who would be his followers. 


« The youth turned down his supplicating eyes, 
Unto the earth, as if to ask for help. 
No answer did the earth return; those strange 
And cunning figures that his hand bad made, 
Melted away, the likeness of a cross 
Remaining only ; on his knees the youth 
Bent humbly to the child with clasped hands,”—P. 81. 


There is much e and beauty in the outline illustrations, ‘which have 
all been executed by the author, ‘ 


RELIGION. 


Ox raz History anv Mystery or (THOSE CALLED) THE SACRAMENTS, showing - 
them to be Jewish Institutions, and not Ordinances, appointed by Christ, 
to be observed in his Church. By Jacob Post. London: C. Gilpin, 5 
Bishopsgate Without. Aylott and Jones, Paternoster Row. 1846. 

An argument, drawn from history and the testimony of modern writers, in 

favour of the validity of the views entertained by the author, in common with 

the Society of Friends, of which he is a member, on the subject of the outward 


and visible celebration of baptism and the Lord’s supper. It is generally 
known that the Society of Friends look upon water baptism, and the formal 
meeting together for the purpose of celebrating the Eucharist, as merely 
Jewish rites or ordinances, instituted long before the birth of Jesus, and 
observed by himself and his disciples only as Jews, and in accordance with the 
custom oftheir country. They believe that the true baptism and communion 
are to be experienced inwardly and spiritually, and require no outward and 
visible celebration ; and contend that whenever Christ and the apostles insist 
on the necessity of participation in these rites, it is spiritually, and not 
outwardly, that they command the administration. 

_ The author has clearly and candidly stated his views on the subject, and 
his little book may be consulted with advantage, even by such as entertain 
opinions contrary to those therein set forth. 


Tue Lire or Jzsus Criticatty Examinep. By Dr D. F. Strauss. Trans- 
lated from the fourth German edition. Three vols. Chapman Brothers, 
Newgate street. 1846. 
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On tue Scripture Doctrine or Future Puntsnment: an Argument. In 
two parts. By H. H. Dobney. Second edition. London: Ward and 
Co., Paternoster row. 1846. 

An argument, in the form of a new and enlarged edition of the author's 

‘ Notes of Lectures,’ in favour of the doctrine that immortality and ever- 

lasting —— will constitute the reward of the righteous, and that the 

final punishment of the incorrigibly wicked will consist in their utter 
destruction ; and not in an eternal and never-ending state of misery, as 
taught by the generally-received doctrine. 


SERMONS OCCASIONED BY THE DeatH oF THE Rev. Huen Heven, D.D., 
Guascow. Delivered in Regent Place, Secession Church, Glasgow, on 
Sabbath, June 21, 1846: with the Address before the Interment. 
Published by request. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Edinburgh : 
Oliphant. Glasgow: D. Robinson. 


Osx tue Sprcutative Dirricutties or Proressinc Curistrans. London 
° and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons, 1846. 

A series of letters originally addressed to an individual, and now printed 
for the benefit of those who, like him, “ being already persuaded upon the 
whole of the Divine origin of Christianity, are, notwithstanding, disturbed 
by. some specific sceptical objections, which, at the same time that they do 
not overwhelm their. faith, yet seriously interfere with their comfort, and 
interrupt them in the discharge of duty.” In the letters the author com- 
bats objections on the following particulars—Inspiration, Doctrings im- 
perfectly comprehended, Scriptural misinterpretations, and Adaptations of 
Christianity, and refers to certain objections which have been abandoned, 
such as those deduced from the various Scriptural readings, the claims set 
forth by some for a greater antiquity of the earth than the Scriptures 
warrant, &c. 


Tur Worsuir or Genius, AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER, OR EssENCE 
or Curistianity. By Prof.C. Ullmann. Translated from the German 
by Lucy Sanford. London: Chapman Brothers, 121 Newgate street 
1846. 


“Tue worship of genius,” says Strauss, “ is the only worship left to the 
cultivated of the age-from the religious disorganization of the last ;” and by 
this wrifer Christianity itself was classed under the worship of genius, 
since be assigns to.its founder the first place among those men of genius 
who have promoted human progress. Dr Ulimann’s Essay on the worship 
of Genius is an examination of Strauss’s doctrine, called forth by remarks 
on Schwab’s oration on the occasion of the inauguration of Schiller’s statue 
at Stuttgard. The author observes :— 


“The worship of genins, in the widest sense, we may define as that deep, en- 
thusiastic tomage, amounting to the highest veneration, which we pay to the most 
important aod influential manifestations of the human mind, or to those individuals 
who, in whatever sphere of life, in the department of art, of science, of politics, 
morals, or rel'gion have contributed in some new and extraordinary manner to its 
development ;—in\a word, the greatest possible veneration for great men and their 
performances ; a veneration which, when of the right kind, prompts appropriate 
manifestations of respect to such individuals, and stimulates him who entertains it 
to similar exertions, so far as his abilities permit.”—P. 4. 


Zz 
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In this sense, as the author well observes, the worship of genius is 
nothing new. All the nations of antiquity were moved by it, nor is the 
attempt to substitute this worship for the more especially religious feeling 
altogether a novelty, since it has been “silently practised by not a few in 
modern times ;” “ but,” says the author, “it has never before been declared, 
as now, that the worship of genius is the only form of devotion remaining, 
or truly applicable to our age.’’ He thus continues :— 


‘* We are thus led to treat of the worship of genius in a twofold sense—according 
to its general meaning, as it has been always more or less practised, and according 
to the special interpretation which some now seek te put upon it. And with 
reference to this distinction, my judgment, which I hope you will approve, is in 
general terms as follows:—The worship of genius has its truth and its justice as 
opposed to something lower, but is untrue and unjust as opposed to something 
higher; it is beautiful and praiseworthy as a natural enthusiasm, for the highest 
manifestation of the human intellect ; but reprehensible and destructive as a sub- 
stitute for the worship of God, and for the true living Christian faith.”—P. 5. 


After some further observations as to the distinctive characteristics of the 
worship of genius and true religion, the author thus sums up his remarks: 


“ Religion, when of asound and healthy character, is applicable to every condition 
and circumstance of life. She is, when allowed her full rights, the heart, the 
regular pulse of the whole being. Nothing is too mean for her to sanctify and illu- 
mine; nothing too encroaching and absorbing for her to reduce within fitting 
bounds. Not alone in moments of spiritual excitement and elevation, but also in 
those of depression and deepest sorrow, the thought of God can soothe, reconcile, 
and bless. The worship of genius has not this all-sufficing power; the poetic ex- 
citement can endure only in moments of exaltation; when these are over, the 
poetry gives place to a dull prose, to a vacancy uncheered by the consciousness 
of God’s presence, Religion is simple, wholesome food—the bread of spiritual life, 
always nourishing and palatable ; the worship of genius is a stimulating, bighly- 
seasoned dainty, agreeable at times, but incapable, when the soul longs for the 
highest good, of affording permanent sustenance. The same holds good of com- 
munities, no less than of individuals. Religion, even in its lowest stages, has a 
tendency to bind men together, to unite them into brotherhoods; and, in its abso- 
lute consummation, must be all-embracing, satisfying the human mind in every 
state of progress, Uniting the Deity with humanity, earth with heaven, it is also a 
fraternal tie between the highest and the lowest, the weakest and most gifted of 
mankind; even those of different degrees of religious advancement stand, as it 
were, on an equality in their infinite distance from the Deity. But this worship of 
genius, for whom is it? Its advocate himself says, ‘ For the cultivated of our age.’ 
It is the religion of the cultivated. The uncultivated are thus at once excluded ; 
and, indeed, those who can scarcely read, who know little of the deeds of great men, 
would voluntarily withdraw from it. But who are the cultivated? Those who, 
because they can read, hold themselves as such? Among these, again, we find 
numbers who are incapable of appreciating genius, who cannot enter into that 
enthusiasm which its worship requires. These, then, again, must be excluded. 
And lastly, for men of genius, what religion remains? We, other mortals, not pos- 
sessing genius, yet cultivated and susceptible, revere genius; but men of genius ?— 
shall they revere themselves, or have they no religion at all? Thus religion, which 
should be the bond of union between all, would become, as the worship of genius, 
the cause of the greatest dissension ; withdrawing from the heights and the obscure 
valleys of humanity, it would entrench itself on a middle ground, difficult to be de- 
fined ; the few possessors of genius would stand above religion, the vast body of the 
uncultivated and apathetic below ; the former would, perhaps, vibrate between the 
worship of themselves—of the so-called God within their breast—and that of genius 
in the aggregate; the latter, knowing nothing of genius, and incapable of revering 
it, wov'd be deprived of the bread of spiritual life, at the same time that they are, 
perhaps, scantily supplied with bodily nourishment. This, my friend, is a state of 
things which we can none of us desire; an aristocracy of the worst kind, which, 
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though proposed as a remedy for the decay of religion among the cultivated, would 
lead to their ruio, as well as to that of the uncultivated.”—P. 33, 


In the Supplementary Remarks, the author enters into an examination 
of the affinity and the difference between the ‘Modern Worship of Genius 
and the Ancient Genii-worship,’ showing that :— 


“In both, concentrated, commanding, spiritual power is the object of reverence; 
for, according to the ancient idea, a man’s genius necessarily expresses his best and 
highest qualities, his better self, the spirit in which he acts, the power which he 
exercises, the form which his life assumes. So far the ancient genii-worship was a 
worship of human nature; but of human nature in its purity, perfection, aud idea- 
lity. H2re the modern idea coincides with the ancient; but at this very point the 
difference becomes apparent. To the ancient world, the Genius was indeed the 
ideal of humanity, whether individually or in the abstract; but at the same time it 
was to them a something personally divine, a real existence, however closely bound 
up in some wider or narrower sphere of human life. To moderns, genius is not an 
independent divine existence, beyond and above man, but it is the divine principle 
within man; in fact, human nature itself, though viewed on the best side. With 
this difference of conception, the modes of worship must also be essentially different. 
Among the ancients genii-worship was areal religion; the genii had altars, temples, 
and sacrifices, and in their worship lay something mysterious and awful. A man 
could prostrate himself in deep earnestness before his owa genius, and still more so 
before those of superior individuals, or of whole communities. The genii-worship 
stood not in epposition to that of the gods, but was organically connected therewith; 
the one led upwards to the other, and might even, as the gods also had their genii, 
blend with it. Fiaally,—and this is a principal consideration,—it was of popular 
and uaiversal interest; for its spirit and application might be brought home to the 
very lowest. But all this is inconceivable with respect to the worship of genius, 
in the modern sense. A veneration for great men, in their merely human charac- 
ter, can never become religion, properly so called ; but, by merging into idolatry, it 
stands in direct opposition to the adoration of God, instead of being intimately con- 
nected therewith. Its objects being only such conspicuous and superior individuals 
as are appreciated by none but the more cultivated, its character becomes wholly 
aristocratic ; and by excluding the mass of mankind, the poor in mind and body, it 
excludes itself from the title of religion. But the conclusion to be drawn from the 
above remarks is this:—not, that the ancicnt genii-worship would be for us a satise 
factory embodiment of the religious principle, or that we should aim at revising it 
under the form of angel-worship, the idea most nearly corresponding to it in the 
Christian werld; but only that in this ancient worship, in its connexion with paga- 
nism, there was more religion, properly so called, than can or ever will be found in 
the modern worship of Genius as connected with Christianity."—P. 51. 


In the Essay ‘On the Distinctive Character, or Essence of Christianity,’ 
the author aims to substitute truth for the errors he has exposed in the 
Essay to which it is appended. We may quote, in conclusion, the author's 
epitome of the argument :— 


“ That which constitutes the gpecific, distinctive character of Christianity, is not 
its doctrine, its moral law, nor even its redeeming power; but the peculiar office, 
the moral and religious authority of its Founder, as the individual in whom the 
union of the divine with the human was fully manifested. For doctrine, law, and 
redemption, derive their force from this individual manifestation, not it from them. 
This it is, which exclusively belongs to Christianity, while all the other proposed 
characteristics have becn shared to a certain degree by other religions. 

“Thus viewed, Christianity assumes a perfect organic form, developing from an 
individual centre all its powers and gifts ; it addresses itself to all mankind, whom 
its mission is to gather into one kingdom of God; to organize into one fitly-com- 
pacted community of God-like men.”—P. 104. 
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TRAVELS. 


A Visit to tHe AntiIrpopes; witH some Reminiscences oF A SosourRN IN 
Avustrauia, By a Squatier. London: Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill. 
1846. 


Tue Squatter has here presented us with a very agreeable volume, em- 
bodying the principal occurrences of his five months’ passage out, and of his 
subsequent residence in “the bush.” There is no attempt at fine writing ; 
but the statements evidently convey the author’s “ natural and first impres- 
sions ” of these distant colonies. 

None but those who have experienced it can form an idea of the weari- 
some monotony of a long sea-voyage ; and this may excuse the prominence 
occupied by his log in the volume before us. In the words of the author :— 


“The scene from the deck soon wearies, as it never changes. Water, water, 
always the same, sometimes bluer and sometimes smoother than at other times, 
but always bounded by the same distinct line, which if we were to gain, we 
should see water still, and that for hundreds and hundreds of miles. Our bulwarks 
are our prison walls, and the utmost range of our liberty is the extent of the 
deck.” —P. 25. 


Can it then be wondered at, that all whose liberty is thus circumscribed 
should be more or less affected by 

“ The spleen which confinement engenders—that ingenious process which every 
man is possessed of for destroying his own happiness and comfurt—( which) tinges 
every occurrence with a painful sense of annoyance, restlessness, and irritation 
perfectly unbearable and insupportable.”—P., 45. 


Nor can we wonder at the importance given to the trifling occurrences 
which now and then serve to break the sameness of a life on ship-board; 
even the excitement of a storm is in some cases hailed with pleasure, not- 
withstanding, as the captain says, the ship and her freight, living and dead, 
are knocked about as if they “belonged to nobody, and cost nothing.” 
But man will get used to anything; and the voyager, on finding himself in 
port, almost regrets the termination of his voyage; and the first ramble on 
shore makes up for all previous privations. 


“TI believe that every person landing for the first time after a long voyage 
experiences an intensity of pleasure that amounts almost to childishness, and those 
were certainly my feelings, as, for the two hours following, 1 rambled through the 
straggling streets, staring at everything and everybody, with unaffected wonder, 
smoking perpetually from pure inanity.”— P. 70. 


For a narrative of the author’s doings in Australia, and his various en- 
counters with the natives, with other matters, all which are detailed in a 
pleasing style, we must refer the reader to his book. We, however, quote 
one anecdote, which, though related to the author as a fact, for the honour 
of humanity we would fain hope is not true. 


“It was stated of a man who had a sheep station at Port Lincoln, that he had 
suffered repeatedly from depredations of the natives. On one occasion he had 
left the hut, and found on his return that it had been forcibly broken open, and 
robbed of everything it contained. He wasso exasperated at the outrage, that he 
had recourse to a means of revenge of a most successful but remorseless nature. 

** He took a flour-sack, which he filled with a joint mixture of arsenic and flour, 
in equal proportions, and sufficient to ensure death to whoever consumed an ordi- 
nary quantity ; having done this, he affixed to each side of the bag a piece of 
paper, on which was written, in large letters, ‘ Arsenic! Poison !’ 

“Having done this, he left the hut, as usual locking it up after him, taking 
care that nothing else should be left behind that could be serviceable to the 
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natives. He was absent the whole of the day, and returning, he found everything 
pillaged. The bag which he had prepared was thrown down and its contents 
scattered about. 

“In some little time after a great many of the natives in that district began to 
die, and the missionaries there having made inquiries as to the cause, this persou 
was examined before the government resident on charge of having poisoned 
them. He stated that he had mixed this material to poison the rats, which were 
very troublesome to him, and that in so doing he had taken every precaution, 
having labeiled the bag in such a way as to caution every person reading against 
making use of it; and so ke had, without doubt. The mischief had arisen solely 
from the ignorance of the blacks on the subject of letters. This, though a defen- 
sive measure, was a most repulsive one; and one which no person with civilized 
ideas can regard without abhorrence and painful regret.” —P. 124, 


The author’s remarks on the subject of colonization and emigration are 
sensible and well-timed. 


“ Colonization is a necessary consequence—I had almost said evil—of an over- 
grown community, That it is an injury, there can be little doubt. The indus- 
trious and intelligent of our labouring population are expected to try their 
energies on a new field. Look at it in what way you like, it is a loss to the old 
country. The colony is an integral part of the empire, true; but the colonist be- 
comes an alien. The same trial which was required to send him from his native 
country, severs his affection from it; his associations are to re-form, and when 
formed, are antagonistic influences to civilized tastes and habits, and that co-ope- 
ration which tells in an old and unanimoys community, exists no longer, except 
for the local interests to which it is confined. 

“With regard to anew colony there must always be much disappointment, 
There is everything to do to make it like the place left behind, and very little 
done towards it, The country is settled, for the most part, by people of intelli- 
gence and enterprise, who have exiled themselves for the sole purpose of making 
money. Many of them are induced by expectations which must inevitably be 
disappoifted, and many are determined to sacrifice personal comfort to accomplish 
this one object. This gives a similarity of feeling to every one, inasmuch that the 
term colonial, in this sense, has passed into a proverb, There is just one leading 
idea—a hankering, hungering, thirsting after money. 

“ The opportunities for improving the condition are more numerous than in 
England ; but for most men, unless impelled by necessity to take such a step, the 
sacrifice is too great. There is a delusion as to the real objects of life, or men 
would not tear themselves from every tie, and break up a domestic circle whose 

ppiness had identified with their own, for the sole purpose of advancing 
their individual interests. Life is short enough to dispose of on secondary objects ; 
and that of providing for the mere externals of existence must surely stand 
secondary to the purer, the holier, emotions of the affections, without which life 
would bea barren and painful nonentity. 

“ In treating of the subject of emigration, an opinion as te its necessity may be 
naturally expected; but it is a question in which feeling and association are so 
much blended, that the task is one of considerable difficulty. On the one hand is 
urged the hardship of a man tearing himself from his native soil, his severing old 
associations, and doing all that, to one in whom love of country is strong, is most 
trying and painful; but on the other, a dark and fearful reality stares him in the 
face, like a grisly phantom, pleading, with stern severity, a truth which we cannot, 
if we would, deny. 

“ A short time ago, I saw the body of a man who had died from starvation, ex- 
posed in the charnel-house, as usual, for the purpose of recognition. His flesh was 
wasted to the bones; his thin limbs told of a more fearful inroad than the sword, 
in its most destructive exercise, could effect ; the pallor of his shrunken and ghastly 
cheek went to my heart: I was horrified. ° ° ° 

“ The question naturally arose—Was there no land where this poor being could 
have earned a subsistence? A question whichI could not but answer in the affirm- 
ative, Had he emigrated he could not have starved; his labour would have been 
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valued, his services sought after. As it was, alas! in some obscure den, in a dark- 
city, unfriended in life, and in death unknown, he had shrunk under a fearful and- 
appalling doom,”—P. 184. 


A Peer ixro Tooxrxtstuay. By Captain Rollo Burslem, 13th, Prince 
Aibert’s Light Infantry. London: Pelham Richardson, 23 Cornhill. 
1846. 


Caprain Burstem’s very interesting narrative affords another proof of the 
worse than folly of attempting to penetrate the all but unexplored regions 
of Northern India, whea the adventurers assume no higher title than that 
of “ simple travellers.” , 

In June, 1840, during the deceitful calm which preceded the events that 
led to the Cabul disasters, Lieut. Sturt, of the Bengal Engincers, was or- 
dered to survey the passes of the Hindoo Koosh ; and our author obtained 
permission to accompany him, in the hope of reaching Balkh, the capital of 
the ancient Bactria, where he expected to reap a rich harvest of antiquities, 
such as coins, gems, and other relics of furmer days, which are abundant 
at Balkh and in the neighbouring localities; but, notwithstanding Captain ~ 
Sturt’s semi-official employment, the envoy, Sir William M‘Naghten, had 
declined to furnish our travellers with credentials, lest, as Capt. Burslem 
says, the inhabitants should fancy they were invested with political power. 
There is now no doubt that the similar refusal of credentials was one cause 
of the detention and ultimate death of Stoddart and Conolly; and our 
travellers themselves were more than once placed in an awkward predica- 
ment for want of them. ‘The author says— 


“Sturt had not been supplied with any introductory letters from Sir William 
M‘Naghten, although he was sent on duty, for it was uncertain what kind of a 
reception we might meet with amongst the chiefs of Toorkisthan, and it was there- 
fore deemed unadvisable to give us the character of accredited agents, which 
would necessarily tend to mix us up with politics. Though this plan may have 
been very wise on the part of government, yet it by no means contributed to our 
comfort, as we found ourseives frequently the objects of suspicion. Some of the 
chiefs plainly said, ‘ You are come to survey our country, and eventually to take 
possession !’”—P, 87. 

And again, at Koollum, our travellers seem to have been under con- 
siderable apprehension, and apparently not without reason, that the Meer 
Walli would at least detain them there as prisoners, and nothing but 
the assumption of a bold front appears to have averted this measure. 
Nothing could prevail on him to allow the author and his friend Sturt to 
proceed onward to Balkh, the Meer feeling persuaded that some political 
design must necessarily be concealed under the professed object of their 
journey :— 

“ From the expression of the Meer’s sentiments during this interview, we con- 
cluded that, however great a rascal his highness might eventually prove, still his 
present policy was to be on good terms with us, and all anxiety on our part as to 
being forcibly detained was allayed, so that we began now seriously to determine 
on our future proceedings. As one of the principal objects I had in view on 
joiving Sturt was to procure coins and those relics of antiquity so abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Balkb, I was most anxious to prosecute my journey thither, and 
accordingly took an opportunity of explaining to the Meer my wishes and intentions, 
requesting him to furaish me with an adequate escort for my protection. He 
evinced a decided unwillingness to facilitate my advance, treating my anxiety to 
collect coins as an assumed reason to conceal some other more important motive. 
This was very provoking, but, by this time, we were so much accusiomed to have 
the true and simple account of our plans and intentions treated with civil incre- 
dulity, that we felt almost disposed to allow the frequent insiuuaticns of our con- 
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“¢ealed political character to remain uncontradicted, so useless were all our en- 
“deayours to satisfy the natives as to our real position. In vain J urged upon ‘the 
Meer the emptiness of all his professions of friendship if he now declined to assist 
me in the manner I clearly pointed out ; all was of no avail; on the contrary the 
more urgent I became the more obstinate he grew, and | at last was painfully con- 
vineed, not only that he disbelieved me, but that he had not the slightest intention 
of permitting us to proceed across the frontier in the direction of the territories of 
the King of Bokhara. He objected that it was a long journey from Cabulto Balkh 
merely to pick up ‘rubbish ;’ and though the actual danger was only for a short 
space, yet, if any accident happened, if, as he declared was highly probable, we 
were seized and carried into slavery, he should have to answer to the British 
Government.”—P. 154. ° 


Failing in all their attempts to get permission to proceed, there remained 
no alternative but to submit, and, accordingly, the travellers “ turned their 
thoughts homewards.” But, continues the Captain, 


“No sooner was it rumoured in the bazaar that we were about to return to 
Cabul, than several Hindoo bankers waited upon us to pay their respects and offer 
whatever sums of money we might require for the journey. They were all very 
anxious to lend, and were much dissatisfied at the insignificant amount of the 
cash we required, though the only security was a written promise that we would 
pay the amount to a certain banker in Cabul on our return; they offered us as 
much as ten thousand rupees, and appeared very anxious to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of sending money to Cabul. At all events their confidence was a 
gratifying proof of the high estimation in which the British name was held in that 
remote country.”—P. 157. 

The return to Cabul was varied by a divergence from the former route at 
Heibuk, the travellers passing through Ghoree, where they were obliged to 
leave a portion of their men, who were ill with the Koondooz fever ; they 
then explored a part of Toorkisthan probably never before visited by 
Europeans. The country between Ghoree and Badjghar, a distance of 
eighty miles, is described as being most wild and romantic, consisting of a 
succession of defiles of a difficult and perilous character. 


‘“‘ The last of these was the famous Dushti Suffaed, which leads to Badjghar. 
There is a sameness in the features of these Toorkisthan passes which renders a 
faithful description tedious from its monotony, and the necessary repetition of 
similar characteristic features; yet the reader will hardly fail to draw important 
conclusions from the immense difficulty and almost practical impossibility that a 
modern army of considerable numbers, with all its incumbrances, through such 
a country with any hope of its retaining its efficiency, or even a tithe of its 
original numerical strength, will encounter. And when we consider that the 
passes of Toorkisthan embrace only a small part of the distance to be traversed by 
an army from the west, we may well dismiss from our minds that ridiculous im- 
pression, once so unfortunately prevalent in India, that is now justly denominated 
Russophobia. What a fearful amount of human suffering might have been averted ! 
What national disgrace might have been avoided ! and what millions of treasure 
saved, had the authorities in India but examined the practicability of an invasion 
which Russia had too much wisdom ever seriously to contemplate.”——P, 176. 


On the 29th of August, the day after they left Ghoree, Captain Burslem 
and some of the guard lost their way among the rocks, on the road to 
Keune: they were set right by a solitary individual, who was at first dread 
fully frightened, never having seen a European before; and certainly our 
Captain’s appearance could not have been altogether respectable, if we may 
judge from the following portrait, drawn by himself :— 

“T was armed with a huge old-fashioned sword of the 11th dragoons, purchased 
at the Cabul bazaar, and clad in a green Swiss frock, I had a coloured turban 
wound in copious folds round my head, as a protection from the sun, a beard of 
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nearly three months’ growth, and, accompanied by a ferocious-looking tribe of 
Affghans, all unshorn as well as myself, created anything but a prepossessing im- 
pression to a stranger: the reader will not, therefore, feel surprised at the man’s 
hesitation in meeting us.”—P. 180. 


The party had intended to proceed to Badjghar by the Surruk Kulla 
ass, but were dissuaded from taking this route by a traveller, who in- 
‘ormed them it was infested by a tribe of robbers, from whom he had escaped 
only in consequence of having nothing to lose. The travellers then took 
the Espion pass ; and well for them they did so, for on arriving at Badjghar 
they learned that the robbers had reached the point where they turned off, 
in a large body, only two hours after the party left the road. 

Captain Sturt was seized with Koondooz fever at Badjghar; but the 
whole party, including the men who had been left at Ghoree, ultimately 
succeeded in reaching Cabul. 

In many parts of his interesting narrative Captain Burslem speaks in 
high terms of the fidelity of his escort. This “consisted of thirty Affghans 
belonging to one of Shah Soojah’s regiments, under the command of Capt. 
Hopkins.” The following incident occurred at Koollum, during an inter- 
view with the Meer Walli, from whom treachery was apprehended by our 
travellers. They had been invited to visit the Meer, and are seated with 
him in his garden :— 

“Tt was now evident to us that on our approach to Koollum the Meer Walli 
was undecided whether he should treat us as friends or foes ; it seemed that for the 
present he had determined in our favour, but distrusting his capricious disposition, 
we were only the more anxious to get out of his reach, though we both agreed 
that the wisest and safest plan would be to carry our heads very high and put a 
bold front on all our proceedings. This decision we came to while sitting in the 
garden in the presence of the Meer. Suddenly we heard a confused murmur be- 
hind us, and the heavy sound of the butt-end of several muskets striking the 
ground as in ‘ordering arms;’ we turned sharply round and perceived with 
astonishment, not unmingled with satisfaction, that six or eight of our Affghan 
guard, notwithstanding the numerous followers round the Meer, had entered the 

arden of their own accord, and placed themselves immediately in our rear with 
yonets fixed. The Mcer appeared to take no notice of this extraordinary in- 
trusion, and after a few compliments permitted us to withdraw. 

“On returning to the caravanserai, we inquired why the guard had acted thus 
without orders ; they told us they had secretly heard that treachery was intended 
by the Meer towards us, and that therefore they had deemed it their duty to pro- 
tect us from any surprise ; moreover that ten of the guard had been stationed close 
outside the quia, ready to support them at a moment’s notice, Our own opinion 
was, that at that time nothing of the kind was in contemplation, but it was 
satisfactory to view the determined spirit which animated our men, Strange 
anomaly, that these very men, who now came voluntarily forward to protect 
our persons from insult at the imminent risk of their lives, should have been 
found amongst those who, with their arms and accoutrements, had deserted in 
a body from the British, to the side of the ex-Ameer, at the battle of Bameean, 
a few months after !”—P, 146. 


But we must reluctantly leave Captain Burslem’s book, referring the 
reader to its pages for much really delightful matter, detailed in a frank 
and manly style, in every respect beseeming the gallant soldier. His ad- 
ventures in the ice-caves and other caverns at Yeermallik, the story of the 
Dragon’s Mouth, accounts of skirmishes, descriptions of sceuery, and other 
matters, will well repay perusal; and we only regret that our limits forbid 
their transfer to our pages. 
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